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Blind  Persons  Become 
Self  Supporting:  and 
'Own  Their  Business 


^igm  is 


is  a  priceless  possession  but 
its  absence  need  not  handicap  a  per- 
son to  the  point  that  he  cannot  take 
his  rightful  place  in  society  as  a 
useful  self-supporting  citizen.  This 
fact  is  being  demonstrated  more  and 
more  clearly  as  the  opportunities  pro- 
vided for  blind  persons  under  the  pro-> 
visions  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard  act 
become  more  numerous. 

Plans  for  the  establishment  of  a 
stand  in  the  new  Custom  House  to  be 
operated  by  a  blind  person  selected 
by  the  Colorado  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind  are  rapidly  being  pushed 
to  completion  and  the  stand  will  be 
in  full  operation  shortly  after  the 
first  of  the  year.  Stands  in  other 
public  buildings  wUl  be  established 
as  rapidly  as  funds  become  avail- 
able and  arrangements  can  be  made 
for  their  erection. 

Passage  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
act  was  in  large  measure  due  to  the 
efforts  of  Joseph  F.  Climk,  who  was 
stricken  with  total  blindness  at  the 
iage  of  22,  and  through  his  efforts 
at  self  rehabilitation  convinced  him- 
self and  a  large  portion  of  the  public 
that  blind  persons  do  not  want  to 
and  need  not  become  objects  of  char- 
ity but  are  capable  of  filling  jobs — 
entering  business  for  themselves  and 
retaining  their  self-respect  by  lead- 
ing normal  lives — asking  no  odds. 

Mr.  Clunk  visited  Denver  in  Sep- 
tember and  approved  the  location  in 
the  new  Custom  House  selected  by 
Sthe  State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  avail- 
able more  than  2,500  locations  avail- 
able for  such  stands  in  Federal 
buildings  alone  and  that  if  states, 
counties  and  mimicipalities  can  be  in- 
duced to  co-operate  almost  every 
blind  person  possessing  the  necessary 
qualifications  can  be  provided  with 
an  opportunity  to  enter  business  and 
become  self  supporting. 

Papers,  periodicals,  tobacco  and 
confectioneries  are  sold  at  the  stands 
operated  by  blind  persons.  Unlike 
most  social  work  the  establishment 
of  the  stands  requires  little  or  no  ex- 
penditure of  funds.  The  selected 
blind  person  is  actually  set  up  in  busi- 
ne^   *->•  himself.     After   the   initial 


stock  has  been  purchased  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Commission  for  the 
Blind  all  purchases  are  made  by  the 
operator  of  the  stand  and  all  other 
transactions  handled.  A  small  per- 
centage of  the  gross  income  is  col- 
lected by  the  Commission  for  the 
Blind  and  the  initial  outlay  repaid  at 
the  rate  of  $5  every  four  weeks. 

The  training  and  instruction  of  the 
blind  persons  who  will  operate  stands 
in  Colorado  is  given  by  Mrs.  Kathryn 
C.  Barkhausen,  executive  secretary 
of  the  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind. 
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New  Deal  for  BlindXaunched 


Recent  appointment  of  a  man  to  the  newly-created  post  of  federal 
special  agent  for  the  blind  heralds  a  new  deal  for  those  who  have 
lost  their  sight.  Joseph  F.  Qunk,  41,  himself  blind,  who  has  had 
extensive  experience  in  helping  others  in  similar  plight,  is  delegated 
to  develop  jobs  for  the  blind  and  supervise  the  program/  This  is 
the  first  time  that  the  blind  have  been  admitted  to  the  civil  service! 
t.ni-  r!^y  ^'^T!  ^!?  opportunity  for  them  to  get  numerous  govern- 
ment posts  in  the  future.  One  of  the  chief  objectives  of  Director 
aunJi  wni  be  to  try  and  place  blind  workers  in  indust^  where  S 
are  many  jobs  they  can  perform  with  efficiency.  / 
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Blind  Man  From 
Oklahoma  City 
Staled 


rjven 


lioyland  'Out  In 
Cold'  But  Local        i 
Man  May  Get  Job  ^  [ 

A  blind  man  from  Oklahoma 
City  will  Ijy  wiliUHUliud  HI  ilharge 
of  a  candy  and  cigar  stand  on 
the  -  lowoj*— flU(l)'"~^f — the  county 
courthouse  today,  with  "Red" 
Hoyland,  who  his  occupied  the 
stand  for  some  time,  out  i-  I'vn 
coWr— "^ 

Under  the  state-federal  pro- 
ject for  the  blind,  Jack  Fisher, 
formerly  of  the  Muskogoe  cchool 
for  the  blind  and  more  recent- 
ly a  resident  of  Oklahoma  City 
today  takes  over  a  state-provid- 
ed stand,  but  i'epresentatives  of 
the  Oklahoma  Commission  for 
the  Adult  Blind  have  announced 
that  a  local  man  may  be  given 
the  location  as  soon  as  one  i.s 
available. 

State  officials  said  that  Hoy- 
land's  stock  of  merchandise 
would  be  purchased,  and  that 
Hoyland  was  in  agreement  with 
the    change. 

Application  for  charge  of  the 
stand  was  made  by  two  local 
blind  persons,  but  neither  was 
acceptable  to  the  state  commis- 
sion. 

The  etand,  paid  for  by  the 
state  blind  commission,  will  be 
the  eleventh  in  the  state,  and  it 
is  expected  that  25  or  30  will 
be  installed.  The  program  was 
started  in  1936  when  the  federal; 
government  began  installation  ofi 
the  businessee  in  federal  build- 1 
ings.  In  1936  the  Oklahoma  leg- 
islature passed  house  bill  No. 
431  setting  up  a  $20,000  revolv- 
ing fund  for  such  institutions  in 
county   and   iBtate    buildings. 

The  operators  pay  two  and 
one-half  percent  of  the  gross 
sales  as  rental  on  space  and  fix- 
tures and  1  percent  on  the 
stock  until  it  is  paid  lor,  Ui^n 
belongs    to   them. 
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JACK  FISHER,  BLlND^iiEW 
COURT  HQUSE  VENDER 

Kit 


,  'ut  In  Business  By  Federal, 
'     State  Law;   Pla»-4e-*^— 
r*  /Help  Blind  Citizens 

Tl-fc*  court  house  will  have  a 
new  merchant  to  supply  candy, 
cold  drinks  and  other  goods  be- 
ginning today,  because  of  a  fed- 
eral and  state  law  designed  as  a 
humanitarian  move  to  give  blmd 
citizens  an  opportunity  to  earn 
a  living.  ^  ^,  ! 

The  new  operator  of  the  court  , 
house  stand  will  be  Jack  Fisher, 
a  23  year  old  graduate  of  the 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Musko- 
gee and  more  recently  a  resident 
of   Oklahoma   City. 

As  explained     by     J.     Derrell 

Smith,   placement   officer   of   the 

Oklahoma  Commission     for     the 

I  Blind,  allowing  Fisher  to  operate 

Ithe  stand  here  is  a  just  and  hu- 

imanitarian  act,   although  it  does 

force  James  "Red"  Hoyland  who 

has  operated  a  stand  in  the  court 

[house  for  some  time,  to  give  up 

his   location   and   business. 


Being:   Installed 

;  Fisher's  stand  here  will  be  the 
eleventh  one  put  in  slate  build- 
ings and  court  houses  in  Oklaho- 
ima  recently.  The  movement  start- 
led. Smith  explained,  in  1936  with 
passage  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment of  the  Sheppard-Randolph 
ibill,  which  provides  for  install- 
'ation  of  small  goods  stands  in 
federal  buildings,  to  be  maintain- 
ed by  competent  blind  people. 

Before   the   act    could    go   into 

'  effect,  however,  it  was  necessary 

I'for  the  state  legislature  to  enact 

n-ieasures  allowing  appropriations 

jfor  installing  the  stands  and  pro- 

Ividing   supervision.   The   OKiaho- 

|m.a  state  legislature  did  this  in  its 

il^ast  session,   house   bill   431   pro- 

'viding  a  revolving  fund  of  $20,- 

,000  to  cover  the  expense  of  in- 

il  stalling  the  stands  in  court  hous- 

lies  and  state  buildings. 

I'      Smith  said  the  commission  for 

1  the  blind  hopes  to  have  30  such 

I  stands    in    operation    before    ex- 

[hausting  the  first  appropriation 


Blind  Man  Operates 
Police  Switchboard 


'Kinston,  N.  C.~(UP)— The  tele- 1 
phone  operator  at  the  Kinston  police 
headquarters  is  a  blind  officer,  whose ' 
10  years  of  duty  has  robbed  him  of  i 
hone  of  the  thrills — and  perplexities —  j 
he  once  had  as  an  officer  in  the  line] 
of  duty. 

Claude    .Jarman,    the    officer,    was ' 
given  telephone  duties  when  his  sight 
failed   him.     He   declined   a   pension 
when  the  telephone  post  was  offered 
him. 

The  blind  officer  relays  telephone 
messages  to  the  sergeant  on  duty.  A 
police  automobile  takes  hbn  to  and 
from  the  station. 
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Auto  Mechanic 
Blind  19  Years 
but  Is  Expert 


BLOOMER,  Wis.  (UP)— The  last 
automobile  Harry  Erickson  .sa-W 
was  a  1916  model,  but  h*  has  been 
repairing-    cars    since    1918. 

Only  by  listening;  and  running 
his  sensitive  hands  over  tae.) 
snnooth  streamlined  ouMines  of 
modern  automobiles  can  Erickson 
tell  how  much  a.utomobiles  havd^ 
advanced  shice  a  bit  of  flying 
stee.l    took    away    his    sight. 

He  knows  by  listening,  he  says, 
that  automobiles  have  come  a, 
long  way  from  the  days  when  he 
used  to  diive  one  and  often  spent 
more  time  under  the  car  than  in 
it. 

Erickson  is  a  "knock"  special- 
ist. Car  owners  come  from  miles 
around  just  to  have  him  listen 
to  their  motors  and  tell  them 
where  the  trouble  hcs  and  have 
him    fix   it   for   them 

He  has  a  side  line,  too.  He 
makes  over  old  automobiles  into 
tractors  by  shortening  the  wheel- 
base  and  re^placing  the  rear  axlea 
with  truck  axles  and  worm  gears. 


BLl^D  MAN  TAKi^ 
OFFICE  AS  CLERK 

'  Whitesburg,  Ky.— (AP)— A  blind 
man,  Cossie  Quillnn  of  Neon,  Ky., 
has  assumed  his  duties  as  clerk  of 
Letcher  county. 

Mrs.  Quillen,  who  assisted  hira 
In  his  campaign,  has  qualified  as 
niE  assistant. 

Quillen,  a  Republican,  was  elect- 
ed in  November  over  Cro  Caudill, 
Democrat,  who  has  but  one  arm. 

The  blind  clerk,  scoutmaster  at 
Neon,  lost  his  sight  when  he  was 
fired  on  by  an  assailant  two  ycar«! 
ago  while  leading  a  party  of  Bov 
Scouts  nn  a  camping  trip  in  thp 
mountain.<5. 
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'1   joy   to 
:.oi     h^'W       deftly 
.\iic;    sracelully   tiio 
iuir.ds      01        ihesa 
-Itnd   people  mov- 
,rt       aix)Ut       thelTi 
v  o  r  k.     and     how 
much     hap  pluesa 
hey      themselves 
,ot  out  oJ  U.  The 
tiands   ot    a    blind 
a  become     aa 
iVe    as     eyes, 
make     tlitm 
1   .specially     adapted 
o  this  sort  of  em- 
j  >  1  o  y  meut.       You 
vould      think       it 
aught  be     hazard- 
ous \^  i.iiOw  a  bi.ud  person  to  operate 
an    clecuic    diathermy    machine,    bvit 
they  learn  all  the  Xreis  and  stops  by 
running    their   fingers   over   the   Key- 
board, and  never  make  a  mistake. 

In  the  interesting  series  oi  detec« 
tive  stories  about  the  blind  detec- 
tive. Max  Manados,  there  is  one  in 
which  Is  described  the  manner  that 
the  blind  man  detects  the  fact  that; 
a  coin  handed  to  him  is  a  counter- 
feit simply  by  feeling,  smelling  and 
tasting  It.  A  great  deal  of  skepti- 
cism has  been  expressed  about  this 
stunt,  but  there  are  plenty  of  au- 
thentic records  of  such  feats. 

Blind  .Man  Becomes  professor 
Nicholas  Saunderson,  LL.  D.,  F.  R, 
S.,  was  born  in  Yorkshire  in  lo82,  and 
tost  his  sight   from   the  smallpox   at 
the   age   of   12   months.     He   did   not 
let    this    spoil    his    life,    for    he    was 
graduated  at  Cambridge  and   became 
Lucaslan  professor     of     mathematics 
there.    Among  his  lighter  accomplish- 
ments  "He   could,   with   the   greatest 
nicety   and   exactness,     perceive     the 
smallest  degree  of  roughness  or  defect 
of    polish    on    a    surface;    thus    in    a 
set  of  Roman  medals,  he  distinguish- 
ed   the   genuine    from    the    false,    al- 
though  they   had   been   corunterieited 
with  such  exactness  as  to  deceive  a 
connoiseeur    who    had    judged     from 
the  eye.    In  a  garden  he  took  notice 
of   every   cloud   that   passed,    by    the 
difference  in     temperature     on     the 
skin  of  his  face.     He  could  also  teU 
when  anything  was  held  near  his  face.l 
or  when  he  passed  by   a  tree  at  no, 
great  distance,  merely  from  the  dif- 
ferent impvUse  of  air  in  his  face.  And 
if  he  ever  walked  over  a  pavement  m 
court*   or     piazzas     which     reflected 
sound,  and  was  afterward  conducted 
thither  again,  he  could  tell  in  what 
part  of  the  walk  he  had  stood". 

To  Dr  Henry  Mayes,  the  first  blind 
man  to'  lecture  on  chemisti7,  was 
Klven  a  highly  polished  steel  plata., 
with  the  stroke  of  an  etching  tool  so  | 
minutely  engraved  on  it  that  it  was 
inTlblole  to  the  naked  eye:  with  his. 
linBers.  however,  he  discovered  the 
extent  and  measured  the  length  of 
the  Une. 

Many  incidents  of  this  sort  could 
be  ina^ced  to  teach  the  lesson  that 
a  man  doe»  not  at  any  period  giva 
up   hope. 
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Blind  Man  Wii 
^Hne    naiios    In 
All  County  Schools 

William  C.  Sn!lith(=ion,  eastern 
district  ficl'd  siupervisor  for  the 
blind,  said  today  that  Alex  C. 
GiLskill,  local  blind  man,  will  tune 
all  pianos  in  Bcaufor't  county 
schools  preparatory  to  eommience- 
meat  e-xerciseo  this  spring. 

Smithson  added  that  the  pifo- 
jc>ct  will  be  financed  "t)hroiig'h 
the  coopi'rative.  efforts  of  the 
Beaufort  ccunity  ach&oila',  the 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
and    WIPA."  , 

Gaskill,  the  supervisor  stated,! 
has  had  two  years  training  in  pia-! 
no  tunintr  at  the  State  School  for 
the  Blind,  I^aleigh,  in  addition  to 
several  years'  experience  gained 
in  the  practice  of  his  work  local- 
ly. 

"It  is  hoped  that  through  this 
project,"  Sniithson,  as,serted,  "Gas- 
kill  will  obtain  sufficient  private 
bu!>ir.ess  to  employ  him  through- 
out the  suinmer." 
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Blind.  He  Makes  Candy  Stand  a  School  for  Blind 

City  Hall  Merchant  Says  Sightless  Teacher  Is  Best  Plan 


Four   years    ago    Michael    Laciopa, 
then  26,   opened   a   candy   and   cigar 
stand   in    the   basement   of    Newark 
City    Hall.     Youngsters    who    stole 
candy    from    the    counter    and    occa- 
sional visitors  who  passed  false  coins 
('wondered  why  Laciopa  was  so  easy 
jto  deceive.   Tliey  didn't  know  he  was 
j  blind. 

I  But  now  that  he  has  become  a 
I  familiar  figure  at  City  Hall  Laciopa 
suffers  no  more  losses.  He  has 
achieved  a  measure  of  financial  inde- 
pendence and  has  turned  his  spare 
-time  energies  toward  helping  others 
in  his  plight  establish  themselves  in 
<  the  same  type  of  business.  Thus  his 
stand  has  become  a  free  training 
school. 

Laciopa's  success  —  he  owns  the 
busiest  stand  operated  by  a  blind  man 
in  New  Jersey— plus  a  recent  federal 
act  permitting  the  establishment  of 
refreshment  stands  in  all  federal 
buildings — has  given  other  blind  per- 
sons incentive  to  learn  the  business. 
Brief  Instruction  Needed. 

One  to  two  weeks  of  instruction  are 
required,  Laciopa  said  yesterday,  to 
train  a  blind  man  to  operate  his 
stand. 

"It  took  me  three  months  to  feel 
comfortable  behind  this  counter,"  he! 
continued.  "But  I  think  one  of  the 
reasons  is  that  a  sighted  person 
taught  me.  It  isn't  that  my  instruc- 
tor didn't  help  in  every  way  he  could 
— but  no  sighted  person  understands 
a  blind  man's  problems  quite  as  a 
blind  man  does.  He  may  change 
things  about  a  little,  not  realizing 
that  the  blind '  man  can't  see  the 
changes. 

'The  most  important  thing  is  sys- 
tem. There  are  more  than  200  brands 
of  commodities  in  the  stand.  I  know 
where  each  one  should  be  and  I 
always  keep  them  in  the  same  place. 
Because  my  eyes  are  clear,  many 
strangers  don't  even  know  I'm  blind." 

Laciopa,  a  native  Newarker,  at- 
tended Robert  Treat  School  and  for 
two  years  studied  at  Central  High. 
He  had  vision,  but  it  was  badly  im- 
paired. He  worked  as  a  mechanic 
for  a  while,  but  when  his  eyesight 
failed  completely  he  could  no  longer 
carry  on.  He  tried  selling  in- 
surance, but  with  little  success 

"When  a  man  first  loses  his  eye- 
sight he  wants  to  jump  in  the  lake," 
he  said.  "The  most  important 
function  of  organizations  like  the 
New  Jersey  Blind  Men's  Club,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  is  to  teach 
the  newly  blinded  that  life  is  still 
worth   living." 


Behind  refreshment  and  cigaret  stand  at  City  Hall  is  Michael 
Laciopa,  its  blind  owner.  Laciopa  has  turned  his  stand  into  a  free 
training  school  for  other  blind  who  want  to  enter  the  same  business. 


Work   Opens   New   Life. 

In  his  own  case,  Laciopa  con- 
tinued, he  suffered  constantly  after 
losing  his  sight  because  he  felt  he 
was  a  burden  on  his  family. 

"It  doesn't  matter  how  nice  every- 
one is  about  it.  You  still  feel  ycu 
are  a  millstone  about  the  neck  of 
society — unless  you  can  become  fi- 
nancially independent. 

"My  stand  has  mfeant  everything 
to  me.  After  my  mother  died  I 
moved  into  my  own  quarters  on  Hill 
street,  less  than  a  block  from  City 
Hall.  I  come  and  go  as  I  please. 
Everyone  is  very  nice  to  me,  but  I 
don't  feel  guilty  about  it.  I  am  earn- 
ing my  own  way." 

In  spare  hours  Laciopa  "reads" — 
that  is  he  listens  to  books  which  have 
been  vocally  transcribed  to  phono- 
graph records — and  he  entertains 
friends.  In  summer  he  enjoys 
athletics.  At  the  Blind  Men's  Club 
summer  liome  at  Leonardo  he  and 
the  others  swim,  row  and  hike.  Last 
summer  Laciopa  swam  four  and  a 
half  miles  from  Leonardo  to  Sandy 
Hook  by  following  the  sound  of 
voices  in  a  rowboat  which  preceded 
him. 


Enjoys  Ice  Skating. 

A  few  weeks  ago  he  and  several 
others  went  ice-skating  at  the  home 
of  a  blind  friend  who  operates  a 
country   store. 

"I  enjoy  being  at  the  stand," 
Laciopa  added,  "because  I've  made 
dozens  of  friends  there.  Although  I 
don't  know  all  their  names,  I  can 
identify  at  least  200  of  my  customers 
by  their  voices.  The  folks  at  City 
Hall  certainly  have  been  nice  to  me. 
Occasionally  the  commissioners  stop 
in.  I  know  the  old  ones  by  their 
voices.  They  tell  me  Director  Byrne 
has  stopped  here,  too,  but  I  don't 
know  which  one  he  is. 

"The  only  trouble  I  have  is  with 
visitors  who  don't  kn&w  I'm  blind. 
Some  get  a  little  impatient  when  I 
don't  take  the  money  Jrom  their 
hands.  But  75  per  cent,  of  'em  stop  j 
back  later  and  apologize."  i 

A  few  months  ago  Laciopa  added  j 
sandwiches  and  hot  coffee  to  his  i 
stock.     Because  it  created   confusion  | 

at  lunch  time  he-  hired  an  assistant, 
Thomas  Laulette,  to  handle  this  part 
of  the  business.  Laulette  is  blind  in 
one  eye  and  has  only  partial  vision 
in  the  other. 
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Blindness  Proves  No 
Rahaicap  to  Keiser 

—Has  Filling  Station 

— i — > 


'  Hariey  F.  Iveiser  has  been  blind 
sin  0  early  childhood  but  that  han- 
dicap does  not  hinder  him  in  his 
ariUnt  desire  to  earn  his  living  and 
that  of  his  family  wMlh  his  own 
hands. 

Last  fall  Mr.  Keiser  purchased  a 
fillln^?  station  at  the  corner  of  Du- 
buque and  Lafayette  streets.  When 
you  drive  into  his  station,  though,: 
and  he  happens  to  tend  to  your  car 
needs,  you  won't  necessarily  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  he  can  not 
see. 

With  the  help  of  Mr.  George 
Williams,  a  lifelong-  resident  of 
Iowa  City.  Mr.  Keiser  operates  and 
manages  his  filling  station. 

How  does  he  service  a  car  when 
he  is  at  the  station  alone  ?  Mr.  Kei- 
ser answers  that  question  by  stat- 
ing that  the  electric  computing: 
pumps  on  the  gasoline  tanks  are. 
equipped  with  bells  and  that  each 
ring  of  a  bell  tells  him  one  gallon 
of  gasoline  has  been  pumped.  He 
says  he  has  learned  that  it  takesj 
15  seconds  for  a  quart  of  oil  to, 
drain  from  the  bottle  and  can 
easily  guess  that  time.  As  to  the 
price  to  charge  the  customer  for 
gasoline,  he  relies  on  his  helper  to 
read  the  amount  computed  by  the' 
pump.  But  he  doesn't  need  any 
help  on  washing  windshields  or| 
filling  tires  with  air. 

Operating  a  filling  station  is  not! 
Mr.  Keiser's  only  accomplishment.^ 
He  and  Mrs.  Keiser,  who  is  alsoi 
blind  are  rearing  their  two  child-[ 
ren,  6  and  9  years  old.  They  live, 
at  516  South  Madison  street.  And] 
Mr.  Keiser  also  services  radios  and; 
tunes  pianos.  y 
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Blind  Operator  Of  Drink  Stand 
\       Keeps  Up  With  World's  Events 


L  A  blind  man  who  "started  out  In 
the  world  to  seek  my  own  course" 
In  spite  of  tils  haiidicap  Is  Lonnie 
Williams,  whose  stand  in  the  court 
house  supplies  workers  and  visitors 
there  with  candy,  cold  drinks  and 
cigarettes. 

Blind  almost  since  birth,  never- 
theless Lonnie  steers  his  "course" 
with  the  sureness  and  steadiness  of 
a  man  in  possession  of  all  his 
senses. 

Through  a  small  radio  at  the 
stand  and  publications  printed  in 
Braille,  Lonnie  keeps  pace  with 
current  happenings  on  the  ever- 
changing  world  stage.  He  will 
readily  give  his  opinion  on  Japan's 
war  in  China,  what  will  be  the  un- 
predictable Hitler's  next  move,  or 
what  Congress  should  do  to  relieve 
the  unemployment  situation. 

But  politics  seems  to  be  his  pri- 
mary interest — working  as  he  has 
for  the  last  three  yeai's  in  the  court 
house— and  the  Barkley-Chandler 
contest  looming  on  the  political 
horizon  di*aws  his  attention  like  a 
magnet  attracts  metal. 

Lonnie  was  born  on  his  father's 
farm  near  Epperson  in  1902— par- 
tially blind.  His  mother  died  when 
he  was  two  years  old,  and  his  father 
when  he  was  10.  Throughout  child- 
hood Lonnie  was  able  to  distinguish 
oialy  the  difference  between  ex- 
tremely bright  colors. 

In  1911  he  went  to  the  Kentucky 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  In  the 
10  years  he  was  there  he  received 
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^  helping  the  Blind 

To  the  Editor:  Just  as  I  am  In 
the  midst  of  my  household  duties! 
the  bell  rings.  I  go  to  the  door  andj 
there  stands  a  man  taking  orders 
for  goods  made  by  the  blind.  I; 
shout  "No"  at  him  and  slam  the; 
door  in  his  face.  Then  I  return  to| 
my  work,  only  to  be  seized  with 
spasms '  of  regret. 

I  know  we  all  want  to  help  thej 
Wind.  I  know  that  the  man  who! 
came  to  my  door  was  only  doing  a 
splendid  Christian  thing.  I  began 
to  despise  myself  for  having  been 
so  rude.  But  why  couldn't  he  have 
called  at  some  other  time — at  a 
time  when  I  wasn't  up  to  my  neck 
in  work?  ' 

Or,  better  still,  why  couldn't  he 
have  prepared  a  list  of  the  articles 
for  sale  and  left  the  list  with  me?i 
Then  in  my  leisure  moments  I  could 
go  over  the  articles  and  pick  outj 
certain  items  to  purchase.  The  cost 
of  printing  such  a  list  would  not  be 
very  great,  and  I  am  sure  that  such 
an  arrangement  would  not  only  be 
welcomed  by  the  average  housewife, 
but  would  also  benefit  the  blind  in 
greater  sales. 

MAIL  ORDER  BUYER. 


a  common  school  and  high  school! 
education.  In  1925  his  sight  f9,lledl 
completely.  He  lived  with  his  uncle 
until  he  was  30  years  old,  and  then 
was  when  he  decided  to  "start  out 
In  the  world  and  seek  my  own 
course." 

He  peddled  small  articles  for  a 
livelihood  from  1932  until  1935,  and 
then  established  his  business  In  the 
court  house. 

A  customer  approaches  the  stand 
and  asks  for  a  package  of  ciga- 
rettes. Lonnie  learns  the  brand 
the  customer  desires,  and  he 
reaches  for  the  package  with  a 
sureness  and  confidence  equal  to  I 
that  of  a  person  whose  movements 
are  guided  by  good  sight.  Lonnie 
hands  the  customer  his  cigarettes,  I 
takes  a  coin,  fishes  in  his  pocket 
until  his  sensitive  fingers  locate 
the  right  change,  and  then  he 
hands  the  coins  to  the  customer: 
with:  "Eight  cents;  that's  right, 
isn't  it? and  I  thank  you."         i 

Wlien  the  conversation  switches 
to  recreation  and  individual  accom- 
plishments, Lonnie  will  confide  that 
he  is  quite  a  vocalist.  He  sings 
"high  baritone"  in  a  trio  composed 
of  himself  and  two  companions  who 
are  partially  blind,  and  the  results] 
are  pleasing  to  the  ear.  | 

Lonnie's  courageous  fight  to  "seek 
my  own  course"  is  appreciated  by 
court  house  woi-kers  and  visitors, 
and  the  consumption  per  capita  of 
candy  and  cold  drinks  in  the  county! 
building  is  probably  as  high  as  tha;,tj 
anywhere  in  the  city.  '    ; 
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Blind  Women  Thrilled 
/?By  Braille  Cook  Book 

VNew  York,  Feb.  12 — The  simple 
kitchen  of  the  German  Evangel- 
ical Lutheran  church  of  53  Scher- 
merborn  street,  Brooklyn,  was  the 
scene  of  an  exciting  experiment 
as  two  blind  women  made  use  of 
the  first  Braille  cookbook  trans- 
cribed by  volunteers  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Red  Cross.  They  served  a 
luncheon  of  salad  and  muffins  to 
an  informal  group  of  welfare 
leaders. 

Miss  Catherine  Donnelly  one  of 
the  cooks,  ran  her  fingers  over  1 
of  the  cookbook's  three  volumes 
as  her  companion  prepared  the 
food.  "Oh,  this  sounds  wonderful 
— Lady  Golden  Glow  layer  cake," 
she  cried. 

Miss  Edna  A.  V/ood  chairman 
of  the  Braille  department  of  the 
I  chapter,  murmured,  -'My  heart's 
[in  my  mouth."  Miss  Donnelly 
jwent  on  unconcernedly:  "Here's 
another  beauty — maple  sugar  bis- 
Icuit."  Meanv/hile  Miss  Sadie  Ol- 
iver, the  other  cook,  took  a  quar- 
ter pound  of  print  butter  and 
measured  the  requued  four  tea- 
spoonfuls  by  using  tbe  first  joint 
in  her  index  finger  as  a  guage. 

"Two  cups  of  flour,  two  eggs,  a 
cup  of  milk  —  better  make  it  a 
little  more  as  the  cup  feels  small," 
continued  Miss  Donnelly.  "All 
right,  now  get  the  oven  at  400 
degrees."  This  was  done  by  touch- 
ing a  temperature  dial  with  an 
open  face.  She  timed  the  cooking 
'with  a  special  watch. 

Both  women  were  amused  ab 
the  surprise  of  theii-  guests  ^^hea 
the  cakes  came  out  well,  ^i 


Sets  uplsTcwl  Starid' 

Osca#  Birch,  blind  Astoria  resi- 
dent, today  opened  a  news  and  tOr 
jbacco  stand  in  the  main  lobby  of  the 
[Astoria  post  office  building  under  a 
new  fedei-al  law  which  permits  use 
■if  federal  buildings  for  such  pur- 
poses by  blind  persons.  Arrange- 
ments for  opening  the  stand  were 
made  by  the  state  blind  commission, 
according  tu-TffTs.TIarry  KuTke,  As- 
toria postmaster  and  member  of  the 
state  blind,  commission.  The  Rotary 
club,  giving  local  sponsorship  to 
the  project,  provided  a  loan  for  pur- 
chase of  the  equipment  and  stock. 
Birch  will  have  a  helper  for  a  week 
to  assist  him  in  getting  the  business 
going.  . 
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■ T^-KFNTrCKY    CLKRK 

Whitesbiirg.  Ky.— A  blind  man, 
Cossie  Quillen  of  Neon.  Ky.,  has 
assumed  his  dutiea  as  clerk  of 
Letcher    County. 

Quillen,  a  Republican,  was 
elected  in  November  over  Cro 
Caudili,  Democrat,  who  has  but 
one   arm. 

The  blind  clerk,  scoutmaster 
at  Neon,  lost  his  sight  when  he 
was  flTed  on  by  an  assailant  two 
j-ears  apo  while  leading  a  party 
of  Boy  Scouts  on  a  camping  trip 
in   the  mountains. 


BLIND    M.VN    OPER.\TEa  ^ 

_,-EUUCE    SWITCHBOARD 

k Kingston,      N.      C. — The      tele- 
one    operator    at    the    Kingston  | 
police  headquarters  is  a  blind  of- 
ficer,   whose    10    years    of    duty 
has    robbed    him    of    none    of   the 
thrills — and     perplexities     —     he  j 
once  had  as  an  officer  in  the  li/ie  i 
of  duty.  ' 

Claude  Jarman,  the  officer,  was 
given  telephone  duties  when  his 
sight  failed  him.  He  declined  a 
was   offered   him. 


Rciub  Opens  Stand  for  Blind  Man 


Under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Richmond  Lions  club  a  newsstand, 
candy,  and  tobacco  counter  was 
opened  this  morning  in  the  west  end 
of  the  local  post-office  lobby.  The 
project  which  has  been  carried  on  to 
provide  a  blind  man  with  means  of 
earning  money  to  support  himself 
and  family  is  done  with  the  aid  of 
the  fedeial  government  and  the 
Board  of  Industrial  Aid  for  the 
blind  at  Indianapolis. 

Fred  Craft,  127  Gardner  street, 
who  has  been  married  30  years  and 
has  a  family  of  four  children,  was 
selected  to  operate  the  stand.  The 
permanent  equipment  is  provided  by 


the  Lions,  and  Mr.  Craft  pays  for 
the   merchandise. 

Shown  in  the  photo  are  Everett 
Alkire,  Lions  club  president;  Mrs. 
Emma  Clark,  of  the  Social  Service 
bureau;  John  Brubaker,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  club;  Mr.  Craft,  (behind 
the  counter)  and  Aletha  L.  Young, 
field  worker  of  the  Board  of  Indus- 
trial Aid  for  the  Blind.  Mrs.  Yoiing 
will  be  in  the  city  for  a  shoit  while 
helping  establish  the  project.  Mil- 
dred Meskill,  filing  clerk  at  the 
board  offices,  will  assist  Mr.  Craft 
until  he  has  the  business  well  in 
mind.  Mrs.  Clark  has  co-operated 
in  the  plan  and  suggested  Mr. 
Craft  for  the  job. 

Rev.   D.   H.   Hammond,   chairman 


Palladium-Item   Photo. 


of  the  Sight  Conservation  commit- 
tee of  the  Lions  club,  has  been  an 
active  worker  in  bringing  about 
the  completion  of  the  project.  Other 
members  of  the  committee  are  Wal- 
ter Klehfoth  and  Dr.  S.  E.  Bond. 
Mr.  Craft  has  been  licensed  under 
government  regulations.  C,  D. 
Chadwick,  head  of  the  Industrial 
board,  was  in  the  city  this  morning 
helping  start  the  project.  Mr.  Chad- 
wick is  blind  himself. 

Mr.  Alkire  said  this  morning  the 
Lions  club  solicits  the  community's 
aid  in  helping  make  the  enterprise 
a  success  and  enabling  Mr.  Craft 
whose  blindness  prevents  him  from 
doing  most  kinds  of  work  to  earn 
his  own  living. 
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Metal  Dishes  Made 
By  Blind  Workers 


Bang  .  .  .  bang  .  .  .  bang !  It's  the  hammer  pounding  into 
beautiful  form  metal  dishes  which  the  blind  hammer-wielder 
will  never  see.  This  is  the  newest  experiment  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Bureau  of  Charity  in  providing  work  for  its  sightless 
clients.  1^ 


This  venture  into  metal  work  at  ] 
285  Schermerhorn  St.  has  just  be- 
gun.   Only  two  young  women  are  ] 


(  NEWS  foto  I 
Blind  girl  at  Brooklyn  Bureau  of     I 
Charities   is   banging   out   art  ob- 
ject from  metal.      Metal  craft  is 
new    experiinent   at   bureau. 

turning  out  the  plates  now.  Eventu- 
ally,   according    to    Miss    Roberta 
Townsend,  manager  of  the  Depart-  , 
ment  of  Blind  and  Crippled,  there 
will  be  more. 

Says  Girls  Like  Job. 

"It's  already  popular  with  the 
girls,"  she  said.  "They're  enthusi- 
astic— once  they  get  by  the  blis- 
ters and  sore  muscles  of  the  first 
Stages." 

Present    facilities     provide     for 

four    sizes    of    dishes.     There    are 

shallow  bowls — twelve  inches  and 

I  fourteen  inches   in   diameter— and 

finger   bowl    sets — a    little    saucer 

and  matching  bowl. 

!      Some  25,000  bangs — varying  in 

I  degrees  from  gentle  taps  to  lusty 

whacks — go  into  the  fourteen-inch 

size. 


"Hard?"  repeated  one  of  these 
metal  artists,  Ethel,  24.  (The 
Bureau  prefers  not  to  reveal  cli- 
ents' full  names.) 

"No,"  she  continued.  "It's  very 
easy  if  you  get  the  right  teaching. 
I  learned  the  technique  in  two 
weeks." 

Here's   How   It's   Done. 

Flat  disks  of  copper  or  pewter 
are  placed  on  the  wooden  moulds. 
This  is  the  first  step.  Then  the 
sensitive  fingers  of  the  sightless 
workers  begin  their  job.  With  a 
hide-covered  hammer,  they  shape 
out  the  dish,  always  working  in 
towards  the  center  from  the  out- 
side rim.  If  ("^he  fingers  are  treach-" 
erous,  throwing  the  metal  off  form, 
the  rim  buckles.  That's  all  the 
warning  needed,  Ethel  noted. 

"I  didn't  like  shaping  at  first," 
she  confessed. 

Shaping  a  large  bowl  requires 
a  day's  labor.  If  special  hammer 
marks  are  wanted  for  decorative 
purposes,  almost  another  day  is  I 
needed  to  tap  those  onto  the  metal. ' 
A  harder  hammer  is  used  for  this 
step. 

Ash  trays,  simple  candle  sticks 
and  other  articles  will  be  added  as 
soon  as  the  experiment  passes  into 
the  permanent  stage  of  the  de- 
partment program. 

"This  new  field  has  big  possi- 
bilities," Miss  Townsend  said.  "It 
adds  to  the  range  of  gift  articles 
the  blind  can  make.  Many  persons 
not  interested  in  aprons,  towels, 
woven  goods  and  other  traditional 
blind-made  merchandise  might  like 
1  these  metal  dishes.  We  might 
I  keep   abreast  of  the  times."  ^^^' 
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Don 't  Feel  Sorry  for  Bill; 
'^  Blind  Newsdealer  Sees 
^      More  Than  You,  Maybe 
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Don't  bother  to  feel  sorry  for  Bill  Gra-rj 
ham,  the  blind  news  dealer  at  24  North  Main 
street.  In  fact  you  may  actually  feel  a  bit 
disappointed  in  yourself  after  you've  seen 
his  shipshape  little  shop  and  observed  the 
thoroughly  efficient  way  in  which  Bill^j 
alone— conducts  his  thriving  business  and' 
generally  enjoys  life. 

Bill,  instead  of  being  handicapped  by  his 
so-called  affliction,  gets  more  of  the  real' 
"'zing"  out  of  life  than  a  lot  of  us  bored' 
mortals  who  have  two  good  working  eyes 
but  fall  far  short  of  Bill's  astonishing  re- 
sourcefulness. 

^  William  Joseph  Graham,  48,  who 
picks  out  instantly  and  without  a 
single  false  move  anything  in  his  big 
variety  of  stoclc,  who  sweeps  out, 
uses  the  dial  phone,  takes  messages 
for  his  customers,  tells  the  time  to 
the  dot  and  otherwise  exercises  his 
[complete  independence,  has  two  of  \ 
the  most  capable  hands  in  Provi- 
dence. 

WORKS  IN  A  JIFFY 


Bill  Graham 

is  shown 
(left)  as  he 

uses  his 
fingers  to 

see." 

(Tribune 

Staff  Photos) 


j  If  it's  a  particular  brand  of  cigar- 
ettes, Bill,  reaching  out  over  ten  or 
more  cartons  of  different  brands  on 
a  back  shelf,  which  is  marked  off  by 
thumb  tacks,  has  the  pack  for  you 
in  a  jiffy.  With  easy  assurance  he 
walks  out  from  behind  the  counter 
and  plucks  out  from  a  long  rack  that 
special  western  or  thriller  magazine 
you  call  for. 

There  are  100  titles  among  the 
magazines  and  every  copy  has  bill's 
own  marking  in  Braille  in  a  corner 
of  the  back  cover.  But,  often  he 
identifies  something  in  printed  mat- 
ter merely  by  the  "feel."  The  Trib- 
une he  can  tell  by  running  his  hand 
over  the  four  little  perforations  at 
the  outside  edge  of  the  paper. 

A  "Braille  slate,"  a  simple-look- 
ing gadget  a  few  inches  long,  with 
which  Bill  marks  the  periodicals  as 
they  come  in  or  "writes"  his  memos, 
is  a  big  help.  Any  little  bit  of  card- 
board will  do  for  "paper";  Bill 
punches  the  Braille  slate  with  great 
celerity.  This  is  how  he  does  his 
bookkeeping. 

USES  TYPEWRITER 

He  can  identify  a  regular  custom- 
er by  his  step  as  he  enters  the  door. 
No  one  has  a  chance  to  cheat  him, 
for  he  can  tell  just  by  the  ring 
whether   its   a   penny,   a   dime   or 
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I  I.IND  Rl  G  WEAVERS 

**       — — ^jfc 
porsons    I'liirafTt'    successfully 

.: occupations,  but  there  is  an 

!  unusual   manufacturing  establishment 
jin  Chicjino  in  which  all  the  operatives 
tare  blind,   and   employed   in  weavinij 
beautiful   rugs   of   intricate   patterns.; 
!     Their  pa\    is  on  n  piecework  basis ; 
and  they  earn  from  %\h  to  $45  a  week, 
acccixiinjf  to  their  skill.  The  force  in- 
cludes    both     men  and  women,     and 
when  operating  at  full  capacity  about 
25  are  employed.  j 

The  factory  was  started  12  years 
ago  by  a  former  electrical  engineer, 
who  became  interested  in  blind  work- 
ers while  installing  machinery  in  the 
craft  schools  of  the  Chicago  Light- 
house Association.  The  enterprise  has 
been  successful,  in  spite  of  unfavor- , 
able  business  conditions.  Most  of  the 
rugs  are  sold  by  house  to  house  can- 
vass, principally  in  the  East. 

This  unique  factory  is  purely  a  pri- 
vate commercial  enterprise,  not  con- 
nected with  any  charitable  institution, 
the  workers  being  self-supporting, 
I  most  of  them  being  married  and  hav- 
ing comfortable  homes.  i 
By  their  skill,  industry  and  pride  in 
their  work  these  blind  rug  weavers 
set  a  splendid  example  for  those  who , 
have  the  blessing  of  sight.  ; 


'a  it  ANT  S^E  SPRING 

I  / ^^  --- 


BILLY  ASHTON  TO  VEND  BIRD  SEED  SATURDAY; 
Sale  in  parks  to  aid  S,  A,  b1i]if|  wnrV^vo  ^y^^^r^ — 


\\m  or  CITY 


About  20  of  San  Antonio's  blind 
will  give  a  benefit  demonstration 
3f  their  skill  at  the)  Witte  museum 
Sunday  from  2:30  until  5  p.  m„ 
Father  Henry  V.  ^ug '  .has  .  an- 
lounced. 


'  In"additibh't6:  an  Informal  mu-i 
lical  program,  the  blind  will  dem- 
)nstrate  weaving  and  their  prowess  j 
n  other  fields  .  The  program  will! 
)e  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Agnes  G.  Far-  | 
ey,  an  official  of  the  San  Antonio 
Association  for  Bhnd  Workers.      -  ^ 

Beginning  Tuesday,  several  of-; 
the  blind  workers  will  sell  bird  seed 
at  noon  in  Maverick  and  Travis 
parks. 

Money  raised  from  the  sales  and 
the  program  Sunday  will  go  to  the 
workers  for  their  living  expenses. 


( 
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VENDING  STAND  IS  PROPOSED 

Li<DB§|CI^  Would  Establish  One  in 
f  Clmrt  House  Corridor 

A  proposal  to  establish  a  vending 
.stand  in  the  courthouse  to  be  oper~ 
,ated  by  a  blind  woman  selected  by 
the  state  bliri(r"aM--€l^>a.rtment,  was 
made  to  the  county  commissioners 
today  by  a  committee  from  the 
Lions  club  including  George  Lemon, 
Harvey  Bradley  and  Merle  W.  Chap- 
man. 

Commissioners  J.  N.  Gilkey  and 
Frank  Boisselle  were  favorable  to 
the  plan  but  asked  that  the  matter 
be  presented  by  tbe  committee  to- 
moiTow  to  the  entire  board.  Tiie 
Lions  club  has  aheady  established 
one  vending  stand  in  the  postoffice 
and  is  anxious  to  put  in  a  second. 
The  undertaking  will  be  financed 
from  funds  raised  by  the  club  at  a 
football  game  last  fall,  Lemon  ex- 
plained. 

Two  possible  locations  for  the 
i  stand  were  considered,  one  at  the 
I  front  entrance  to  the  courthouse, 
Ijust  inside  the  doorway,  and  the 
I  other  on  the  second  floor. 
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Jf  STAND  OPENS 

BUnI  yUn  Provided  Business] 
I    Bv  State  Setup 


.    Under  a  setup  provided  for  by ; 
ad'ilt    blind    and    the    Board    ol ! 
C    I  itT-   V  Tunir'""''"^""''"      Charles 
Gill   im  was  rciidy  to  do  business 
in   his   new   stand   in   the    court- 
' house  lobby  here  today. 

Mr   Gilliam.    23-year-old    blind 
piano  tuner,  who  moved  to  Chick- 
■asha  from  Cyril  about  two  years 
ago,  has  been  given  trammg  lor 
his  operation  of  the  stand  by  the 
state  commission  and  the  rehabili- 
tation department,  guided  by  Joe 
Story  of  Lawton.     Fixtures  have 
.  been  furnished  by  the  commission 
tand  the  operator  will  pay  a  small 
ypart  of  his  sales  this  month  into 
the    commission's    revolving   fund 
that     will     help    finance    others. 
When     the     installation    cost    has 
been  paid  out  by  the  operator,  he 
will  continue  to  turn  over  to  the 
commission  a  specified  amount  for 
'!  maintenance    cost.     The    fixtures, 
:  however,  will  remain  the  property 
of    the    commission,    the    location 
[being  under  its  control  that  other 
operators  may  be  assigned  should 
Gilliam  relinquish  his  right  at  any 
time,  J.  D.  Smith,  placement  offi- 
cer for  the  commission  said.  . 
The  setup  is  provided  for  underX 
House    Bill    431    and    the    federal' 
government.  Oklahoma  is  the  sixth 
\  state  to  cooperate  in  the  move.        ' 
>     Gilliam  is  married  and  has  one  i 
child. 

'.      In  the  stand,  to  the  left  of  th 
i  entrance    on    the    main    floor,    h 
f-will      handle      confections,      co 
S  and  a  line  of  tobacco. 


BLIND  WOMAN 
OPEpMI 

[Mrs.  Warren  Set  Up  Here 
'  fijk^  Courthouse  By 
C/ff     Commission 

Mrs.—  Sallie  Warren,  prominent/ 
Pauls  Valley  and  Garvin  county! 
wonian,  Tuesday  morning  took  overj 
the  operation  of  the  cigar  and  soft! 
drink  stand  in  the  lobby  of  thei 
courthouse    here.  i 

Mrs.  Warren,  totally  blind,  was  ' 
placed  in  the  stand  by  the  Oklahoma 
commission  for  the  adult  blind  under' 
provisions  of  the  Shepherd-Randolph 
bill  passed  by  congress  and  ratified 
by  the  last  state  legislature,  which 
provides  for  the  setting  up  in  bus- 
iness of  blind  persons  in  stands  in 
public    buildings. 

J.  D.  Smith,  field  agent  for  the  i 
commission,  said  some  $600  to  $700 
had  been  spent  in  remodeling  and : 
enlarging  the  stand  in  the  Garvin 
county  courthouse,  the  15th  to  be  j 
taken  over  by  the  commission  in  Ok-/ 
lahoma.  New  stock  has  been  added,\ 
he  explained,  '  with  Mrs.  Warren  j 
carrying  a  total  of  about  $150  in' 
stock. 

She  will  sell  cigars,  cigarets,  to- 
baccos, candy,  soft  drinks  and  news- 
papers, according  to  Smith,  who  hasi 
been  in  the  city  the  past  two  days' 
making  the  arrangements.  The  stand  j 
formerly  was  operated  by  Mr.  and; 
Mrs.    Mark    Loftis.  i 

To  be  eligible,  the  operator  of ' 
such  a  stand  must  live  in  the  county  j 
in  which  the  stand  is  located,  and  \ 
must  have  less  than  10  percent  vision,  '• 
Smith  explained.  After  these  require-  [ 
ments  are  met,  the  operators  are 
chosen  by  the  commission  on  need 
and    ability.  \ 

"We  feel  that  this  is  a  great  thing 
for  many  blind  adults  in  Oklahomar 
said     Smith.  ^  / 

J.  E.  Self  will  spend  several  days 
at  the  stand  with  Mrs.  Warren  as;^t- 
ing  her  in  getting  started,  accoijfling 
ho   Smith.  / 
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Blind  Girl  to  Cook  Meol 

7OTe3  Feature  of  Thursday  Schooi  Session 


GRETA    GRIFFIS. 


ILAH    MANCHESTER. 


Expert  instruction  in  modern 
cooking  methods  Mall  be  offered  at 
the  Electric  Applicance  league  cook- 
ing school  on  Thursday  morning  at 
the  State  theatre  by  Miss  Ilah  Man- 
chester, who  has  had  years  of  in- 
stitutional training  and  research 
work  in  the  experimental  kitchens 
of  the  Edison  General  Electric  Ap- 
pliance company,  makers  of  the 
Hotpoint  range.  A  graduate  in  home 
economics  of  Syracuse  university, 
she  has  directed  electric  cookery 
classes  in  many  leading  universities 
and  colleges  as  well  as  in  cities 
throughout  the  nation. 

As  a  special  feature  of  the  ses- 
sion Miss  Gretta  Griffis,  home 
economist  of  the  Edison  General 
Electric-  Appliance  company,  will 
demonstrate  the  ease  with  which  a 
complete  meal  may  be  cooked  on 
an  electric  range  without  the  use  of 
sight.  Undaunted  by  her  affliction, 
Miss  Griffis,  who  has  been  blind 
since  birth,  has  learned  to  cook 
entire  meals  on  an  electric  range 
because  the  absence  of  flame  in  the 
electric  range  made  it  safe  to  use.  A 
native  of  El  Dorado,  Kan.,  she    at- 


tended McPherson  college,  Mc- 
pherson, Kan.,  where  she  studied 
social  sciences.  Upon  graduation 
she  entered  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, where  in  August,  1935,  she 
obtained  her  Master's  degree  in 
educational  psychology. 

In  addition  to  her  demonstrations 
of  electric  cookery  Miss  Manches- 
ter will  bring  to  her  audience  a 
number  of  excellent  and  novel  re- 
cipes, each  dish  well-balanced  and 
nourishing,  appetizing  and  attrac- 
tive. In  dramatized  fashion  she  will 
offer  housewives  up-to-date  ideas  in 
modern  homemaking. 

"Women  since  time  immemorial," 
Miss  Manchester  says,  "have  ac- 
cepted cooking  as  their  lot  in  life — 
peeking  into  kettles  and  ovens, 
tending,  stirring,  watching— spend- 
ing hours  each  day  in  their  kitch- 
ens mothering  the  food  in  prepa- 
ration on  their  ranges. 

"Electricity  has  removed  the 
cloak  of  drudgery  and  the  veil  of 
uncertainty  from. cooking.  It  will 
show  that  home  economists  through 
research  have  pointed  the  way  to 
the  elimination  of  all  such    annoy- 
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OF  ELECTRIC  COOKING 

{Miss  Gretta  Griffis   Invites  Bath 
!       People  to  Attend  at  Central       ! 
/  Parish  House 


Miss  Gretta  Griffis,  home  economist 
of  the  Edison  General  Electric  Appli- 
ance Co.,  will  demonstrate  the  ease 
with  which  a  complete  meal  may  be 
cooked  on  an  electric  range  without  the 
use  of  sight  Tuesday,  April  26,  at 
!7.30  p.m.,  at  .Central  chu^-ca  'parish 
house.  Undaunted  by  her  affliction, 
Miss  Griflfis,  who  has  been  blind  .sjnce 
birth,  has  learned  to  cook  entire  meals 
on  an  electric  range.  A  native  of  El 
Dorado,  Kansas,  she  attended  McPher- 
son College,  McPherson,  Kansas,  where 
she  studied  social  sciences.  Upon  grad- 
uation she  entered  the  University  of 
Chicago,  where  in  August,  1935,  she  ob- 
tained her  Master's  Degree  in  Educa- 
tional Psychology. 

Always  desirous  of  being  of  assist- 
ance in  the  work  of  her  home,  Miss 
Griffis  was  handicapped  by  her  afflic- 
tion until  her  mother  attended  a  dem- 
onstration of  electric  cookeiy.  She 
immediately  saw  in  the  electric  range 
an  ideal  medium  for  her  daughter  to 
use  in  cooking  because  the  absence  of 
flame  in  the  electric  range  made  it 
safe  to  use.  Miss  Griflfis  began  cooking 
on  the  electric  range  after  instruction 
by  the  Kansas  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 
and  soon  became  so  proficient  that  she 
was  cooking  all  of  the  meals  for  her 
family.  Her  expert  use  of  the  elec- 
tric range  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Edison  General  Appliance  Co., 
makers  of  the  Hotpoint  electric  range, 
and  Miss  Griflfis  was  added  to  the  Hot- 
point  staff  of  home  economists  several 
months  ago.  Since  that  time  her  dem- 
onstrations have  attracted  huge  audi- 
ences wherever  she  has  appeared,  and 
have  won  nationwide  attention  of  mag- 
azines and  newspapers. 

Included  in  the  local  demonstration 
will  be  all  types  of  sujrface  and  oven 
cookery  as  well  as  the  preparation  of 
broiler  cooked  foods.  She  will  also 
demonstrate  the  use  of  the  Thrift 
Cooker  unit  of  the  electric  range.  In 
making  pies,  cakes,  cookies,  etc.,  she  is 
able  to  divide  the  ingredients  exactly 
through  the  use  of  measuring  cups  and 
measuring  spoons.  Spices  she  identifies 
through  her  sense  of  smell.  She  knows 
that  flour  comes  in  a  sack  and  baking 
powder  in  a  can  and  therefore  can  tell 
them;  apart.  The  time  chime  and 
"Chef's  Brain"  or  timer  clock  of  the 
range  enable  her  to  time  each  cooking 
operation  accurately.  She  comes  here 
under  the  sponsor  of  The  Central 
Maine  Power  Co. 
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I     BLIND  PHONE  OPERATOlt  '\ 

-  One  of  the  operators  of  the  auto- 
matic switchboard  in  Great  Portland 
street  telephone  station,  London, 
England,  is  Miss  M.  G.  Lavity.  She  is 
blind.  The  switchboard  has  pins  at 
top  and  bottom  of  plugs  so  that  she 
can  gauge  the  spot  she  wants.  She 
also  takes  down  messages  and  tele- 
grams for  staff  members,  using  a 
Bi'aille  shorthand  machine  at  the 
side  of  the  switchboard. 
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¥\^\k  Asked  to  Help 
Ri^flf  Win  Prize 

j  liwiafieis  of  the  Oklahoma  com- 
I misliwr  for  the  ^n(injj,..iiiinri  have 
Lposted  a  ^afh  Pi'l^f  "^  considerable 
I  value  lo  ije  awarcff^  fS"1*W-blaKl  op- 
j  erator  of  afiy  of  the  stands  estab- 
I  lished  by  the  commission  and  oper- 
ated by  blind  men  under  the  plan, 
if    was    announced. 

Red  Riddle,  operator  of  the  stand 
in  the  T«d,eral  post  office  building, 
is  eligible  for  this  prize  wliich  is 
to  be  awarded  to  the  stand  making 
the  greatest  percentage  of  increase 
in  grass  sales  for  the  month  of 
June  as  compared  witl^  the  month 
of  May.  \ 

Piiends  of  Riddle  are  \urging  all 
citizem  to  help  him  winxthe  prize 
and  all  veterans  of  the  World  war 
are  particularly  invited  to  Jjuy  from 
Riddle,  who  is  an  ex -.service  man. 

The  Ardmone  Lions  c^ub,  part 
sponsor  of  the  stand,  and  other  civic 
;  organizations  are  also  asl^d  to  co- 
j  operate  in  making  the  local  operator 
I  eligible  for  the  award,     j  ' 

Riddle  has  operated  ^the  state 
established  cigar  and  ne^fs  stand  in 


the  post  office  for  several  months, 

r  Onward! 

Edmond,  Okla. 
In  this  college  town  the  students 
who  frequent  the  bookstore  of  a 
sightless  newsdealer  have  good  rea- 
son to  know  that  life  can  be  whole- 
some and  happy  and  economically- 
sufficient  even  for  the  physically 
handicapped. 

P.  C.  Slack  lost  his  sight  at  15 
years  of  age;  yet  he  did  not  permit 
the  loss  to  confuse  his  determination 
to  be  happy  and  independent.  For 
j  a  time  he  was  engaged  in  the  busi- 
I  ness  of  piano  tuning.  As  soon  as  he 
I  was  able,  he  bought  a  bookstore  in 
I  this    college    town;    and    for    mord 
than  40  years  the  community  has 
had  reason  to  profit  by  his  coura- 
geous, kindly  lite. 

The  town  has  made  a  legend  out 

of  the  story  of  a  stranger  stopping 

the  sightless  newsdealer  to  inquire 

i  of  a  direction  and  of  his  response— 

I  he  took  the  stranger's  bags  and  per- 

.sonally  conducted   the  stranger   to 

:  the  house!  And  the  young  folk  in 

town  know  the  story— which  is  true, 

too — of  the  numberless  occasions  he 

has  operated  his  cash  register   in 

'  the  rush  season  and  never  failed  to 

check  out  perfectly  at  the  end  of  the 

day. 

It  is  an  encouraging  picture  for 
young  people  to  see  as  they  pre- 
pare for  their  futures,  the  picture 
of  a  blind  man  happily  operating  a 
good  business,  believing  all  the  while 
in  the  inherent  honesty  and  good- 
ness of  his  fellowmen,  and  in  turn 
receiving  the  good  things  he  ex- 
pects. 


I  Blenden  Brandenburg 
iters  Business  Contest 
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Blind&f(  Brandenburg,  blind 
youth  who  operates  a  cigar  and 
news  stand  in  the  postoffice  lobby, 
is  entered  into  a  contest  with  the 
26vJilind  operators  of. ataada-in-, Ok- 
lahoma  postoffices   to    build    busi- 

jUess    during    the    month    of    June. 

[His  place  was  inspected  today  by 

'J.  D.  Smith,  placement^^agent  for 
the  Oklahoma  state  commission  for 
the  aduitblmy"  I'lin  .i^yjinsj  of  the 

I  contest  must  show  a  winning  pajf- 
centage    of    business    increase  ifor 

I  the  month  of  June  over  hisyousi- 
ness    in    May.      The     local  i^tand 

I  ranks  high   in   Oklahoma.  / 


eally  Leading  the   Blind 


Most  of  us  feel  a  sense  of  pity 
when  we  see  a  blind  man  but  few  of 
us  give  expression  to  the  feeling 
except  by  helping  him  across  the 
street,  or  if  he  is  a  mendicant,  giv- 
ing him  a  coin. 

Neither  gesture  Is  much  of  a  lift. 
The  mendicant  remains  a  beggar 
and  the  man  escorted  through  traf- 
fic will  have  other  streets  to  cross. 
Fortunately  for  thousands  of  sight- 
less men  and  women,  a  more 
thoughtful,  practical  assistance  Is 
enabling  them  to  be  self-support- 
ing and  to  accomplish  things  which 
to  a  normal  person  would  seem 
miraculous— and  perhaps  they  truly 
are. 

A  goodly  part  of  the  momentum 
in  that  respect  is  attributed  to  Prof. 
J.  C.  Graham,  head  of  the  poultry 
department  at  the  Massachusetts 
State  College.  An  experiment  he 
'was  instrumental  in  initiating  20 
jyears  ago  at  the  Red  Cross  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  in  Maryland,  has 
jtaken  root,  flourished  and  rehabil- 
iitated  hundreds  of  the  blind. 
I  Prof.  Graham's  principal  interest 
lis  agricultiu-e.  Therefore  he  under- 
took to  prove  that  a  blind  farmer 
could  make  his  way  in  the  world. 
By  way  of  lectures.  Braille  reading 
iand  actual  farming,  his  students 
prepared  themselves  for  the  day 
when  they  would  go  It  alone. 

They  were  taught  about  soil  and 
fertilizers,  agricultural  economics, 
animal  husbandry,  dairying,  horti- 
culture, plant  diseases,  bee  keeping, 
poultry  culture,  jncubation  and 
brooding,  poultry  judging  and  mar- 
keting, and  analogous  subjects. 


In  a  commercial  department  were 
courses  devoted  to  salesmanship, 
store  management,  business  admin- 
istration and  life  Insurance.  You 
might  wonder  how  a  blind  man  could 
sell  life  insurance,  being  unable  to 
consult  a  rate  book  in  order  to  tell 
a  prospect  what  it  would  cost  him. 

Joseph  L.  Murphy  of  Minneapolis 
provided  an  exemplary  answer  to 
that  when'he  decided  that  he  could 
tackle  such  a  job  despite  his  sight- 
lessness. He  had  worked  his  way 
through  law  school,  learning  through 
a  shorthand  system  he  had  devised 
to  meet  his  needs.  Then  he  decided 
he  would  like  life  insurance  better. 
The  man  who  hired  him.  William  J. 
Keating  explained  later:  "Murphy 
called  on  me  one  day  and  said  he 
would  like  to  enter  the  insurance 
business.  "We  sat  down  and  talked 
it  over.  Murphy  knew  what  he 
wanted  and  explained  his  desires  In 
a  straightforward  way.  I  liked  him. 
We  signed  a  contract." 

Murphy  clicked. 

His  employer  told  how:  "Most  peo- 
ple have  seen  a  rate  book — columns 
on  columns  of  ruled  lines  and  figures. 
Well,  you'd  naturally  think  that 
Murphy  would  carry  one  like  the 
rest  of  the  salesmen  and  ask  the 
prospect  to  look  up  his  own  rates. 
Not  Murphy!  We  sat  down  together 
and  I  went  over  the  rate  book,  page- 
by  page.  Murphy  laid  a  strip  of 
perfwated  steel,  somewhat  like  a 
cribbage  marker,  over  a  sheet  of 
paper,  so  he  could  ptmch  a  small  steel 
instrument  through  the  holes.  He 
punched  away.  When  he  was  through 
he  had  prepared  a  book  he  could 
read  with  his  fingertips." 
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BLINDSTAND  SALES 
SHOW  DECIDED  GAIN 
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Two  Operators  in  Yakima  to  Have 

Fall  Cleanup  and  Plan  to 

.  Get  New  Stocks 


/i 


Gain  in  business  for  August  over 
July  at  the  .blind  vending  stand 
operated  by  Leo  P.  Udell,  in  the  post 
office  building,  is  about  15  per  cent, 
tentative  audits  show,  A.  E.  Ellis, 
state  supervisor  of  blind  stands 
says.  The  volume  for  July  was  con- 
siderably better  than  had  been  an- 
ticipated, Ellis  says,  and  in  propor- 
tion, was  higher  than  that  of  most 
business  establishments  in  the  city. 

Ellis  says  Udell  and  Miss  Eliza- 
!beth  Mackie,  who  operates  a  similar 
stand  in  the  court  house,  will  both 
be  busy  over  the  week-end  cleaning 
up  their  display  cases  preparatory 
to  putting  in  a  complete  new  line 
■of  fall  merchandise.  During  the 
j  Warm  summer  months,  Udell  has  al- 
lowed his  candy  stocks  to  run  low, 
Ellis  says,  but  with  the  return  of 
cooler  days,  it  will  be  possible  to 
re-stock. 

Ellis,  who  arrived  in  the  city  Fri- 
day, expects  to  be  in  Yakima  until 
Wednesday  evening,  making  his 
audit  of  stands  here  he  says.  After 
that  he  leaves  for  the  coast,  where 
he  expects  to  open  the  thirteenth  in 
a  state  chain,  in  the  federal  build- 
ing in  Seattle.  - 
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liidnst^ous  Despite  Indiisti'ial  Blindness 


FRANK   ROWAN,   left,   sells   a  magazine    to    J.   L.   HUDE, 
watchman  in  the  post  office  building. 


iV.  0.  ISlinA  Man  Finds  New  Life 
Opening  tor  Him  Under  Laiv 


By  HARNETT  T. 

"No  tin  cup  for  me"  his  motto, 
31 -year-old  Frank  Rowan  finds  a 
new  life  opening  before  him  this 
month — as  the  first  Orleanian  to 
become  self -supporting  under  a  new 
federal  law  for  the  blind. 

Through  a  new  measure  hailed  by 
friends  of  the  sightless  and  victims 
of  that  affliction,  Frank  is  the  ini- 
tial person  to  be  allowed  a  vending 
stand  in  a  United  States  public 
building  in  this  city. 

He  has  been  given  the  "fixings" 
for  a  business  of  his  own,  through 
the  State  Board  for  the  Blind — his 
original  stock  of  candies,  cakes,  to- 
baccos and  magazines.  From  here 
forward,  he's  on  his  own,  to  replen- 
ish his  supplies,  operate  his  estab- 
lishment, keep  his  accounts  and 
make  out  by  his  own  unaided  ef-  j 
forts.  i 

"All  Wonderful"  \ 

And  today,  behind  his  smell  coun- 
ter at  one  of  the  side  entrances  of 
the  big  Post  Office  building.  Prank 
found  it  "all  wonderful."     \ 


"This  is  the  kind  of  thing  thei 
blind  want,"  he  exclaimed.  "Not 
charity,  not  'help,'  but  a  chance  to 
get  on  their  feet  and  be  self-rer 
specting,  to  offer  something  to  the 
world.  No  dark  glasses  and  dogs  on 
a  rope;  no  hymn  singing  and  no 
open  palm." 

At  home,  at  3308  Banks  street,  Is 
his  "only  assistant,"  his  mother, 
who  goes  over  his  books  once  week- 
ly to  make  reports  to  the  state  and 
federal  officials  in  charge  of  the 
program.  His  father  lies  ill;  and 
that's  an  extra  reason  Prank  was 
so  glad  to  get  this  opportunity. 
"Until  just  a  little  while  ago,  ht 
could  help  where  I  couldn't,"  he  ex- 
plained. "Now  it's  the  other  way 
around." 

He  has  little,  if  any  trouble,  at 
his  job,  though  the  objects  he  sells 
and  the  money  that  passes  to  pay 
for  them  are  unseen  to  him. 

"I  know  the  difference  by  the 
feel  between  nickels  and  dimes, 
quarters  and  50-cent  pieces — and 
tokens,"  he  grinned.    "As  a  rule,  1 


don't  take  bills  of  more  than  a  dol- 
lar. So  that  eliminates  any  danger 
there.  As  for  the  goods— I  have 
them  arranged  so  that  I  always 
know  what's  In  each  box.  Maga- 
zines?   That's  different. 

"But  I  can  tell  by  the  size,  some- 
times.   And     the     customers    help 
when  I'm  not  sure." 
Everybody  Friendly 

In  fact,  says  Frank,  "that's  a  big 
thing  about  this.  Everybody  is 
friendly.  When  I  don't  make  out 
just  the  right  thing,  they  correct 
me^  j  have  lots  of  friends,  all  over 
The  bu'iiaTitg'i'-'flmkijig  more  every) 
day,  I  think."  | 

His  situation  Is  different  from', 
that  of  most  blind  men  and  women. 
They  inch  through  life,  not  know- 
ing of  the  real  world  that  lies  be- 
yond the  barrier.  But  he  was  born 
with  sight,  got  along  like  any  othw,; 
until  one  day  in  1927.  A  car  hlti 
him,  everything  went  dark,  and  he 
hasn't  seen  properly  since  then. 
The  nerves  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
that  control  sight,  were  badly  dam- 
aged. He  isn't  totally  sightless. 
The  doctors  call  It  "industrip,l  blind- 
ness," meaning  he  can't  earn  a  nor- 
mal living  with  his  eyes.  His  cen- 
tral vision  is  totally  gone.  But  if 
he  twists  his  head,  out  of  the  cor- 
ners of  his  eyes,  he  can  see,  dimly. 
Even  that  is  fading,  has  dimmed 
year  by  year. 

Still,  he  has  hope  that  someday 
he  will  be  able  to  leave  the  little 
stand,  and  venture  forth. as  a  man 
who  can  use  his  eyes  again.  "The 
doctors  say  there  is  no  hope  now.j 
but  I  always  say  that  scientists  are- 
finding  something  new  all  the] 
time."  I 

By  considerable  effort,  partly  by', 
I  holding  books    close  to    his    face, 
I  partly  by  using  a  knowledge  he  had 
!  accumulated  previously,  Prank  man-. 
'  aged  to  continue  his  regular  work 
a  time  after  he    was   hit.    He  con- 
tinued as   an   office  worker   for   a 
while,  but  soon  that  became  impos- 
sible.    In  one  job,    he    worked  six 
months  at  night  work,  "and  I  think 
I  burned  out  a  lot  of  the  little  sight 
I  had  then,"  he  recalled. 

Then  he  turned  to  radio,  became 
a  licensed  operator,  for  two  years 
went  out  on  regular  trips  with  the 
Standard  Fruit  and  Clyde  Mallory 
lines.  But  his  sight  slowly  ebbed, 
and  at  last  he  had  to  drop  that. 
For  the  past  two  years  now,  he  has 
been  out  of  a  job.  Then  came  the 
federal  law,  "to  stimulate  the  blind 
to  greater  efforts  in  striving  to 
make  themselves  self-supporting. 
William  J.  Dunn,  chairman  of  the 
employment  bureau  of  the  state 
board,  got  to  work  to  put  the  plan 
into  effect  here.  Frank's  applica- 
tion was  the  first  to  be  accepted. 
Welfare,  federal  and  other  officials 
co-operated,  and  after  all  of  the  pre- 
liminary papers  and  other  details 
were  cleared  away,  Frank  set  him- 
self up. 

Today  he  was  thoroughly  settled, 
a  part  of  the  regular  line  up  of 
things  at  the  Post  Office.  And  as 
he  told  of  his  work,  he  was  inter- 
rupted every  few  minutes.  "Hi 
Prank,  how's  it  going?"  "Business 
1  good  today?"  or  "Gimme  a  couple/| 
...  Here's  the  right  change."  ^  | 
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Almost  Blind  Texas  Young     1^ 
{?      Man  Stars  as  a  Whistler 


A  Texas  boy,  handicapped  In  his 
ambition  to  become  a  concert  vio- 
linist by  a  childhood  illness  which 
rendered  him  almost  totally  blind, 
has  turned  his  talents  to  an  almost 
undeveloped  field  and  today  oc- 
Icupies  a  unique  position  in  the 
musical  world. 

At  28,  Fred  Lowery  is  perhaps  the 
only  person  alive  who  can  whistle 
|tv;o  and  three-part  harmony,  who 
can  pucker  his  lips  and  produce  a 
sound  which  convinces  a  listener 
that  two  or  even  three  persons  are 
whistling. 

He  loves  to  whistle  such  numbers 
as  "Overture  to  William  Tell"  or 
Kreisler's  "Caprice  Viennois,"  and 
does    it    with    an    ease    and    clarity 


FRED   LOWERY 

which  amazes  his  listeners.  He 
has  whistled  for  the  President  and 
has  entertained  civic  leaders  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

Fred  cannot  read  music.  His  right 
eye  is  artificial  and  his  left  is  only 
10  percent  effective.  But  he  loves  to 
listen  to  symphonic  recordings  and 
has  pursed  his  lips  to  accompany 
almost  every  great  master  as  he 
listens  to  their  worlcs,  sitting  before 
his  portable  phonograph. 


Son  of  Cotton  Farmer 

The  son  of  a  hard-working  South- 
western cotton  farmer,  Fred  waSi 
born  in  Palestine,,T'ex.,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  state  capital.  In  his' 
infancy  sickness  impaired  his  sight 
and  gradually  he  found  his  right 
eye  had  lost  its  vision  and  his  left 
also  was  seriously  affected.  He 
attended  the  Blind  Institute  at  Aus- 
tin and  tried  to  study  his  favorite 
instrument,  the  violin,  but  found 
reading  the  music  an  almost  hope- 
less task.  I 


One  day,  however,  a  whistler, 
Ernest  Nichols,  came  to  the  school 
to  give  a  concert  for  the  boys.  Fred 
was  17  then,  had  worked  in  the  cot- 
ton fields  during  the  Summers  for 
money  to  pursue  his  ambition,  and 
was  determined  he  would  somehow 
"make  good"  in  music. 


Featured  with  Lopez 

"I  thought,  after  hearing  Nichols, 
that  I  could  do  as  well  as  he,  al- 
though I  had  not  given  serious 
thought  to  whistling  as  a  career," 
Lowery  said.  "I  had  never  realized 
it  could  be  a  commercial  art.  How- 
ever, he  heard  me,  encouraged  me 
to  keep  going,  and  soon  I  had  got 
myself  a  piano  player  and'  was 
giving  recitals  for  colleges  and  uni- 
versities throughout  the  Southwest, 

"I  went  to  Dallas  in  1931,  and  got 
myself  on  the  air  and  in  theatres. 
Three  years  later,  Rudy  Vallee  'dis- 
covered' me  and  the  going  wasn't 
.so  hard  after  that.  I  sang  with  him, 
with  Morton  Downey,  and  in- 1936, 
with   John   McCormack." 

For  the  last  four  years  Fred  has 
been  featured  with  Vincent  Lopez, 
and  today  his  future  is  definitely 
assured.  He  has  joined  the  list  of 
those  who  have  overcome  serious 
handicaps  to  "make  good." 

Fred  is  a  baseball  fan,  and  rarely 
misses  listening  to  broadcasts  of 
games  or  "dope"  in  his  spare  time. 
He  goes  to  games,  and  although,  he 
says,  he  can't  see  a  ball  hit  to  the 
outfield,  he  qan  see  the  runner  go 
around  the  bases  or  trot  disgustedly 
off  the  field  after  he  is  tagged  out. 
The  roar  of  the  crowds  makes  Fred 
feel  at  home,  and  part  of  it  all. 

He  has  always  kept  in  touch  with 
all  scientific  movements  to  aid  the 
blind,  talks  earnestly  about  the  "see- 
ing eye"  dogs  and  is  visiting  the 
Perkins'  Institution'  while''he  is  in 
Boston  this  week.  His  foUow-roomer 
in  the  Hotel  Brunswick,  while  he 
appears  at  the  Ritz  Roof,  is  rbturd 
Johnny  Morris,  the  Lopez  drummer- 
who  had  everyone  daffy  a  few  years 
back  with  his  "Knock,  Knock,  Who's 
There?"  sonr.  From  Morris  and  his 
radio,  Fred  has  gleaned  information 
on  almost  every  topic  and  there  is 
little  he  misses  in  world  affairs  to- 
day. 


^^^/ 


Blmd^erchant  Earns 
I  'XTvmg"At  Her  Stand 


Blindrie&s  may  be  an  unsurmount- 
(Sble  friountain  in  the  lives  of  some 
{people,  but  not  so  vi'ith  the  operator 
j  of  the  stand  on  the  Wall  street  side 
jof  the  courthouse  square  here. 
'  _  Dai)ly,she  goes  about  her  way,  sell- 
ing  smokes,  drinks,  candies  and  the 
like  to  those  customers  who  pass  her 
way,  many  of  them  not  suspecting 
.she  is  blind. 

Many   of   our   readers,    no    doubt 
[have  wondered  what  the  stand  was 
jail  about  and  why  it  was  so  prom- 
jinently  located.     The  truth  is— state 
I  laws  permit  such  stands  to  be  prom- 
linently  placed  and  to  make  it  easier 
to   remove   certain   tax   restrictions, 
providing    approval    of     the     State 
Blind   Commission   is  forthcoming. 
I     This  stand   was   provided   by   the 
I  commission    and    sponsored    locally 
by  a  civic  organization,  which  hap- 
pens to  be  the  Lions  club. 
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Blind  hrieft 
Of  Blind  in  Own 
Business  Now 

CharlPs  R.  Hoyt,  who  has  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  recent  years 
working  in  the  interests  of  Seattle 
blind  men  and  women,  has  been 
rewarded  for  his  efforts.  Sightless 
for  twenty  years,  Koyt  has  opened 
his  own  cigar  stand  in  the  Federal 
Office  Building,  First  Avenue  and 
Madison  Street. 

It    was    no     ordinary     opening, 
either.     Mayor  Arthur  B.  Langlie 
was  there  Thursday,  congratulating 
Hoyt     on     his     business     venture. 
Scores    of    Hoyt's    blind    friends, 
whom    he    never    has    seen,    were 
Ithere.     Besides  bouquets  they  took 
Hoyt  gifts,  for  the  day  was  Hoyt's 
fifty-second   birthday    anniversary. 
Arthur  Ellis,   cigar  stand  super- 
visor in  the  State  Department  of 
Social    Security,    Division    for    the 
Blind,  said  an  act  of  Congress  per- 
mits blind  persons  to  operate  con- 
cessions     in      government  -  owned 
buildings.    Hoyt's  is  the  thirteenth 
such  stand  operating  in  this  state. 
It  took  in  $13  in  its  first  day. 

Profits  made  by  blind  owners  of 
such  cigar  stands  go  directly  to 
the  operators  and  no  part  is  taken 
by  the  Social  Security  Department. 
The  owners,  however,  do  not  re- 
ceive pensions. 

Fixtures  in  Hoyt's  stand  were 
paid  for  by  the  Rotary  Club.  Hoyt 
will  reimburse  the  club  from  his 
profits.  I 

*  Hoyt  has  been  treasurer  of  the \ 
Washington  Protective  Association 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  five  years.  He 
was  the  first  man  in  Seattle  to  re-  , 
celve  a  blind  pension  and  the  first 
ft)  obtain  a  street  car  pass  for 
blind  persons. 


^^ncessions  Of      i 
Blind  Operator  \ 
re  AreClosedl 


bby  concessions  at  the  fed-j 
eral  building  and  court  house  \ 
were  closed  Saturday,  and  Allen  j 
Tutt,  516  Vj  D  avenue,  operator  J 
who  has  been  blind  14  years,  aaJtf 
they  would  not  be  re-opened.  / 
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concessions,    but  they  won't  pay,"'j 
the   amiable  blind  youth  declared.! 
The    concession      in     the     federal ' 
building  opened   .Jan.    5,   and  Tutt 
added  the  concession  a-t  the  court 
house  during  the  summe 

But  hard  luck  in  a  w'birld  al- 
ways dark  failed  to  discourage 
Tutt,  who  is  married,  and  is\the 
father  of  two  children.  "I'll  f 
something  else,"  he  declared  wi 
«ager   optimism. 

Tutt  has  been  blind  since  la 
ihorse  kicked  him  on  the  forehead 
on  the  family  farm  in  western  Co- 
manche county. 

The  lobby  concession  at  the  fed- 
eral building  was  permitted  un- 
der the  provision  of  the  Sheppard- 
Randolph  bill  passed  by  congress. 
It  was  financed  by  an  act  of  the 
last  legislature. 

The  state  furnished  Tutt  with 
fixtures  for  the  concessibn,  on 
which  he  paid  rent.  He  was  ex- 
empted from  rent  for  the  .  space^ 
used   in  both  buildings 

Tutt  is  not  totally  blind,  bill 
ttiis  vision  is  less  than  10  per  cant, 
according  to  a  medical  exanyma' 
tion.  /      1 
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BLINDNESS  IS  NO  HANDICAP      ^ 
"  ""SAYS  SIGHTLESS  SPEAKER 

W:  R.  Dulbkett,  Who  Earned  Two  College  De- 
greeS)  Cites  Life  at  High  School  Assembly 


-^3 


A  blind  professional  lecturer,  W.  K. 
Duckett,  related  the  story  of  his  life 
at  a  Hi£:h  school  assembly  this  morn- 
ing; to  show  that  a  physical  defect  is 
not  a  handicap.  His  blindness  was  not 
revealed  until  he  mentioned,  almost 
casually,  the  loss  of  his  sight  at  the 
age  of  25  years.  Since  then  he  has 
completed  High  school,  received  bach- 
elor of  arts  and  master  of  arts  degrees 
from  Kansas  State  Teachers'  college 
and  Columbia  university,  respectively, 
and  lectured  in  46  states. 


Mr.  Duckett.  introduced  by  Prin- 
cipal Leslie  O.  Jolinson  as  one  of  the 
iecturers  provided  by  the  John  Wood- 
ivard  Lowe  fund,  stood  in  back  of  a 
small  table,  usually  with  a  hand  on 
^he  surface.  Nothing  was  said  of  his 
blindness  until  he  had  talked  perhaps 
50  minutes. 

Duty  To  Find  Niche. 

The  lecture,  entitled  "The  Niche," 
stressed  four  points:  It  is  our  duty 
lo  render  our  best  service  to  society, 
finding  a  niche  where  this  is  possible. 
Physical  defects  are  not  handicaps. 
Where  there  are  will  power  and  am- 
bition, success  is  inevitable.  Work  i 
that  is  disliked  is  likely  to  prove  val-  , 
uable. 

While  making  these  poihts,  Mr. 
Duckett  spoke  of  experiences  at 
schools  and  with  a  dog,  Scotty.  Scotty 
was  just  an  ordinary  dog,  but  he  be- 
came the  first  dog  enrolled  at  Col- 
umbia, the  only  dog  in  the  world  not 
specially  trained  for  guiding  the  blind 
to  receive  a  medal  for  guiding  of  the 
blind,  and  a  very  famous  animal.  He 
foimd  a  niche. 

When  the  speaker  found  that  he 
would  never  see  again  (he  had  served 
iu  the  American  Expeditionary 
Force),  his  job  was  to  convince  him- 
|self  that  blindness  was  no  handicap. 
From  the  day  he  did  this,  it  hasn't 
been,  he  remarked. 


Education  His  Business. 

The  question  most  frequently  asked 
I  of  him  is  how  he  made  a  success  of 
schooling.     He   has   made    education 
I  his  business,  he  replies.    He  left  high 
I  school  at  the  age  of   14  because  lie 
!  thought  he  knew  too  much.     He  re- 
!  entered  high  school  at  27,  then  went 
I  on  to  four  colleges. 
I     The  speaker's  present  canine  guide, 
i  Lady,  trotted  on  to  the  stage  at  his 
hail  and  remained  on  the  table  as  he: 
I  talked.    At  the  end  of  the  address,  Mr.. 
Duckett  introduced    his    wife,     who 
drives  the  car  that  takes  them  around. 
I  The  trio  now  are  making  their  head- 
I  quarters  in  Lynnfield. 
j     Members  of  the  senior,  junior  and 
half  the  sophomore  classes  were   in 
the  audience.     The  school  orchestra,  i 
directed  by  G.  Allyn  Browne,  played 
and  Cadet  Col.  Edward  R.  Fallon  led 
the    pledge    of    allegiance    and    flag  ] 
I  salute. 
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Blind_AutQ_Mechanic  Plans  New  Comeback 
Despite  Tragic  Set  back  at  Start  of  Career 


Broken  I  Stean)   Gauge 

On  Boiler  Changed 

Fireman's  Life 


Fate  has  given  Wallace  "Cap" 
Manning,  74  Parkway,  pretty  much 
of  a  kicking  around  in  the  last  54 
J  ears  but  undaunted  "Cap"  is  plan- 
ning a  comeback. 

Forty  years  ago  "Cap"  was  a  ship 
fireman  ambitious  to  be  a  marine 
engineer.  Things  looked  promising, 
too,  until  a  steam  gauge  burst  in 
his  face.  In  a  few  seconds  his  en- 
tire future  was  changed.  He  was 
partly  blind.  In  four  more  years 
he  was  totally  blind. 

Blind  at  18  —  just  when  most 
youths  were  facing  the  most  fruit- 
ful years  of  their  life. 

"I  wa*!  sure  low,"  Manning  de- 
clared yesterday.  "There  didn't 
eeem  to  be  much  use  in  living. 
But  I  had  to  do  something,  so  I 
went  to  the  Batavia  school  and 
learned   piano   tuning." 

Piano  tuning!  When  he  wanted 
to  be  an  engineer.  "Cap"  still  felt 
b;ue. 

New  .^Lmbitions 
But  in  his  endless  hours  of  piano 
tuning  an  idea  was  brewing.  Per- 
haps he  still  could  become  an  en- 
gineer or  at  least  almost  one.  When 
m  scheel  he  had  been  fascinated 
v/ith  physics  and  had  stored  away 
every  available  bit  of  know^ledge  on 
the  subject. 

Knowing  the  principles  that  made 
motors  function,  he  might  be  able 
to  develop  into  a  mechanic.  He 
worked  with  his  neighbors  on  their 
boats  and  cars  and  by  painstaking 
feeling  and  listening  he  became 
atlc  to  diagnose  their  ills  and  fix 
them. 

One  day  he  inserted  a  second  ad- 
vertisement in  the  paper  in  addi- 
tion to  his  one  for  piano  tuning. 
The  new  one  offered  to  do  auto- 
n.obile  repair  work  anywhere.  Next 
day  "Cap"  received  a  call  to  repair 
a  car  belonging  to  John  Hill  and 
he  was  launched  on  his  career  as 
an  automobile  mechanic. 
Form  Partnership 
Hill  was  impressed  with  his 
work  and  the  two  went  into  part- 
nership in  a  garage.  That  was  way 
back  in  1914  when  cars  were  com- 
paratively few.  It  was  slow 
tedious  work  getting  people  to 
trust  a  blind  man  to  repair  their 
cars  but  in  the  eucceding  years 
"Cap"  built  up  a  profitable  busi- 
ness. 

He  event  went  in  for  some  in- 
venting on  the  side.  And  his  first 
successful  invention  was  for  a 
guard  on  steam  guages  to  keep 
some  other  young  man  from  suf- 
fering the  same  accident  he  did. 
"It  wasn't  so  strange  as  it  might 
seem  for  a  blind  man  to  fix  auto- 
mobiles,"     Manning      explained. 


Sensitive  hands  that  can  feel  in  a  motor  the  trouble  which 
he  has  no  eyes  to  see  have  helped  "Cap"  Maiming',  blind  auto 
mechanic  to  win  out  after  vears  of  recurring-  adversities. 

"From    my    studies    of    physics    I 


my 

knew  the  principles  on  which  all 
machines  work  and  I  was  able  to 
keep  up  with  the  ways  these  prin- 
ciples were  applied  by  having  peo-, 
pic  read  to  me  and  by  working  on 
the  new  model  cars." 

Fingers  Beat  Eyes 
"Cap's"      supersensitive      hearing 


and  fingers  remedied  motor  trou-; 
bles  many  mechanics  with  the  best 
of  sight  were  unable  to  find. 

Business     increased     and     "Can"!  -     -    .- . 

had   forgotten  all  about     his  early ;  ;;;'«""""^ """""  "^ 
ambition   to   become   a   marine   en-|^ 
gineer.      He     was     a     good     auto 
mechanic  with   a   prosperous   busi' 


But  like  many  other  business  men 
he  was  caught  in  the  stock  market 
crash  and  the  depression  played  no 
favorites  even  though  "Cap"  was 
blind.  His  business  dwindled  to 
nothing  under  the  heel  of  slashed 
home  budgets. 

He  was  back  where  he  started  as 
a  youth  of  18. 

Used  to  adversity,  "Cap"  just 
jxritted  his  teeth  and  waited,  work- 
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Blind  Man  Reopens 
)ffice  Concession 


'^S 


Isy^ond  Rippee,  blind  busi- 
ness man  of  Tipton,  until  ordered 
to  Oklahoma  City  by  Governor 
Marland  Jo, .  t^te.Jhe., position  of 
executive  "secretary  of  the  adult 
coillinilJbitDii  uf  the  blind,  Wednes- 
day reopened  the  concession  stand 
in  the  postoffice  lobby. 

Rippee  says  he  had  the  West- 
inghouse  franchise  for  Tipton  and 
was  in  the  grocery  business  at  the 
time  of  his  getting  the  city  job 
that  has  never  materialized. 

He  has  in  his  possession  the 
executive  order  of  the  governor, 
dated  Sept.  12,  appointing  him  to 
the  office.  Later  he  says  oppo- 
sition wa^  voic^  by  another 
group  and  the  .•governor  than  did 
,  s'ome  "fence-w^llcing,"  refusing  to 
rule  either  way  on  the  job  decis' 
ion. 

He  will  dispense  cigars,  tobac- 
co  and   packaged   confections    at 
the  federal  building  location  and 
urges  the  patronage  of  all  persons 
;  having  business- in  that  vicinity. 


%.^/^y./?.j/^ 

TP'—il   •ilntlfl    "r'^'''^t-'d>i8  set  up   in 

"business  by  the  Commis.sion  for  the 

•^llllli  '^"^■i.iMBitffi^'  ^?..,  ""''  o^  the 
16th  Legislature  will  convene  at  the 
Biltmore  Hotel  tomorrow  lor  an  all- 
day  jsalps  meeting.  The  commis.sion 
has*  e^ipp^  21  stands  in  public 
buildings*.H»aid  J.  D.  Smith,  place- 
ment blfiftei^  who  is  arranging  the 
sales  session — first  of  its  kind.  Cigar 
and  candy  distributors  are  helping 
with  arrangements.  Speakers  will^ 
include  Mike  Monroney,  congress-' 
man-at-large;  Rep.  Murray  Gib- 
bons, Claude  Dean,  assistant  su- 
pervisor of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, and  Jay  G.  Paris,  Ponca  City, 
district  governor  of  the  Lions  Clubf 


SecTiJid.  Vending  Stand 

for/Blfind  Is    OMned 

in  Pdrish  Courthouse 


The  second  vending  stand,  super- 
vised by  the  Louisiana  State  Board 
for  the  Blind  in  Baton  Rouge,  was 
opened  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
East  Baton  ..RQiiga— .pari.qh  court- 
house yesterday,  Dr.  George  O. 
Delesdernier,  executive  secretary  of 
the  bq^rd,  announced. 

The  stand,  authorized  in  a  re- 
cent meeting'  of  the  police  jury,  is 
operated  by  Tom  Brown  under  the 
supervision  o<f  Louis  Berdami,  Jr., 
supervisor  of  the  five  vending 
lotands    in    the    state. 

The  courthouse  stand,  supplied 
with  candy,  cigarettes,  gum  and 
cold  drinks,  was  preceded  by  a 
similar  booth  now^  in  operation  in 
the    post    office    building    here. 

Other  stands  operated  in  the 
state  are  In  a  New  Orleans  post 
office,  a  Natchitoches  post  officey 
and  in  the  Calcasieu  parish  court/ 
house  in  Lake  Charles.  / 


Blind  Worker 
To  Be  Employed 

A  blind  girl  Is  to  be  given  a  steno- 
graphic Job  in  the  new  consolidated 
city-county  welfare  department. 
Mayor  Marvin  tji.sclosed  yesterday. 

The  young  woman,  whose  name  wasl 
not  announced,  is  scheduled  to  Join' 
the  welfare  staff  as  a  dictaphone 
operator. 

Blind  workers  arc  exempt  from  state 
civil  service  regulations,  the  mayor 
said. 


BLIND  EMPLOYMENT 
PROJECT  OUTLINED 


McAulay   Says   Con- 
ing Public  of  Effi- 
ncy  Is  Tough  Job 


lindness  Is  an  inconvenience — 
not  a  handicap  or  a  tragedy,"  John 
H.  McAulay,  formerly  of  Yakima, 
who  is  blind  himself,  says.  He  serves 
as  vocational  placement  agent  for 
the  division  for  the  blind  under  the 
state  department  of  social  security. 

"Proving  this  contention  to  pros- 
pective employers  of  blind  persons 
is  the  hardest  job  we  have,"  he 
says.  "The  way  we  work  this  educa- 
tion program  out  is  to  call  on  an 
employer  and  make  a  survey  of  his 
factory  or  business  establishment. 
Whenever  I  find  a  position  which 
seems  particularly  suited  to  a  blind 
employe,  I  demonstrate  the  job  my- 
self. 

How  Plan  Works 

"Then,  if  the  plant  owner  is  will- 
ing, we  ^ile  application  for  the  po- 1 
sition  when  it  becomes  vacant.  We  I 
then  take  one  of  our  blind  proteges  J 
to  the  plant  and  acquaint  him  with  | 
his  machine  or  task,  | 

"We  insist  regular  wages  be  paidj 
the  blind  person  and  we  require,  in' 
return,  the  blind  person  accomplish  | 
a  full  day's  work  or  be  discharged 
just  as  any  other  employe  would  be." 

During  this  last  summer,  McAulay 
says  he  has  managed  to  place  fouri 
individuals  in  the  frozen  food  in-  1 
dustries.  These  persons  serve  as  boxi 
makers,  packers  and  even  as  sort- 1 
ers.  They  work  efficiently  and  givej 
complete  satisfaction  to  the  firms 
which  employ  them.  j 

This  placement  service,  McAulay 
says,  has  been  under  way  about  a 
year  now.  Eight  individuals  arej 
holding  permanent  positions  and 
part-time  employment  has  been 
found  for  others. 

Good  as  Typists 

Blind  persons  make  unusuaJly 
good  typists  provided  they  are  put: 
into  offices  where  they  can  work 
from  dictaphones  or  other  sound-! 
contact  devices.  They  develop  a  high 
degree  of  accuracy,  McAulay  says, 
and  wherever  they  have  been  em- 
r^oyed,  the  work  done  has  been 
highly  acceptable. 

It  wouldn't  seem  a  saw  mill  is 
any  place  for  a  blind  man.  McAulay, 
however,  thought  it  might  be.  He 
visited  a  large  plant  on  the  coast 
recently.  At  the  lower  end  of  the 
mill,  behind  the  trimming  saw,  one 
man  has  the  job  of  taking  rejected 
•ticks  of  lumber  from  one  conveyor 


beJt  and  of  transferring  them  to  a 
return  belt  where  the  saws  work  the 
lumber  over.  A  trained  man  works 
just  above  this  position  and  when- 
ever he  finds  a  piece  for  rejection, 
he  pulls  4t  out  so  it  projects  be- 
yond the  belt. 

Aim  of  Service 

McAulay  demonstrated  he  could 
find  these  pieces  by  touch  and  he 
worked  at  the  job  long  enough  to 
convince  the  mill  owner  a  blind  per- 
son is  capable  of  handling  the  task. 
As  soon  as  there  is  an  opening  for 
a  man  to  pull  trim,  one  of  Mc- 
Aulay's  students  will  get  the  job. 

"Summing  up  the  activities  andi 
aims  of  this  work,"  McAulay  says,l 
"we  attempt  to  bring  the  blind  per-' 
sons  In  this  state  to  positions  of 
full  pay,  full  production  and  full 
opportunity."  A 


BLIND  TELEPHONE 
OPERATOR  OF  WELTY 
BUYS  STAND  HERE 

C>Y- U'^'""  ,  ''''^y'.'w-  l)liiul^  luan 
wlui  A)eraif>(l  n'  Icipphone  eN- 
rhn|i.u<Ual  Welly  lor  iil)()iit  :>0 
ye;irs.  Satmvhix-  was  "loola'iis  ov- 
f-M-  his  new  l)H'iii'>s.s  al'lcr  piir- 
(•lia.siui;  the  coiii-tlimisf  .stand 
from   J.    R.    Henry, 

Taylor    is   on^'    of    the    21    Miiiii 

persons    or    the    .state    .y?'! — nri in 

Iwiiiiy^'fa    hy    I  III       I  1II.1   I  I. uussion 

fdi"    afiiili     blind.       .T.    D.       Siiiiil), 

i  placeiTienT  iisenl,    .s.iiil.     I'h*    hiiiul 

X'■^y    Tor    Iheii'    stocl;     and    equip- 

.  ilieiit     1  y     liii  iiIh.l;     ovei'    a     port  ion 

I  of    tlieir    income    earli    month     tO' 


i  the    .stale.    This    is    used    to    start 

j  oihev    blind-  persons    in    business.- 

I       Taylor,   knov/n    to   most   persons 

i  in   his   disiri   1    as    Kiim.    was    ha\'- 

ing    a    l)it    of    Ironl'le    in     placing 

his   old    fvioiids   Saturday,    decla:' 

ing  "if  I   heard   their  voices   ov'er 

a     telephone     1     avoiiUI    recognize 

them    anytime,    but    bore    it    is    a 

I'it    diffprent.     I'll    just    have       .0 

learn    the   i-niie=;   aiui    then    romeni- 

i'er   voices.'',.  ' 

Friends    v.fho    liave  ■knovv'n    him 

for   years   v/ere   sure   hft   eonld    -)o 

that    witlior.t    diffi-ulty.    He    'will 

be    cisrsjsf.ed    b,v     bis    son    and      by 

T?fiba'  P,;--,rtrptt   in   oneratinn   of  th 

stand    for   a    time    until    he 

tjie  ban?;-  of   ;lii;r'.s."  be  s; 
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^lind^  He  Builds  Business 
To  Employ  Sightless 


-c^ 


Y 


OU  may  find 

who  became  t 

iried,  the  father  of 

I  moving"  spirit  bejii 
ago  where  only"T5lind  per- 

;ons  are  employed. 

George  E.  Piper  is  the 
lame  of  this  remarkable  chap, 
vvho  refused  to  accept  defeat 
iespite  the  handicap  which 
:ame  from  his  ]oss  of  vision,  and  it 
vas  George  E.  Piper  who  went  to 


George  Piper. 

Gov.  Horner  three  years  ago  and 
enlisted  his  help  for  blind  employ- 
ables. He  succeeded  so  well  that 
today  he's  placement  agent  for  the 
blind  in  the  state  Department  of 
Public  Welfare. 

Illness  resulting  from  a  tumor  on 
the  brain  left  young  Piper  without 
his  sight.  He  was  sent  to  the  Jack- 
sonville (111.)  School  for  the  Blind. 
There  he  went  through  the  gram- 
mar grades  and  high  school.  At- 
tending the  same  school  was  a  girl 
from  Chicago  whom  he  later 
married. 


BY   JOHN    P.   LALLY. 

the  going  a  bit  difficult  these  day 
otalh^  blind  at  the  age  of  12,  and  t 

three  children,  he  is  not  only  self- 
nd  an  organization  which  owns  24 

He  was  graduated  in  1916  and 
returned  to  Chicago,  where  he 
was  born.  Here  he  studied  oral 
expression  for  two  years.  Finished 
with  that  he  found  himself  face 
to  face  with  the  task  of  supporting 
not  only  himself  but  his  parents 
as  well. 

Perseverance  brought  him  success 
and  it  wasn't  long  before  he  opened 
a  stand  in  the  Loop.  He  prospered. 
Then  he  took  to  selling  insurance, 
and  later  added  a  line  of  hosiery. 
In  his  contact  with  the  public  he 
did  not  reveal  his  handicap,  but  put 
his  proposals  strictly  on  a  business 
basis. 

In  1925,  nine  years  after  leaving 
the  Jacksonville  school,  he  married 
a  girl  who  had  no  vision  in.  one  eye 
and  a  little  more  than  5  per  cent 
in  the  other. 

It  was  while  he  was  selling  that 
the  idea  came  to  him  to  see  Gov. 
-Horner.  The  governor  was  im- 
pressed when  his  blind  visitor  out- 
j lined  his  plan  to  form  an  associa- 
Ition  of  blind  merchants  in  Chicago 
Sand  Illinois. 

THE  governor  and  his  blind  vis- 
,  itor  sat  for  hours  discussing  the 
i  suggestion  and  in  the  end  Gov, 
Horner  pledged  his  support  and 
sympathy  and  now  in  Chicago  there 
are  24  stands,  all  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  members  of  the  Blin.d  Mer- 
chants Association  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Piper  holds  no  official  posi- 
tion in  the  organization,  but  his 
office  is  generally  used  by  the  exec- 
lutives  when  they  discuss  their 
^problems. 

And  in  that  office  at  109^  North 
Dearborn  street  there's  a  Braille 
typewriter  which  Mr.  Piper  some- 
times uses  in  his  correspondence 
because  some  of  his  business  is  with 
Braille  readers.  As  he  looked  back 
over  his  44  years  this  week  he  was 
most  grateful  for  the  fact  that  his 
three  children  have  perfect  vision 
and  that  Gov.  Horner  listened  to  an 
idea  which  came  from  a  blind  man. 


s,  but  here's  a  man 
oday,  happily  mar- 
supporting  but  the 
newsstands  in  Chi- 


ne said  in  part; 

"But  the  beginning  was  hard.  We 
had  to  start  out  on  a  shoestring. 
There  were  no  funds  at  hand,  no 
source  of  prospects.  No  one  who 
had  any  money  was  willing  to 
gamble  on  the  idea  of  stand-opera- 
tion. My  friends  all  wished  me 
well  and  hoped  for  the  best,  bul 
that  was  about  all.  They  thought 
I  was  crazy;  they  said  that  I  would 
be  scalped  and  a  martyr  to  a  cause 
however  good. 

.**CINCE  my  hair  was  pretty  thir 
■  ■  'J  at  the  time  anyway,  I  felt  tha 
a  scalping  might  not  be  so  bad 
But  'one  person  whose  achievement: 
I  have  always  admired  told  m( 
that  I  would  have  to  have  fund; 
and  that  it  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take to  go  on  without  them. 

"Nevertheless  I  went  ahead 
starting  to  open  up  these  stands 
to  sell  cigars,  magazines,  newspa- 
pers, candy  and  even  lunches.  The 
right  people  had  to  be  selected  and 
the  locations  had  to  be  opened  up. 
It  was  very  hard  going,  especially 
at  first. 

'  ■  "And  we  are  now  on  our  way, 
despite  the  many  headaches  and 
difficulties  that  have  been  encoun- 
tered, and  we  are  in  this  line  to 
stay.  But  we  need  the  help  and 
co-operation  of  business  and  pro- 
fessional people,  and  the  public  at 
large.  We  need  funds  and  we  need 
their  confidence  in  our  own  ability 
to  work  on  a  par,  taking  no  odds 
from  our  competitors,  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  'sighted'  world. 

"In  a  couple  of  weeks  there  will 
be  an  announcement  of  a  new  or- 
ganization being  formed  to  help  the 
blind  to  get  started  financially.  It 
will  be  called  'Business  Opportuni- 
ties for  the  Blind,  Incorp.'  It  will 
consist  of  a  small  group  of  business 
and  professional  people  who  have 
been  interested  in  the  employment 
possibilities  for  the  actively  quali- 
fied blind.  So  far  there  are  no 
funds,  but  we  hope  that  there  will 
be  a  response  to  this  appeal  in  the 
near  future."  / 
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First  Blind  Vending 
Stand  In  N,  H.  ; 
Opens  Tomorrow   ,■ 

Tlie  first  blind  vending  stand  in  tlie 
state  will  be  opened  in  the  Federal 
building  at  Manchester  tomorrow  un- 
der the  sponsorship  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare. 

The  operation  of  the  stand  Ix:  auth- 
orized by  the  Randolph-Shepherd  act 
passed  by  Congress  several  years  ago 
which  makes  it  possible  for  blind  per- 
sons under  proper  license  to  sell  arti- 
cles in  Federal  buUdlngs.  The  state 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  has 
been  licensed  to  operate  the  project 
and  the  Association  for  the  Blind  hM  \ 
advanced  $850  to  constitute  a  revolv- 
ing fund  for  the  purchase  of  mer- 
chandise. 
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.stands  Help  Blind 

Nine  vending  stands  for  blind 
persons  were  installed  in  public 
buildings  of  Washington  in  1938, 
bringing  the  number  now  in  opera- 
tion to  14.  according  to  A.  E.  Ellis, 
who  has  charge  of  the  state-wide 
blind  vending  stand  project.  The 
first  of  these  stands  designed  to 
make  blind  persons  wholly  or  partly 
self-supporting  was  started  in  May, 
1937.  The  earnings  of  six  of  the 
stands  is  enough  to  make  their 
operators  entirely  self-supporting. 
The  average  makes  its  operator  50 
per  cent  self-supporting. 
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BLIND  MAN  IN 
NEW  ENDEAVOR 
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AnVbrffrotis  To  Succeed  In 

Operating  CourHiouse 

Vending  Stand 

Albert     Ricf,    25^yRar-nld Menroe 

man,  Friday  took  his  place  in  a  work- 
ing world  as  operator  of  a  cigsr  and 
candy  shop  in  the  lobby  of  the  Ouach- 
ita parish  jcourliwuse;-  Blind  since 
birth,  Mr.  Rice  is  the  first  local  per- 
son to  benefit  from  a  program  in- 
augurated by  the  Louisiana  state 
board  for  the  blind  to  aid  sightless 
persons  in  making  their  own  liveli- 
hood. 

"I  think  this  is  a  wonderful  pro- 
gram and  it  is  my  ambition  to  make 
good,"  Rice  declared  in  an  interview. 
"Even  if  I  am  not  capable,  some  other 
blind  person  can  take  this  stand 
over." 

Snatches  of  his  life— a  life  spent  in 
state  institutions  because  of  the  death 
of  his  parents  when  he  was  a  small 
child— were  told.  Deprived  of  the  care 
of  parents,  living  in  a  completely 
darkened  world,  Albert  Rice  has  al- 
lowed no  pessimism  to  creep  into  his 
life  and  today  he  considers  himself  a 
fortunate  person.  Albert's  mother  died 
when  he  was  born  and  for  eighteen 
months  he  was  cared  for  by  a  friend. 
At  this  age  he  was  placed  in  a  New 
/  Orleans  orphanage  until  he  reached 
j  school  age.  He  was  then  taken  to  the 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Baton  Rouge 
where  he  remained  to  receive  a  high 
school  education,  spending  winters  in 
the  capital  city  and  his  summers  in 
jthe  orphanage  in  New  Orleans  and  in 
'the  Louisiana  Baptist  Children's  home 
here.  For  the  past  five  years  he  has 
lived  in  Monroe.  Despite  his  handi- 
cap, he  has  supported  himself  by  sell- 
ing brooms,  tuning  pianos,  or  doing 
such  work  as  he  was  taught  in  Baton 
Rouge. 

Rice  learned  Braille  and  through 
this  medium  of  reading  he  is  well  in- 
formed in  regard  to  current  affairs. 
He  has  no  trouble  in  getting  about 
bn  the  streets,  but  the  inside  of  build- 
ings confuse  him.  His  keen  seAse  of 
Much— this  sense  which  will  enable 
him  to  distinguish  one  soft  drink  from 
Another  by  just  the  feel  of  the  bottle  \ 
,L-has  been  his  "eyes."  He  will  be 
jtaught  to  find  candy  bars  and  other 
items  by  their  placement  in  the  cases 
tod  he  already  is  familiar  with  the. 
Iganies  of  the  products  he  sells. 
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AN  OI|GAi!fIZATION  of  fifty  blind  men, 
operating  In  Chicago  under  the  name  of  "The 
Mutual  Progressive  Association  for  the 
Blind,"  can  give  many  others  some  valuable 
pointers  on  self-sufficiency. 
j  After  six  weeks  of  operating  a  workshop 
I  set  up  on  eight  dollars  capital,  these  men, 
mostly  middle-aged  and  seriously  handi- 
capped, are  supporting  themselve;?  by  their 
own  labor.  Thrown  out  of  work  when  a  state- 
operated  broom  factory  closed,  th'ey  refused 
to  become  objects  of  charity  and  decided  to 
"go  into  business"  for  themselves.  Their  joint 
capital  was  sufficient  only  to  buy  the  material 
for  two  door  mats.  These  they  made  and 
sold  for  enough  money  to  manufacture  four. 
Then  they  got  enough  to  make  a  dozen,  and 
today  their  daily  output  is  twenty-five.  They 
employ  salesmen  to  move  their  goods  into  the 
market,  and  these  are  the  only  men  with 
sight  connected  with  the  organization. 

The  independence  of  these  men  is  a  re- 
freshing departure  from  the  usual  pattern  of 
today.  Many  seriously  handicapped  persons 
like  these  blind  men  are  carrying  on  in  the 
midst  of  unemployment,  as  diligent  as  ever 
in  their  small  occupations  or,  in  the  absence 
of  an  pccuaption,  determined  to  make  one.     ' 
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Braiding  of  Dog  Leads         I 
||s  New  Work  for  Blind' 

The  New  Jersey  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind  has  initiated  a  new 
industrial  activity  for  the  sightless 
in  Newark.  It  is  the  braiv.lng  of  dog 
leads  by  hand. 

The  idea  originated  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  competition  held  by  the 
Arnerican  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
in  its  search  for  new  vocational  ou'. 
lets  for  blind  workers.  M.  C.  111.  ;1, 
president  uf  the  foundation,  awarded 
a  $250  prize  to  Miss  Norma  Cari^^n- 
ter  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  for  suggesting 
the^manufacture  of  dog  accessories. 
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j (Watch  Opening  Of  Newsstand  For  Blind  Man 


Photo  by  Acme 
Those  who  participated  in  the  Wednesday  afternoon  opening  of  a  newsstand  to  be  conducted  by  Fred  Les- 
nick,  blind  resident  of  this  city,  in  New  Brunswick  are  shown  with  him  in  the  picture  above.  From  left  to  right  in 
ihe  front  row  are  Anthony  Orlowski,  James  Murray,  Isadore  Silverman,  Jacob  M.  Klein,  Clarence  Seely,  John 
O'Donnell,  Michael  Lacopa,  state  blind  commission  purchasing  agent,  Lesnlck,  Freeholder  Anthony  S.  Gadek, 
rr..  Freeholder  W.  Robert  Hale,  former  Sheriff  Fred  Garven,  Probation  Officer  Charles  MacWilliam,  Samuel  V. 
:;onvery  and  John  White.  The  stand  was  erected  for  Lcsnick  by  the  New  Jersey  Blind  Commission  and  is  located 
it  the  entrance  to  the  county  courthouse. 


Gets  Key  From  Freeholder 


ruoto    by    Acme 

Formal  opening  of  the  newsstand  erected  for  Fred  Lesnick,  bling  resi- 
dent of  this  city,  at  the  entrance  to  the  county  courthouse  in  New  Bruns- 
wick by  the  New  Jersey  Blind  Commission  took  place  Wednesday  afternoon. 
The  above  picture  shows  Freeholder  Anthony  S.  Gadek,  Jr.,  of  this  city, 
director  of  social   welfare,  presenting  Lesnick  with  tha  keyj_to_the_stand. 
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Rubber  Doormats  Aid  Blind 
In   Training   for   Vocations 


Rubber  doormats  are  being  used 
as  a  stepping  stone  to  vocational 
training  success  and  jobs  for  the 
blind. 

Close  to  4,000  rubber  doormats 
made  fi'om  worn  tire  casings  have 
already  been^.pftodyced  this  year  at 
the  ChicStb'  Lighlft<>ii^  for  the 
[Blind,  3323  West  Cermal^^road,  to 
ika^  active  the  Lighthouse  "program 
IJ^aiding  the  blind  to  help  them- 
selves. 

I  Funds  to  further  the  program  will 
be  raised  at  a  benefit  "Palm  Beach' 
dinner  and  swimming  party  next 
Wednesday  at  the  Lake  Shore  Ath- 
letic Club,  according  to  Mrs.  Theo- 
dore S.  Gary,  president  of  the  or- 
ganization; Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Con- 
nors and  Mrs.  Warren  H.  Clarke 
have  been  appointed  co-chairmen  of 
the  benefit. 

The  discovery  of  a  method  of 
producing  high  quality  doormats 
from  tire  casings  has  provided  one 
of  the  most  successful  developments 
for  blind   workers   in   the   29-year 


liist'ory"of  the  Lighthouse,  according 
ito  Edith  L.  Switf,  director  of  the 
West  Side  establishment.  At  present 
50  blind  workers  are  given  train- 
ing and  employment,  and  scores  of 
v/orkers  are  placed  in  private  em- 
ployment every  year. 

Through  sales  outlets  arranged  by 
a  large  mail  order  and  retail  organ- 
ization, a  steady  demand  for  the 
production  of  the  blind  workers  has 
been  created.  Production  has  been 
increased  more  than  10  times  over 
the  1938  output.  Other  products 
v.'hich  are  manufactured  and  sold 
under  the  ^Lighthouse  vocational 
program  include  telephone  parts, 
push  brushes,  and  a  wide  variety 
of  high  quality  weaving,  from  utili- 
ty baskets  to  the  finest  decorative 
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pieces. 

The  Lighthouse  program  is  car- 
ried out  in  co-operation  with  the 
Chicago  Medical  Society  and  the 
Chicago  Opthalmological  Society 
and  is  endorsed  by  the  Chicago  As- 
sociation of  Commerce.  Members 
of  the  advisory  committee  include 
Sewell  Avery,  Alfred  T.  Carton, 
I  Howard  W.  Fenton,  Irving  S.  Flor- 
sheim,  De  Forest  Hulburd,  Peter  J. 
1  PeeLand.  James  JW..  Thorne. 

Impr0\  Ing  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 

Importance  of  employing  compeTent''" Mff9'*f)eople  in  the  field 
of  work  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  is  the  gist  of  a  lead  editorial 
in  the  November  issue  Tribune,  a  British  Braille  publication  which 
is  published  by  The  (British)  National  Association  of  Blind  Workers. 
;  The  Braille  editorial  in  the  Tribune  is  addressed  to  county  and  local 
authorities  who  handle  problems  relating  to  the  blind. 

Clearly,  it  is  brought   out  that   employing   only  a  few  of   the 

competent  blind  in  each  community  l)y  the  200  odd  local  agencies 

!  will  materially  benefit  the  unemployment  problem  among  the  sight' 

[:  less  of  Great  Britain.     In  cert:iin  fi'.-lJs  of  clerical  work  there  is  a 

I  splendid  opportunity  to  furnish  jobs  lor  those  who  are  only  handi'. 

capped  by  loss  of  sight.     The  visually  handicapped  make  exception' 

:  ally  fine  telephone  switch  board  operators.    They  make  exceptionally 

I  fine  typists  and  stenographers.     In  the  fiekl  of  piano  tuning  they  are 

unsurpassed. 

Strong  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  point  that  the  sightless  should 

be  employed  as  field  agents,  home  teachers,  placement  officers  and 

even  to  executive  positions  in  the  field  of  the  work  for  the  welfare 

of   the    blind.      Throughout   the   British    Empire   and    even    \\\   the 

I  United  States  this  is  a  matter  given  little  concern  by  those  who  do 

;  the  hiring  in  this  field  of  human   endeavor.     If  the  wbrk   for  the 

blind  won't  hire  the  sightless  themselves,  how  can  the  outside  world 

be  expected  to  hire   them?  is  the  editorial   question  that  naturally' 

I  arises  in  this  connection. 
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"The  late^'ISir  Artlnir  t'carson,  (himself  blind)  who  tniiiicd 
40,000  blinded  British  soldiers  at  St.  Dunstant's,  London,  during 
the  World  War.  in  his  iamous  book,  '"Victory  Over  Blindness," 
stresses  the  point  that  the  sightless  aJ^e  the  no^i  efficient  teachers 
and  workers  in  the  work  for  the  blind  because  they  have  the  neces- 
sary sympathetic  point  of  view  as  the  subjects  involved. 

In  the  United  States  the.  RatKlolph-Shcphard  huy,  governing 
placement  of  the  blind  in  news  and  tobacco  stands  in  Federal  build- 
ings, is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  because  it  is  helping  in  the  field 
of  employing  the  sightless.  The  new  Division  for  the  Blind  in  Re- 
habilitation Section,  Office  of  Education,  it  is  required  that  at  least 
a  majority  of  the  employees  must  be  blind;  i.  e.,  legal  definition  of 
blindness,  having  less  than  lOVo  vision  in  the  better  eye  by  correction. 

This  same  spirit  and  letter  of  the  law  should  be  written  into 
all  state  and  local  statutes  pertaining  to  the  field  of  the  blind  where 
executives  and  subordinates  are  employed.  Her^  in  Oregon,  there 
exists  a  splendid  opportunity  to  take  a  lead  in  this  movement.  At 
the  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Salem,  the  Superintendent  could 
and  ought  to  be  required  by  hw  to  employ  more  and  still  more 
sightless  especially  on  his  teaching  staff.  There  is  a  purported  case 
on  record  where  he  layed  off  a  blind  man  with  wife  and  family  who 
taught  certain  vocational  subjects. 

In  the  Oregon  Commission  for  the  Blind  there  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  hire  more  blind  on  the  executive  staff.  Sightless 
field  workers,  home  teachers,  and  placement  officers  are  sorely 
needed.  And  the  commission  should  hire  more.  Carry  out  the 
spirit  of  t!':C  Tribune  editorial;  and  when  these  sightless  employees 
have  proven  themselves  proficient  in  their  ovv'n  field  of  human  en- 
deavor it  veiU  then  be  possible  to  go  forth  into  the  sighted  world  and 
persuade  regular  personnel  directors  to  hire  more  blind. 

Already,  the  Oregon  legislature  has  done  some  good  towards 
the  welfare  of  the  sightless.  At  this  writing,  information  is  at  hand 
that  the  House  of  RepresentaOves  at  Salem  has  passed  a  law  ex- 
empting the  "Seeing-eye''  and  guide  dog  for  the  blind  from  license 
and  tax  fees. 

More  should  be  done.     A  white  cane  ordinance,  or  law,  should 
be  passed.     California  and  the  City  of   Portland  have   such   laws.' 
This  gives  a  blind  person  exclusive^  right  to  carry  a  white  cane  and 
gives  him  i"ull  right-of-way  and  protection.     For  the  employment  of 
the  bhnd,  state  legislation  similar  to  the  Federal  law  should  be  put 
through  giving  the  sightless  exclusive  right  to  operate  vending  stands! 
in  state,  county,  municipal,  and  local  governmental  buildings.     Thei 
same  legislation  should  contain  similar  clauses  to  the  Federal  statutes  i 
to  enlarge  the  economic  and   social  opportunities  of  the  sightless. 
The  pension,  or  state  aid,  should  be  increased.     California,  Colorado, 
and  Wisconsin  already  pay  $45  and  $50  per  month  as  state  aid  to 
needy  blind.    The  pauper's  oath  should  be  eliminated  in  the  pension 
system,  and  the  sightless  person  af;  least  permitted  to  own  his  home 
and  have  financial  assistance  to  get  a  start  in  business. 
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fNeiw|pi|a  Modern  Loom  Is  Gift  oi  Llub 
to  k^L-^lind  Association  Work  Shop 


MAKING  IT  EASIER  TO  WORK  IN  THE  DARK 

'T^HOSE  who  earn  their  livhig  at  the  Lighthouse,  workshop  of  the  San  Antonio  Association  for  the 
-*-  Blind,  are  finding  their  task  made  easier  because  of  the  new  four-harness  hand  loom  on  Avhich 
Mrs.  Pat  Webb  (above),  instrnctress,  is  weaving  a  luncheon  cloth.  The  loom  was  given  to  the  work- 
shop by  the  San  Antonio  Breakfast  Club,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  operation  by  the  blind. 
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LIND  men  and  women  at  the 
San  Antonio  Association  for 
the  Blind  workshop  are  now 
weaving-  on  one  machine  materials 
for  everything  from  luncheon 
squares  to  men's  suits.  And  they 
are  doing  it  faster,  more  comfort- 
ably and  the  cloth  is  in  a  more 
practical   size   than   heretofore. 

The  new  advantages  are  the  re- 
sult of  a  gift  from  the  San  An- 
tonio Breakfast  Club.  It  is  the 
latest  model  hand  loom,  especially 
adapted  for  operation  by  blind  per- 
sons. 

The  advantages  of  the  machine 
are  pointed  out  by  Mr,s.  Agnes 
Farle%,   supervisor    of   the   associa- 


tion, who  recommended  the  loom 
after  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  model  while  taking  a  course 
in  weaving  under  Mrs.  J.  S.  Lock- 
wood  last  fall. 

The  loom  is  more  comfortable 
in  that  it  does .  away  with  foot 
treadles,  she  said.  The  four  hand 
levers  are  directly  in  front  of  the 
per,son  weaving,  thus  making  it 
simple  to  operate  by  blind  persons. 
The  loom  also  uses  spooled  warp, 
eliminating  the  tedious  task  of 
making  warp  by  hand,  Mrs.  Farley 
said. 

It  is  the  first  machine  to  make 
cloth  30  inches  wide  and  it  also 
weaves  a  longer  piece  of  cloth  tlian 


the  older  models  before  it  becomes 
necessary  to  change  the  warp. 

Mrs.  Farley  pointed  out  that 
the  loom  will  inean  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  earning  power  of  the 
blind  members  of  the  association^. 
Hand-woven  nraterial  is  extremely 
popular  now,  she  said.  The  cost 
of  the  material  is  deducted  from 
the  sales  price  and  the  net  profit 
goes  entirely  to  the  person  who 
weaves  the  articles. 

Youngs  Crook,  president  of  the 
Breakfast  Club,  said  the  club  mem- 
bers were  happy  that  they  could 
be  of  service  to  the  blind.  Mrs. 
Lockwood  gave  a  supply  of  thread 
to    be   used    on   the    new    loom. 
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Blm^rXTse  T^ormat  as 
Step  to  Paying  Job 


Rubber  dooiTnats  are  being  used  as  a  stepping  stone  I 
J  to  vocational  training  success  and  jobs  for  the  blind. 

Close  to  4.000  rubber  doorrnats  steady  Demand  Created         j 

made  from  worn  tire  casings  Through  sales  outlets  ar- 
have  already  been  produced  this  ranged  by  a  large  mail  order  and  I 
year  at  the  Chicago  Lighthouse  i-etail  organization,  a  steady  de- 
for  the  Blind,  3323  Cermak,  to  mand  for  the  production  of  the 
keep  active  the  Lighthouse  pro-  blind  wokers  has  been  created.] 
gram  of  aiding  the  blind  to  help  Production  has  been  increased 
themselves.  more  than  10  times  over  the  1938  i 

Funds  to  further  the  program  output.  Other  products  which  are 
will  be  raised  at  a  benefit  "Palm  manufactured  and  sold  under  the 
Beach"  dinner  and  swimming  Lighthouse  vocational  program 
party  tonight  at  the  Lake  Shore  include  telephone  parts,  push 
Athletic  Club,  according  to  Mrs.  brushes,  and  a  wide  variety  of 
Theodore  S.  Gary,  president'  of  high  quality  weaving,  from  utili- 
the  organization;  Mrs.  Thomas  ty  baskets  to  the  finest  decora- ■ 
A.  Connors  and  Mrs.  Warren  H.;  tive  pieces.  i 

Clarke  have   been  appointed   co-       The     Lighthouse     program     IS] 
chairmen  of  the  benefit.  carqed  out  in  co-operation  withj 

The  discovery  of  a  method  of  the  Chicago  Medical  Society  and: 
producing  high  quality  doormats  the  Chicago  Opthalmological  So-i 
from  tire  casings  has  provided  ciety  and  is  endorsed  by  the  Chi'i 
one  of  the  most  successful  devel-  cago  Association  of  Commerce.] 
opments  for  blind  workers  in  the  Members  of  the  advisory  commit-| 
29- year  history  of  the  Light-,  tee  include  Sewell  Avery,  Alfred' 
house,  according  to  Edith  L.  t.  Carton,  Howard  W.  Fenton, 
Swift,  director  of  the  local  estab-  Irving  S.  Florsheim,  De  Forest 
lishment.  At  present  50  blind  piulburd,  Peter  J.  Peel  and  James 
workers  are   given   training   and  w.  Thornc.  ' 

,emplo>Tnent,  and  scores  of  work- 
ers are  placed  in  private  employ- 
ment every  year. 
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Nimble  finders  tfaanipulated  with' 
n  uncanny  deftness  are  tlie  only 
eyes"  that  Hubert  (Hub)  Cochran 
as  to  do  one  of  the  most  technical 
obs  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Totally  blind  since  infancy,  Mr. 
::ochran,  who  is  affectionately 
:nown  in  Salt  Lake  City  baseball 
ircles  as  "Hub,"  is  an  adjuster  and 
.ssembler  of  water  meters  for  the 
ity  water  works  department,  a  job 
hat  he  has  efficiently  performed 
or  the  last  three  years. 

The  inside  of  a  water  meter  looks 
nuch  like  the  intricate  mechanism 
if  a  clock,  but  water  meters  can't 
)affle  "Hub."  He  can  tear  them 
ipart  and  put  them  together  with 
imazing  speed  that  would  do  credit 
0  a  skilled  worker  with  eyes  as 
A'ell  as  hands. 


Technician  Holds  Job  in  Water  Department 
Despite  Great  Handicap  of  'Life  in  Dari^ness' 


"He's   one    of  the   most   efficientt    Yet  he  has  found  time  to  engage 


adjusters  of  meters  that  has  ever 
been  in  the  waterworks  depart- 
ment," Cohmissioner  George  D. 
Keyser  said  Monday. 

"I  imagine  that  I  enjoy  life  just 
as  much  as  anyone  with  sight,"  Mr. 
Cochran  said  as  he  worked  busily 
on  a  meter. 

Aud  no  doubt  he  does,  foi'  the 
years  of  blindness  have  been  busy 
ones   for  "Hub." 

He  graduated  from  West  high 
school,  attended  the  Utah  State 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Ogden  and 
spent  two  years  in  the  law  school 
of  the  University  of  Utah. 

Ever  since  school  days  he  has 
been  the  chief  support  of  his  wid- 
owed mother,  Mrs.  Martha  Cochran 
of  532  South  Ninth  West  street. 


in  his  favorite  hobby — baseball. 
"Hub"  doesn't  play  the  game,  but 
he  has  been  a  manager  of  neighbor- 
hood baseball  teams  since  he  was 
10  years  old.  Since  1936  he  has  been 
president  of  the  Salt  Lake  Base- 
ball association.  He  is  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Utah  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

In  1935  he  was  manager  and  coach 
of  the  winning  baseball  teams  in 
both  Salt  Lake  City  leagues.  In 
that  year  he  coached  and  managed 
the  H.  W.  Singleton  team  and  the 
Pinney  Beverage  team  to  front-row 
positions. 

On  March  1.5  he  is  scheduled  to 
take  part  in  a  special  public  meet- 
ing in  the  interest  of  the  blind  of 
Utah    which    wil'.    be    held    at    the 
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Blind  Shoemaker 
To  Show  His  Skill 

Joseph  Landolina,  33  Giddings 
St.,  who  J'  blind,  Is  to  demonstrate 
shoe  making  for  the  State  Board 
of  Education  of  the  Blind  next 
Wednesday  in  the  lobby  of  the 
House  at  the  State  Capitol.  Mr. 
Landolina  is  a  skilled  shoe  maker 
and  has  done  the  shoe  repair 
work  for  several  of  the  Connecti- 
cut state  institutions. 
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Growth  Oi  Stand 
Business  By  Blind 
Persons  Expected 

Operation  of  stands  is  regarded 
as  offering  one  of  the  best  possible 
chances  for  work  to  active  blind 
persons,  and  expansion  of  this  type 
of  business  is  expected  by  the  state 
division  of  adult  blind. 

Increasing  business  and  growing 
earnings  of  stands  operated  in  the 
state  by  blind  persons,  supervised 
by  the  state  division  will  be  shown 
in  the  forthcoming  report  of  the 
department  of  public  welfare. 

Last  year  thirty  stand  operators 
handled  over  $100,000  gross  busi- 
ness, realizing  net  returns  of  about 
$30,000.  At  present  such  stands 
are  being     operated     in     Chicago, 

JEvanston,  Oak  Park,  Aurora, 
Rockford,  Freeport,  Champaign, 
Urbana,  Danville,  Joliet,  Kankakee 
Edwardsville  and  Alton. 

Newspapers,  magazines,  cigars, 
cigarets,  tobacco,  candy  and  novel- 
ties together  with  lunches  com- 
prise the  usual  stock  of  one  of 
these  stands. 

The  division  does  not  secure  a 
stand  location  without  first  hav- 
ing an  application  from  a  blind 
person  recommended  by  a  capable 
stand   operator. 
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L.  D.  S.  Assembly  hall.  There  he 
will  demonstrate  some  of  the  in- 
genious things  that  a  man  can  do 
who  has  been  deprived  of  sight  all 
of  his  life. 

The  meeting  is  sponsored  by  25 
civic  and  religious  organizations, 
and  George  Albert  Smith  of  the 
L.  D.  S.  council  of  twelve  apostles 
is  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
charge.  The  meeting  will  honor 
Alice  Vick,  totally  blind  and  deaf, 
who  is  known  as  Utah's  "Helen 
Keller." 

Speakers  at  the  March  15  meet- 
ing will  include  Rabbi  Samuel  H. 
Gordon  and  Frank  Driggs,  super- 
intendent of  the  State  School  for 
the  "Blind  at  Ogden.  Mr.  Cochran 
and  other  sightless  persons  of  Utah 
will  entertain  on  the  program  with 
music    and    demonstrations. 
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Loses  Eyesight,  Becomes  Expert  Carver 

Q  Exeter  Man  Never  Used  Hammer  or  Chisel  Before  Affliction 


— Photo  by  Belcher,  E.  Kingston 
Pred  G.  Carter,  former  Exeter  businessman  now  bereft  of  his  eyesight,  and  who   never  used   a  wood- 
working tool  before  his  affliction,  is  pictured  above  with  some  of  his  handiwork,  accomplished  entirely  through 
the  sense  of  feeling  and  from  mental  pictures  drawn  from  his  mefriories  of  old  scenes. 


Special'  to  The  Union. 

EXETER,  March  23.— Bereft  of- 
his  eyesight  in  the  midst  of  an  ac- 
tive life,  Fred  G.  Carter  of  Main 
street,  an  Exeter  resident  since 
childhood,  has  turned  to  an  occu- 
pation of  which  he  was  unfamiliar 
during  his  days  of  business  life. 

As  a  means  of  occupying  his  time 
he  has  drifted  into  the  calling  of  a 
woodworker,  turning  out  with  his 
knife,  hammer,  chisel  and  saw 
many  interesting  wooden  ob.iects  of 
old  New  England  life.  li 

The  recent  hpavy  fall  of  snow 
prompied  him  to  form  an  old-fash-i 
j  ioned  ox  sled  loaded  with  wood  to 
which  a  yoke  of  oxen  was  attached, 
and  ready  to  be  drawn  in  imagina- 
tion to  the  yard  with  his  summer 
supply  of  fuel.  The  oxen,  however, 
Mr.  Carter  states,  were  not  his 
handiwork  as  he  procured  them 
from  another  source. 


Recalls  Old  Scenes.  \ 

The  "old  oaken  bucket"  with  the 
well  sweep  and  all  the  furnishings 
of  olden  days,  he  has  com.pleted, 
besides  many  other  relics  of  Colo- 
nial tim.es,  including  a  two-wheel 
dump  cart,  ox  yoke  and  sleds. 

This  work  he  does  in.  his  work- 
shop in  the  basement  of  his  home, 
and  while  he  cannot  see  his  handi- 
work he  gets  his  inspiration  from 
memory  pictures  of  the  old  scenes 
formed  during  his  early  life. 

Mr.  Carter  began  his  life's  work 
in  the  Perkins  Express  business  in 
Exeter,  for  many  years  driving  the 
delivery  team,  and  in  later  years, 
when  his  eyesight  commenced  to 
fail,  he  was  engaged  in  the  wood 
business.  He  attributes  his  blindness 
to  rheumatism  of  the  eyes. 

"Before  I  was  blind,"  Mr.  Carter 
slated,  "I  never  knew  the  use  of  a 
hammer  or  chisel  or  any  other  tool 
of  woodworking.  But  I  have  be- 
come handy  enough  with  them,  to 
spend  many  hours  in  occupation 
Which  would  otherwise  hang  heav- 
ily-" 

He  works  by  feeling  and  trusts 
to  his  memory  to  complete  the 
scenes  so  wonderfully  told  in  the 
wooden  carvings. 

Mr.    Carter     has     b1.«o     completed 


many  birdhouses  of  various  de- 
signs. He  has  built,  a  home  for  ths 
blue  bird,  the  wren  and  the  swal- 
low, and  many  other  summer  birds. 
One  of  them  is  a  12-story  birdhouse 
and  all  are  painted  in  a  color  to  at- 
tract the  birds. 

One  of  Mr.  Carter's  pieces  of 
handiwork,  a  large  doll  house,  was 
purchased  by  a  large  Boston  firm. 


ftcwu  UUSTED 
FROM  CAPITOL 
PjRY  DESK 

Bliild  Employe  to  Return  To 
Concession  Business. 


E.  L.  Reno,  blind  information  desk 
man  at  the  cap'***!  fac^early  two 
years,  was  dismissed  byT!tte"~Stale 
■I58Sf8rofaI1iSlPSTPKi4|iy  in  a  three-way 
job  turnover. 

The  dismissal  was  effective  as  of 
Friday  night.  Blinded  by  a  bursting- 
catsup  bottle  in  1918,  Reno  had  oper- 
ated the  capitol  cigar  stand  for  15 
years  before  he  sold  it  March  20,  1937. 
Shortly  afterward  he  was  given  the 
information  post  by  the  former  board 
of  affairs. 

"We  wanted  to  make  a  change,"  said 
E.  W.  Smartt.  Reno  had  been  paid 
$125  a  month. 

Elevator  Man  Gets  Job 

He  will  be  succeeded  Saturday  by  G. 
Cahill,  who  has  been  an  elevator  op- 
erator at  the  capitol  for  many  years. 
CahiU's  place  will  be  taken  by  Jimmy 
Jones,  for  15  years  an  elevator  oper- 
ator at  the  Kingkade  hotel,  where 
Governor  Phillips  maintained  head- 
quarters for  more  than  two  years. 

Jones  and  Cahill  both  will  receive 
$100  a  month.  1 

Reno  had  not  received  the  letter  of ! 
d)  missal    Friday    afternoon,    he   said, 
\  and     would     not     comment     on     the 
change. 

Notice  of  the  dismissal  came  shortly 
before  the  state  commission  for  adult 
blind  completed  negotiations  for  pur- 
chase of  the  stock  and  fixtures  of  the 
concession  formerly  operated  by  Reno 
from  Mrs.  H.  S.  Strattan,  Guthrie; 
the  estate  of  her  husband  who  died 
last  mc  ith;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
W.  Pirtle  jr.,  104  Northeast  Sixteenth 
street.  Strattan  first  bought  the  stand 
from  Reno,  paying  $5,500.  The  com- 
mission paid  the  present  owners  $4,000 
for  the  stock  and  fixtures. 

Kippee  to  Operate  It 

J.  D.  Smith,  head  of  the  commis- 
;sion's  rehabilitation  department,  said 
Raymond  N.  Rippee,  Tipton  blind 
man,  who  was  ousted  as  executive 
secretary  by  the  former  commission 
last  September,  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  concession. 

Under  the  contract  terms,  the  $4,000 
sale  price  will  be  paid  from  a  $20,000 
[revolving  fund  provided  for  the  com- 
mission's rehabilitation  work  by  the 
last  legislature.  Rippee  will  pay  the 
commission  21/2  percent  of  his  gross 
sales  as  rental  on  fixtures,  and  1  per- 
cent of  sales  on  the  stock  until  it  is 
paid  for. 

Smith  said  Reno  will  be  placed  in 
charge  of  the  concession  to  be  opened 
within  a  few  weeks  at  the  new  capi- 
tol office  building. 

The  commission  now  has  23  news 
and  cigar  stands  in  public  buildings 
over  the  state  with  23  blind  persons 
in  charge. 


STEVENS  AND 

EISA  TO  RUN  STAND 

interest  to  local  people  will 
be  the  announcement  that  a  news 
stand  is  to  be  conrtucted  in,  the 
main  lobby  of  New  Haven  hospi- 
tal by  Miss  Ethel  Stevens,  and  her 
Seeing  Eye  dog.  Eisa.  Miss  Stevens 
and  Eisa  have  been  visitors  in  this 
city  many  times  and  have  spoken 
before  the  D.  A.  R.,  the  Young 
Woman's  club,  the  Rotary  club,  and 
lumerous  other  organizations.  Miss 
Stevens  was  born  in  New  Haven 
md  educated  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  tTi""Waf<»Itown, 
Mass.  In  1934,  she  was  taught  to 
use  her  dog  at  the  Seeing  Eye 
School  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  and 
Eisa  has  been  her  constant  com- 
panion ever  since,  except  for  a  pe- 
riod of  several  weeks  when  she 
was  a  patient  in  New  Haven  hos- 
pital for  an  operation.  Eisa  is  to 
have  the  distinction  of  being  the 
only  dog  to  have  the  freedom  of 
the   New  Haven   hospital   lobby. 


BLIND  JIM'S  NEW 


Wetlnesday  saw  gi'ound  broken  for  the  new  stand  of 
Blind  Jim  Parker  located  on  Ohatsworth  Avenue  just  ov6r 
the  bridge.  Blind  Jim  has  for  ten  years  conducted  a  stand 
next  the  old  postoffice  building  but  his  business  has  fallen 
off  materially  since  the  postoffice  moved  and  the  Larchmont 
Lions  Club  has  sponsored  the  movement  to  get  him  into  a 
more  fnvorable  environment.  Money  to  defray  the  expense 
of  the  new  stand  is  being  raised  by  selling  shingles  on  a 
cardboard  drawing  of  the  building.  Several  stores  are  sell- 
ing the  shingles  or  donations  can  be  sent  to  Fred  A.  Smith, 
1891  Palmer  Avenue  or  given  anyone  selling  the  cards. 

The  ^vriter  has  known  Jim  Parker  for  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  He  knew  him  when  he  worked  at  the  Larch^ 
mont  Yacht  Club  and  later  when  he  was  manager  of  the  oM 
Larchmont  Athletic  Cliub.  He  wasn't  blind  in  those  days  but, 
when  that  fatal  day  came  when  he  found  his  eyes  hadi 
failed  him,  he  didn't  lose  hope  or  yield  to  despair.  He  kept  on 
— Cheerfully  and  courageousHy — a  sturdy  character  in  a 
world  where  there  are  too  many  whiners,  leaners  and  ohisel- 
ers.  Blind  Jim  deserves  to  be  heljped  because  he  is  willing 
and  eager  to  helip  himself.  Larchmont  should  have  a  warm 
place  in  its  heart  for  him  and  we  know  it  has.  May  the 
new  sitand,  which  is  now  being  erected,  launch  him  upon 
;  new  era  of  prosi)erity  and  happinesis. 
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Company  Co-Operates  With 

New  Jersey  Commission 

to  Aid  Sightless 

One  of  the  latest  food  and  drink 
stands  to  help  make  blind  men 
self-supporting  was  opened  yester- , 
day  at  the  plant  ot  the  RCA  Victor  j 
Company  at  Front  and  Cooper 
streets  by  Raymond  Tuttle,  an  ex- 
ecutive of  the  New  Jersey  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind. 

The  stand  is  condutced  by  Joseph 
Segal,  widely  known  in  sport  cir- 
cles of  southern  New  Jersey.  Many 
vears  ago  Joe  was  one  of  the  best 
lexers  in  this  vicinity.  One  of  his 
inal  battles  was  with  Lew  Tendler, 
he  southpaw  lightweight  ace  of 
.Philadelphia. 

The  stand  is  fully  equipped  with 
■lectric  refrigeration,  gas  stoves 
md  specially  constructed  ice  boxes 
:or  the  storage  of  soda  water  in 
oottles.  It  has  shelves  for  the 
display  of  candies,  cigarettes  and 
other  food  articles.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  RCA,  water  lines 
and  electric  lines  have  been  con- 
Iducted  to  the  stand  from  their 
buildings  and  furnished  without 
cost  to  Segal. 

Cost  of  equipping  the  stand  up 
to  $150  is  provided  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind.  The  commis- 
sion requires  a  financial  statement 
from  each  stand  holder  monthly. 
It  also  requires  that  after  the  first 
ifionth  all  bills  contracted  by  the 
blind  men  be  paid. 

According  to  Tuttle,  17  stands 
have  been  established  in  industrial, 
municipal,  government  and  Federal 
buildings  since  June,  1937. 
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Blind  Helen  Allen  Opens 
Stand  in  Buchanan  Hall 
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Officials  Grant 
Special  Permission 

Blind  but  business-like  Helen 
Allen  was  located  in  her  new  cold 
drink  and  confection  stand  in  the 
first  floor  hallwax^  of  Buchanan 
hall  Tuesday,  ready  to  do  business 
without  the  aid  of  eyesight. 

"University  officials,  who  were 
petitioned  by  Dr.  C  B.  Minner 
former  teacher  of  the  blind  girl 
have  granted  permission  for  th< 
stand  to  be  placed  in  the  building 
during  the  summer  term. 

Miss  Allen,  who  hopes  to  entei 
the  university  next  fall  was  grad- 
uated this  spring  from  the  state 
school  for  the  blind  at  Muskogee. 
She  isn't  totally  blind,  but  cannot 
iread  or  identify  persons  with  any 
certainty. 

«    •    « 

Minner  instructed  blind  students 
at  the  Muskogee^scfrooTTof: , several 
years  before  resigning  to  do  re- 
sfeacGte  artnr'TSfrrt^r'Swr  in'-^mjca- 

BLIND  TYPIST 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  June  1  (UP)  — 
Miss  Thomasina  Donofrio,  24,  is  the 
first  blind  person  in  the  history  of 
Syracuse  to  win  a  provisional  ap- 
pointment as  a  dictaphoone-  typist. 
She  was  appointed  by  the  state 
civil  service  commission  to  fill  the 
position  at  the  offices  of  the  Onon- 
daga county  public  welfare  depart- 
ment. 

Miss  Donofrio  said  she  hoped 
that  the  appointment  would  con- 
vince Syracuse  employers  that  blind 
persons  "are  as  competent  at  some 
types  of  work  as  people  with  normal 
vision." 

Miss  Donofrio,  who  has  been  blind 
10  years,  learned  typing  at  the  New 
York  State  School  for  the  Blind  at 
iBatavia,  N.  Y. 


I  tional   methQ(ia.,.tou»such   scholars. 
I  "I  think  the  university  should  be 

complimented  for  permitting  such 

projects,"  he  said. 
"In  a   time  when  many  people 

are  crying  that  there  are  too  many 

people  dependent  upon  the  govern- 
jment   for    support,    blind    persons 

want  to  prove  their  usefulness  to 

society." 

•    •    * 

The  handicap  of  not  being  able 
to  see  her  customers  does  not  dis- 
courage Miss  Allen.  "Some  work 
can  be  done  in  darkness  just  as 
easily  as  in  the  light,"  she  smiled. 

Her  11  terms  at  the  Muskogee 
and  other  schools  for  the  blind 
have  given  her  the  equivalent  of 
a  high  school  education.  She  wants 
to  take  physical  education  in  the 
university. 

"Of  course  I  couldn't  play  ball 
or  anything  like  that,"  she  said. 

Calisthenics  and  other  exercise^ 
however,    she   believes    she    coulj 
learn  to  teach  to  others — perhaj 
to  blind  students. 


JO 
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Blind^Men  Work  on  Adobe  Making  Project       "" 


—Photo    by  Journal  stafi   PhntngrHDher 

Blind  men  makingr  adobes  west  of  Old  Albuquerque  In  a  community  project  to  help  make  them 
self-sufficient. 


Adobe-Making  by  Blind  Men,  Step 
Toward  Rehabilitating  Unfortunate 

Friendship  League  Assists  State 
Vocational  Department  in  Project 
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Blind   men    can   make    adobes.|     The    lowest   wage   received   to 

date  by  men  at  the  adobe  project, 
has  been  25  cents  per  hour.  Adobes' 
they  make  are  for  public  sale. 
Money  for  the  project  was  furn-, 
ished  by  the  Friendship  Leaguei 
from    a    flower    sale    held    thisJ 


Under  the  supervision  of  the  state! 
department  of  vocational  rehabili- 


tation and  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  local  Friendship  League  for 
the  Blind  half  a  dozen  of  the. blind 
'men  in  the  community  have  begun 
work  on  a  plot  of  ground  west  of 
Old   Albuquerque. 

The  men  are  paid  for  the  adobes 

they   have   made    at   the   end   of} 

every   day   to   further   encourage 

their  efforts  toward  rehabihtation- 

"The  actual  feel  of  money  they 

(have  earned  with  a  handicap  they 

I  heretofore     regarded     as     insur- 

'mountable  is  a  great  help  toward 

j  giving  them  courage  to  plan  for 

'the   future,"    a   state   department 

[representative  assisting  with  the 

project  said  Tuesday  afternoon. 

"Albuquerque    must    assist    it^ 

I  blind  to  become  at  least  partially} 

'  self-supporting.    When    necessary 

relief  is  allotted  them  but  the  real 

need  is  to  create  within  them  a 

desire  to  seek  a  livelihood  of  their 

own  making." 


sprmg,  I 

Brice  H.  Sewell,  state  supervisor 
of  the  vocational  rehabilitation! 
department,  Is  working  with 
league  officers  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  bhnd  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Albuquerque.  Mrs.  Leo-^ 
pold  Meyer  is  league  presidgHt, 
H.  F.  Robinson  is  JtreasurefT 


Dean  Massey 

Opens  Concessior 

Wednesday  morning   Dean   Mas- 
sey   opened    a    concession    in    th^ 
Jefferson  county  courthouse  whic^ 
is    under    the    supervision    of    th«! 
Oklahoma     Commission     for     th^ 
Adult  Blind  an?!  fg  a  stale  and  fed-', 
er?cfpr(jijmL'fc>.  Begun  two  years  ago 
'  there  are  now  28  such  stand|  be»,; 
ing    operated    in    Oklahoma   whicll^' 
means   a   saving  of  approximlteljfi 
$500    a    month   in    blind    penflonsS 
Each  blind  person  set  up  in  jbusii'l 
ness  with  plans  to  ;be  self  suifport4*i 
ing    is   required    to    return   *   the 
commission  3  1-2  per  cent  ti  the 
gross   income  which   is   amounting 
to   approximately     $300   a   month, 
which  goes  back  into  the  blind  pen- 
sion fund. 


(Blind  Youth  to 
Report  National 
Braille  Parley 

•  Jflciy  Buchanan,  19,  Long  Beach, 
sightless  since  he  was  7  years 
old,  will  be  a  reporter  a^  the 
national  Braille  convention  next 
week  at  the  Bilti;nore  Hotel,  Los 
Angeles.  It  will  be  his  first 
opportunity  to  take  complete 
notes  on  a  large  convention.  He 
has  worked  on  smaller  conven- 
tions and  has  served  as  a  court 
reporter. 

Moselle,  Buchanan's  Seeing 
Eye  dog,  will  accompany  him  to 
the  convention  and  lie  at  his  feet 
as  he  works. 

Buchanan  has  been  a  stenotype 
student  at  the  Grau  Business 
College  for  six  months.  Today  he 
received  an  award  for  taking  dic- 
tation at  the  rate  of  175  words 
a  minute  for  five  minutes.  His 
instructor  is  Mrs.  Leota  Ellis.  A 
month  ago  Roy  received  a  gold 
stenotype  pin  for  taking  150 
words  a  minute  for  five  minutes. 
The  new  award  is  a  bar  for  that 
pin.  He  is  working  towards  200 
words  a  minute. 

The  youth  lives  at  163  East 
Twelfth  Street.  He  was  graduated 
from  Wilson  High  School  with 
honors  in  June  of  1938. 


For    un-  

usual  initiative  and  ambition,  Our 
Town  salutes  Dora  Richter,  21,  905 
East  55th  street,  who  has  begun  the 
operation  of  a  cigar  stand  in  the 
lobby  of  the  63d  and  Maryland  build- 
ing. Not  that  it's  so  unusual  for  a 
young  girl  to  start  a  stand,  but  Dora 
has  been  blind  since  early  childhood. 
She  is  one  of  several  blind  persons 
who  have  been  financed  in  simi- 
lar enterprises  by  Business  Oppor- 
tunities-ior  t;he  Blind,  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization composed  of  persons  whose 
purpose  is  to  help  the  blind  in  busi- 
ness. 


^^^. 
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Grinds  Out  Fiist 
Grade  Corn  Meal 
Although  Blind 
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OL(D  FORT,  N.C.,  July  12  (INS)— 
A  beaoon  of  courage  to  all  who  face 
life  with  a  handicap  i's  the  story  of 
Noah  Maryland  Vess,  the  blind  miller 
jof  Crooked  Creek,  North  Caroliha. 
In  spite  of  his  affliction,  Noah  grinds 
the  best  corn  meal  around  old  Fort, 
InjC,  on  his  century  old  waiter  mill. 

•Noah  was  not  always  blind.    He  en- 
I  joyed  ,a  normal  boyhood,  and  later  be- 
I  came  a  miller.     But  at  the  age  of  24 
years    blindness    from     an     unknown 
cause  struck  him.     It  sapped  his  will, 
and  for  30  years  he  neglected  his  mill. 
But  five  years  ago,  at  the  age  of  58, 
I  the  murmur   of  a  mill    race   and  the 
I  busy    roar   of    wooden    gears      roused 
I  within    him    the    desire   to   become   a 
[miller  again.    And  so  he  restored  his 
,  dilapidated   mill  and  set  aibout  teach- 
ing his  hands  to  do  the  work  of  his 
eyes.    Each  day,  from  his  home  across 
the  highway  Noah  strides  oonifldently 
to  his  mill. 

"No  one  helps  me,"  he  .s;ays,  "I  can ' 
get  around  as  good  as  a  person  witto 
sight."  . 

When  it  gets  too  warm,  Noah  says 
he  diverts  the  water  from  his  flume 
to  make  a  shower  bath.  "The  water 
comes  d>own  so  fast  it'll  pretty  near 
.knock  a,  strong  man  down,  but  it  peps 
me  up,"  says  Noah. 

Noaih  (ran  some  of  his  recently 
ground  meal  through  his  fingers  and 
called  it  good.  -'Men  come  to  me  and 
tell  me  how  they  want  their  meal 
ground,  and  I  grind  it  their  way,"  he 
said  simply.  "But  the  meal  doesn't 
satisfy  them,  and  I  teill  them  'Let  me 
grtnd  it  my  way,  because  my  fingers 
have  learned  to  see  the  meal  as  it 
should  be." 

Noah's  fine  meal  is  a  tribute  to  the 
courage  of  a  man  Who  just  wouldn''t 
let  himself  be  beaten.  %<x^^m«mt\ 
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BZinci  Gir/  5eZ/s  Cigarettes 
In  Lobby  and  Grows  Happy 


BLIND  GIRL  THRILLED  WITH  JOB 


Dora  Richter,  who,  although  blind,  is  in  charge  of  the 
cigar  counter  in  the  lobby  of  tjie  63d  and  Maryland  Build- 
ing, proudly  waits  on  Customer  Stanley  Keer.  The  stand 
is  one  of  20  operated  by  blind  persons  in  Chicago. 

->(Bi'  a  flUIf-ii>hPt«era"pKer.] 


If  you  were  to  stop  at  the  cigar 
stand  in  the  63d  and  Maryland 
Building  lobby  to  make  a  quick  pur- 
chase the  chances  are  10  to  1  you 
wouldn't  notice  that  the  girl  behind 
the  counter,  attractive  Dora  Richter, 
21    years    old,    is    blind. 

It's  for  that  very  reason  that  she 
is  so  successful  as  a  salesgirl.  Peo- 
ple don't  buy  out  of  any  feeling  of 
charity,  but  because  they  get  effi- 
cient service.  Though  Dora  can't 
see,  on  her  memory  is  a  photo- 
graph of  everything  on  the  stand 
and  in  the  case,  and  she  never 
makes  a  mistake. 

The  youngest  blind  girl  to  be 
v.-orking  at  a  cigar  stand  in  the 
city,  Dora  is  one  of  the  happiest 
anywhere.  "It^s  the  kind  of  a  job 
tfi'at  suits  a  sightless  person,"  she" 
said  enthusiastically.  "It  took  only 
a  day  to  memorize  the  positions 
of  the  merchandise.  After  that  it 
was  easy. 

"But  besides  a  chance  to  earn  a, 
living,  this  job  gives  the  blind  per-! 
son  something  else,"  she  went  ori( 
sincerely.  "That's  friendships.  It, 
means  the  end  of  lonely  hours  at 
home.  Instead  of  sitting  by  the 
radio  or  reading  all  day  I  have  a 
chance  to  meet  people.  And  every- 
body is  fine.  It's  a  different  world, 
for  me." 

If  this  is  true  in  Dora's  case  It  I 


is  also  one  of  the  reasons  why  all 
blind  salespeople  enjoy  their  work. 

Putting  blind  persons  on  their 
own  feet  to  work  in  the  world  on 
an  equal  plane  with  normal  per- 
sons is  the  sole  job  of  an  organiza- 
tion known  as  Business  Opportu- 
nities for  the  Blind.  A  fund  is  pro- 
vided from  which  the  blind  may 
borrow  to  start  business. 

Her  start  in  the  business  world 
Dora  owes  to  this  fund.  It  was  the 
outgrowth  of  an  idea  credited  to 
George  E.  Piper,  109  North  Dear- 
born street.  Several  years  ago  he 
went  to  Gov.  Horner  to  enlist  help 
■for  blind  employables.  He  was  ap» 
pointed  agent  for  the  blind  in  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

Mr.  Piper  knows  his  job  well. 
This  leader  of  the  sightless  is  blind 
himself. 


11:  i'<  ^v'^^-jiatL 


lOHNSON  OPENS! 
STAND  TODAY 


Refreshment    Store    to 
Conducted  on  Pope 
,  —>  Street 


Be 


lludHion—  Liiwrence  Joliiison  of 
lliiissoii  slreet,  blind  rcside'iit  wlio 
rooeaitly  acKiuired  m  "seeiing-eyc" 
dog,  Klaine,  through'  the  sale  of 
belts  ho  uuidc,  has  opened  a  re- 
rreshnieut  stand  on  Pope  sUeet, 
bctw&eui  the  Huclsou  Da'.ly  Sun  of- 
ifice   and  the  Specially  Slioppe. 

Mr  .rolmson  carries  a  complete 
line  of  candieB,  smokes  and  tonics 
and  also  will  coutin-u©  1o  sell  thr 
hand-niiad©  belts. 

He  intends  shortly  to  add  a  lino 
of  brooms  which  are  miinufactiired'; 
in    a    work-shop    -Aiaintalued       by 
blind    persons    at   Cambi-idge   aiK 
will*i.«bis#wAeill   greeting   caixis.   Mi: 
.Johnson-     and  "Ela.:ne"  will  gree: 
their  friends  and  patrons  at    tbel 
stand,  which  he  opened  for  busi 
ness  today. 


^Ar,.  ^^^r^^/l 
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Blind  Youlh  Meets 
Adversities  Of  Life 


i/Villia^i' Cicero  Warner,  Blinded  in  Auto  Mishap,  Successfully 

Operates  Soft  Drink  Stand  on  Hutchison  Avenue  and 

Asks  Charity  of  No  Man. 


BY  SAM  JUSTICE 

Observer  Staff  Writer. 

If  some  of  the  striking  WPA  laborers  and  dissatisfied 
•elief  recipients  could  behold  tjhe  manner  in  which  Wil- 
iam  Cicero  Warner  is  meeting  the  adversties  of  life  they 
,vould  veritably  hang  their  heads  in  shame  and  would  go 
)ut  and  search  diligently  for  an  honest  day's  labor. 

William  Cicero  Warner  is  blind,* 
)ut  he  docs  not  sit  moodily  on  his 
ioorstep  waiting  for  the  govern- 
nent  to  send  him  a  relief  check, 
ie  relies  on  no  man's  charity.  This 
iturdily  built,  22-year-old  redhead 
ir-^rates  a  soft  drink  stand  on  Hut- 
:hinson  avenue  across  the  street 
torn  the  Genera!  Motors  plant,  the 
srofits  of  which  he  finds  adequate 

0  supply  his  worldly  wants. 
INJURED   IN   WRECK. 

But  W.  C,  as  he  prefers  to  be 
^nown,  has  not  always  been  blind, 
rwo-and-one-half  years  ago  he  was 

1  husky,  broadshoulder  workman 
n  a  Norfolk  shipyard.  Then  came 
1  serious  automobile  accident,  in 
ivhich  he  suffered  a  brain  injury. 
F"inally  the  doctor  summoned  cour- 
age to  tell  him  he  would  never 
3e-  again. 

"When  he  told  me  I  was  going  to 
ae  blind,  I  just  honed  that  I  would 
die.  Life  couldn't  possibly  hold  any- 
thing for  me.  But  that  was  over 
two  years  ago.  I've  had  a  chance 
'-  do  a  little  thinking  since  then." 

During  those  two  years  W.  C.  has 
adjusted  himself  to  his  new  world 
and  has  decided  that  he'd  like  to 
stick  around.  He  waits  on  his  cus- 
tomers with  a  smile,  finds  articles 
expertly  with  a  keen  sense  of  per- 
ception, and  when  the  day's  work  is 
nver  boards  a  bus  and  rides  home 
liice  anv  other  working  persoiji^ 


'You  know,"  began  W.  C.  philos- 
ophically, "I  wouldn't  say  that  the 
loss  of  sight  is  the  worse  loss  a  per- 
son could  sustain.  To  compensate 
for  my  lack  of  vision,  I  have  de- 
veloped a  keen  sense  of  hearing 
and  of  touch.  Its  sharpened  up  my 
memory,  too,"  he  added. 
RAISED  IN  ORPHANAGE. 

W.  C.  was  reared  in  the  Methodist 
orphanage  in  Winston-Salem  and  he 
thinks  it  is  a  mighty  swell  place. 
After  finishing  high  school  there 
he  went  to  Norfolk  where  he  got 
the   job    in    the    shipyards. 

The  loss  of  vision  hasn't  dimmpH 
-Warner's    ambition. 

"Running  this  stand  is  okay,"  he 
confided,  "but  I  want  to  do  some- 
thing better.  I  like  to  write,  and  I 
had  even  thought  of  going  into 
radio  work.  I've  been  told  that  I 
have  a  good  radio  voice.  I'm  not 
worrying.  I  know  that  life  has  got 
a  task  for  me  and  it's  up  to  me 
to  find  it." 

You  can't  whip  a  fellow  with  a 
spirit  like  that. 

Warner's  stand,  which  he  owns, 
was  made  possible  by  the  Meck- 
lenburg Association  for  the  Blind, 
which  is  a  member  of  the  Commu- 
nity Chest. 

Next  time  you're  passing  on  Hut- 
chinson avenue,  pause  a  moment  for 
a  visit  with  W.  C.  —  he's  a  fine 
fellow.  10 


JBLIND  YOUTH  IS  LEARNING 
fl^W/TRADE  ON  NEWSPAPER 

Fli/yfl-  Quails^  blind  M  u  .s  k  o  gee 
youth  and  operator  of  t)ie"???W!9WTt>*» 
at  the  federal  building-,  is  learning  to  1 
work  in  the  mailing  department  of 
the  Muskogee  Daily  Phoenix  and 
Times-Democrat. 

He  is  learning  to  place  comics  and 
special  editions  inside  the  regular  is- 
sue of  the  pap^,  which  is  an  opera- 
tion newspaper  workers  term  "chuck- 
ing." Quails  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Seeing  Eye, 

As  in  his  other  trips  about  the  city, 
Quails  is  aided  in  his  trip  to  the 
newspaper  plant  by  his  Seeing  Eye 
dog.  ^^^ 


Blind  Man  Opens  Concession 
Here  As  Project  Of  Club 

^peing   1q   the    postofflce     lobby 
TauT^nr  is  Temple's  newest  buslmess, 


a  concaslon  to  be  operated  bA  D. 
Brann  llay,  blind,  of  Temple.  Tjje 
concession  is  being  sponsored  by  the 

Temple    T.ton.s    rlub   ^'H"'^    rr.mmit-.t-.i»t>. 


Mr.  Ray  will  sell  tooaccos,  gum, 
candies,  newspapers,  and  magazines 
from  two  new  showcases  to  be  install- 
ed just  north  of  the  main  entrance 
to  the  lobby. 

An  eight  weeks  training  course  by 
the  federal  vocational  department  and 


. •<2<^jr,   P.G.  //^ 

Blind  Weaver 
Helps  Others 

Handicapped  thirteen  years  ago 
through  a  paralytic  disturbance 
brought  on  by  a  nervous  condition 
and  subsequently  losing  his  sight, 
Vernon  G.  Howard  Black  began  a 
fight  for  self  reliance  which  de- 
serves the  admiration  of  all.  Real- 
izing that  he  coi:3d  be  a  definite 
burden  to  his  loved  ones  if  he 
chose,  Mr.  Black  preferred  taking 
up  the  study  of  rug  weaving  to  ' 
insure  his  own  future.  Now,  after 
nine  years  in  this  line,  he  is  a 
bona  fide  business  man  in  the 
weaving  and  selling  of  his  hand- 
somely colored  rugs  and  banners. 
.Mr.  Black  has  the  endorsement  of 
the  Boston  Better  Business  Bureau 
as  a  blind  weaver  and  his  Rain- 
bow Shoppe,  located  at  1001  Tre- 
mont  street,  Boston,  is  constantly 
Tisited  by  those  who  are  fascinated 
by  the  dexterity  with  which  he 
operates  his  power  and  tread 
looms.  His  rugs  are  on  sale  in 
many  of  the  larger  department 
stores  in  Roxbury  and  the  demand 
for  them  is  ever-increasing. 


the  state  commission  for  the  blind 
\ias  just  been  completed  in  Austin 
by  Mr.  Ray.  There  he  learned  sales- 
manship, bookkeeping,  and  how  to 
make   change. 

Mr.  Ray  is  f  umlshing  his  own  sup- 
plies and  equipment,  which  were  fi- 
nanced by  a  loan  from  the  Lions  club, 
The  concessions  in  public  buildings 
are  sponsored  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  help  totally  blind  people] 
who  would  have  difficulty  making  a' 
living  otherwise. 

Before  taking  the  training  course, 
Mr.  Ray  was  approved  by  the  federal 
vocational  department,  the  state  com- 
mission for  the  blind,  and  a  local 
committee  composed  of  W.  N.  Rober- 
son,  chairman  and  postmaster,  Dr. 
Bertha  McDavltt,  eye  specialist,  A.  D. 
I  Baggett,  business  man,  C.  W.  Lam^ 
berth,  insurance,  C.  A.  Wheeler 
the  Lions  club,  and  Mrs.  M.  P. 
man,   case   worker. 


Blind  Youth      . 

Gets  a  Start  ' 

/  /  In  Budness 

The  first  selling  stand  in  p.  publii 
building  sponsored  and  supcrvisi 
by  the  Arkansas  Employment  Ser 
ice  for  tlie  Blind,  Inc.,  a  branch  oi 
the  Rehabilitation  Division  for  tV. 
Blind  of  the  state  Department  ol 
Public  Welfare,  was  set  up  yester 
day  morning  in  the  building  hous 
ing  the  state  offices  of  the  Welfare 
Department  at  Tenth  and  Center' 
streets. 

Twenty-three-year-old  Earley  Bus- 
by, a  graduate  of  the  Arkansas 
School  for  the  Blind,  a  former  re- 
cipient of  Aid  to  the  Blind  from 
the  Welfare  Department,  was  se- 
lected from  a  number  of  applicants 
to  be  in  charge  of  this  stand  which 
was  set  up  through  a  loan  by  the 
Arkansas  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Young  Busby  has  light  vision,  but 
only  about  10  per  cent  sight  He 
is  married,  and  his  wife  is  totally 
blind.  Both  have  been  blind  from 
birth.  They  have  a  two-year-old 
daughter  who  has  good  vision.  Bus- 
by's only  support  prior  to  being 
installed  in  charge  of  the  stand  has 
been  selling  brooms  and  a  monthly 
grant  from  the  Welfare  Department 
under  aid  to  blind.  It  was  pointed 
olit  by  welfare  officials  yesterday 
that  in  enabling  Busby  to  become 
self-supporting  through  operation  o' 
the  stand,  he  has  been  removed  from 
the  aid  to  the  blind  rolls,  thereby 
creating  a  vacancy  which  can  be 
filled   by   someone   in   need. 

It  was  explained  that  future 
stands  will  be  set  up  through  co- 
operative loans  from  civic  and  serv- 
ice clubs.  All  loans  will  be  repaid 
.and  all  stands  will  be  self-support- 
ing under  the  licensing  and  super- 
visory program  of  the  ^ehabilita> 
tion  for  the  Blind  Division. 


'T^SPIP- 
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Dept.  Of  Blind 
Opens  Vending 
Stand  Here 


r 


A  vending'  stand,  the  second  to 
be  operated  under  the  direction  of 
the  state  E>epartment  of  Welfare. 
Department  of  the  Blind,  was 
opened  in  the  lobby  of  the  postof- 
fioe  Thursday  under  the  man- 
agement of   John  inglis. 

The  first  purchase  was  made  by 
State  Senator  Charles  M.  Dale, 
representing  Gov.  Francis  P.  Mur- 
Phy. 

John  J.  Hailinan  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  was 
in  charge  of  the  ai'rangements  and 
acted  as  chairman  of  the  exercises. 
He  first  t.old  of  the  Randolph- 
Shepherd  Act  by  Congress  au- 
thorizing responsible  agencies  in 
each  state  to  establish  such  stands 
in  lobbies  of  Federal  buildings.  The 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  was 
made  the  agent  in  this  state,  and 
this  department  worked  with  the 
New  Hampshir-e  Association  of  the 
Blind.  The  speaker  continued  with 
the  story  of  the  opening  of  the  first 
stand  on  Dec.  29  of  last  year  at 
Manchester  and  said  that  now  it 
has    become    self-supporting. 

State  Senator  Charles  M.  Dale 
spoke  of  Gov.  Murphy's  interest  in 
the  opening  of  the  event,  men- 
tioning the  tragic  bereavement  in 
the  governor's  family.  He  stated 
that  the  governor  wished  him  to 
emphasize  that  he  hopes  that  this 
stand  will  achieve  the  success  of 
the  Manchester  .stand,  and  paid 
tribute   to   Jack   Inglis. 

;     Miss    Jessie    Doe,    vice    president 

i  of  the  New  Hampshire  Association 
of  the  Blind  was  next  introduced. 
She  explained  that  the  association 

I  had  worked  closely  with  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare,  and 
expressed  her  thanks  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  department  for  their 
fine  work.  She  spoke  of  the  erec- 
tion of  the  stand  at  the  Manches- 
ter   postoffice,    the     money     being 

I  furnished  by  the  association,  and 
the  department  doing  the  work, 
saying  that  it  was  so  successful 
that  the  department  has  opened 
this  second  stand  without  any  out- 
side aid.  She  extended  her  best 
wishes  for  the  success  of  the  new 
venture. 


Gerald  Poss,  president  of  the 
Lion's  Club  of  Portsmouth,  said 
that  the  major  objective  of  all 
Lion's  Clubs  was  to  aid  the  blind 
and  that  the  local  organization 
was  solidly   behind  this  movement. 

Postmaster   Peter   J.   Hickey   said 
'  "We  are  glad  to  welcome  Jack  In- 
glis as  the  operator  of  this  stand. 
I  am  sure   the  stand  is     in     good 
hands." 

I  Mayor  K.  E.  Goldsmith  had  been 
invited  by  Commissioner  Harry  O. 
Page  to  represent  the  city,  but  was 
not  present. 

In  his  concluding  remarks,  Mr. 
Hailinan  spoke  of  the  interest  that 
the  mayor  of  Manchester  shows 
in  the  stand  there,  stating  he  had 
hoped  that  the  mayor  of  Ports- 
j  mouth  would  show  z&  much  inter- 
est in  the  local  stand.  "I  don't  be- 
lieve the  good  people  of  Ports- 
mouth want  to  be  outdone  by  the 
people  of  Manchester  in  this,  al- 
though they  outnumber  you  in 
population  and  while  I  don't  rec- 
ognize gambling  I  would  like  to 
isee  the  two  mayors  make  a  side 
jbet  as  to  the  amount  of  sales  that 
is  going  to  take  place  in  these 
stands.  Perhaps  the  newspaper 
will  convey  the  message  I  expected 
to  do  this  morning,  that  there 
^ill  be  an  exchange  of  letters  and 
the  two  will  stimulate  friendly 
pompetition  among  the  two  cities." 

Mr.  Inglis,  who  assumed  the 
management  of  the  stand  has  been 
pllnd  since  he  was  about  a  year 
old.  He  is  the  son  of  the  late  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  D.  Inglis  of  Green- 
land road.  He  is  well  known  for 
his    fine    baritone    voice. 

James  T.  Ridderold,  state  su- 
pervisor for  the  blind,  and  Fred 
Ward,  placement  officer,  both  of 
jwhom  are  sightless,  were  present 
at  the  ceremonies. 


Impaired  Sight  No  Bar  to  Their  Profits 


Lotfal  Oo 


uple  H^  Built  Up^  Egg  and  Chicken  Trade- 


Chickens  nnd  eggs  mpanfincome 
for  Mr.  nnd  Mrs.  L.  V.  Hqfflink'Pi", 
114.')  AVoort,  who,  both  jiMrtially 
hliiid.  four  yours  njfo  started  a 
(•iii<-Ken  Inisiness  in  their  own  bnck 
yiird  iind  now  have  a  regular 
i-lieutele  for  xnaraiileod  fresh  eggs 
and  yonng  broilers. 

Guardian  of  the  flock  of  bine  rib- 
bnn  Barred  Plymouth  Kock  hens  is 
Rexie.  the  Hofflinger's  German  po- 
lice doc,  who  patrols  by  night  the 
back  yard  where  the  chickens  are 
housed. 

From  a  small  beginning  Mr.  Hof- 
flinger's  flock  now  numbers  118 
hens.  He  hopes  to  increase  it  be- 
fore long  to  20<).  the  maximum  num- 
ber his  quarters  will  allow.  Four 
years  ago,  when  they  moved  from 
840  State  to  their  present  address, 
the  Hofflingers  had  one  hen,  a 
White  R-ock.  They  bought  a  good 
.setting  of  eighteen  eggs.  Seventeen 
chickens  hatched  and  twelve  of 
these  'were  pullets.  Xext  year,  they 
bought  twenty-five  baby  chicks 
from  a  hatchery  and  raised  twenty- 
three  of  them  nnder  an  electric 
brooder  in  the  basement.  This  year 
Hofflingers  hought  100  of  their 
pullets  on  February  .3,  when  the 
pullets   were   1-day-old   chicks. 

"Believfi    it    or   not,"    said    Hoff- j 
linger  with  a  grin,  "we  ordered  100 ! 
chicks  and  ont  of  them  we  raised 
107,  without  losing  a  single  chick." 
These  pullets  started  to  lay  in  nine-j 
teen  weeks.  I 

•  The  success  of  this  backyard  poul- 
try industry  has  depended  upon; 
good,  management  and  the  intelli- 
gent use  of  every  bit  of  land.  The 
chicken  house  and  brooder  house, 
which  Hofflinger  built,  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  wire  fence.  If  a 
chicken  gets  out,  the  dog,  Rexie, 
helps  Hofflinger  catch  it.  Rexie 
corners  the  chicken  and  lies  on  it 
without  hurting  it  until  Hofflinger 
comes  to  pick  it  up.  The  chickens 
are  raised  in  batteries  and  the  broil- 
ers never  touch  the  ground.  They 
are  fed  mash  instead  of  grain. 
With  electric  lights  to  lengthen  win- 
ter davs  the  hens  work  thirteen  and 
fiffe(%  hours  a  day  in  winter  as 
well  as   in   summer. 

Roth  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hofflinger  at- 
tendefl  the  Kansas  State  School  for 
the  Blind.  Hofflinger  was  gradu- 
ated in  1920.  He  has  taken  a  poul- 
try extension  course  from  Kansas 
State    college    at    Manhattan.      He 
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Chickens  pay  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  F.  Hofflinger,  1145  Wood,  who, 
partially  blind,  have  built  up  a  remunerative  business  by  selling  gruaf- 
ajnteed  fresh  eggs  and  young  broilers  straight  from  their  Hock  of 
rilbbon  barred  Plymotith  Rock  chickens  in*their  own  back  yard. 

works  as  house  man  at  the  Kansas 

State     School    for    the     Blind    at: 

Eleventh   and  State  from  5  o'clock  j 

in    the   morning   until    3  :.30   in    the, 

afternoon.     He  has  to  work  inside  . 

because  rays  from  the  sun  often  are 

too   strong  for  his   eyes.     He  was 

brought  up  on  a  farm  near  Water-; 

ville,   Kan.     When  he  was  7  yearsj 

old    a    dynamite    explosion    injured 

his  eyes. 

Hoffinger  is  active  in  work  for 
the  blind.  For  the  past  four  yearsj 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  board  i 
of  directors  of  the  Kansas  Statef 
Association  for  the  Blind;  for  thej 
past  two  years,  financial  secretai-y, 
of  the  Associated  Workers  for  thei 
Conquest  of  'Blindness,  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Kansas  State  Alumni) 
association.  j 

Many  people  call  at  the  Hoffling-i 
ers'  house  for  broilers  and  eggs,  as 
Mrs.  Hofflinger  is  at  home  all  day, 
and  the  Hofflingers  deliver  to  oth- 
ers. I 

Asked  how  they  established  9 
market  for  their  eggs  and  broiler*, 
Mr.  Hofflinger  said:  "After  buyiiig 
one  dozen  eggs,  strangers  not  oaly 
have  been  coming  back  but  a/so 
telling  their  friends.  That's  -v^at 
has  done  it."  / 
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ITTRD  VENDOR  OPENS  STAND  AT  PORTSMOUTH 


Blind  John  S.  Inglis  of  909  State  street,  Portsmouth,  ic  shown  reaching  for  a  cigar  in  his  spic  and  span 
new  vending  stand  in  the  Portsmouth  postoffice.  Able  only  to  distinguish  between  light  and  dark,  Mr.  Inglis 
can  locate  by  touch  any  of  his  wares  asked  for  by  customers.  Candy,  cigars,  magazines  and  papers  are  the 
stock  of  the  stand. 
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olic/rStaiid  Approved 
Amilsa  blind  man  will  be  selected 
(rough  the  TulSa  Llbns  club  to 
5era^  a  cigar  and  cold-drink 
andL-fijI  police  headquarters.  The 
ty  copmiision  is  {Preparing  legis- 
tion/- which  will  permit  the  con- 
!S5ion.  The  Oklahoma  commission 
ir  adult  blind  has  agreed  to  suppl/ 
luipment  and  stock  to  open  tne 
and.  /   -,. 
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f  Making  Gets  Tryout 

Opens  Wide  Field  for  Active  Blind 
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E.  M.  Arledge  overating  a  mat  huUding  unit 

By  J.  DERRELL   SMITH 


For   a  number  of  years  the  blind 
havf  engaged  in  the  manuf-tu.-e^^ 

.TwSctare^'ut  IZ  oirautlobSe 
toes      UnUl    recently    this    operation 
5S    a    very    tiring    Procedure    wh  eh 
entailed  a  lot  of  hard  work.     It  usu 
Infrequfred  a  whole  day  and  some- 

ni\irtheUsrilr°tL"otahoma 
coSSo^for  th'e  adult  blind  has 
been  working  in  conjunction  with  a 
commercial  firm  in  an  effort  to  de 
velop  this  business.  These  efforts 
have  produced  an  assembling  unit 
which  is  patented.  This  unit  re- 
moves the  hard  work  in  the  making 
of  mats  and  as  many  a^  J.^  °^^^^ 
mats  per  day  can  be  assembled  by  a 
single  operator.  The  machine  can 
be  operated  by  women  as  easily  as 
by  men.  .     .     .,„  ._ 

Although  this  business  is  m  its  in- 
fancy these  mats  are  now  bemg  pro- 
duced  by  the  blind  at  a  rate  compar- 


1  able  to  factory  production.  The  ma- 
'  terial  in  furnished  to  the  operator  at 
wholesale  cost  by  the  commission  and 
this  leaves  a  nice  margin  of  profit 
ror  the  blind  operator  even  after  a 
small  percentage  is  deducted  from  fee 
profit  to  pay  for  the  use  of  the  ma- 
chine. It  is  the  hope  of  the  commis- 
sion for  the  blind  that  many  of  these 
assembling  units  can  be  placed  m  the 
larger  towns  through  the  state,  there- 
by enabling  at  least  one  blind  per- 
son in  each  town  to  enter  this  busi- 
'  ness  There  is  a  good  demand  tor 
I  the  product  and  with  the  sponsorship 
of  civic  clubs  or  other  organizatioris 
interested  in  work  for  the  blind,  it  is 
barely  possible  that  this  endeavor  may 
provide  remunerative  employment  .for 
almost  as  many  blind  persons  asfthe 
vending  stand  program.  A  large  Bis- 
play  of  this  material  is  shown  fend 
is  for  sale  at  the  commission's  bloth 

_4.    fViQ    Qfatp    Fair.  J 


at   the   state   Fair. 
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GOVERNMENT  ORDER  ASSURES  JOBS  FOR  BLIND 
Eva  Youngblood  works  on  one  of  50,000  pillow  cases. 
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After  October  31,  Uncle  Sam  will 
owe  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  San 
Antonio  Association  for  the  Blind 
when  he  parks  his  weary  head  on 
his  pillow  at  night. 

Because  the  cases  on  his  pillows,  I 
throughout  the  Eighth  Corps  area  | 
in   six   states,   were   made   by    San  ! 


Antonio's  blind  and  partially  han- 
dicapped. 

And  the  blind,  in  turn,  have  Uncle 
Sam  to  thank  for  six  or  seven 
months  of  steady  employment,  \ 
rare  thing,  and  for  the  largest  con- 
tract ever  issued  to  the  blind  in 
Texas. 

50,000  CASES  NEEDED 

According  to  Mrs.  Agnes  Farley, 
in  charge  of  the  Lighthouse,  330 
North  Presa  street,  where  the  sew- 
ing is  now  under  way,  the  contract 
calls  for  the  completion  of  50,000 
pillow  cases.  By  January  31,  40,000 
of  them  must  be  ready,  with  the 
additional  10,000  on  March  1. 

Some  of  the  workers,  too  handi- 
capped to  come  down  to  the  Light- 
house, are  enabled  to  sew  on  the 
cases  at  home,  and  thus  earn  their 
living. 

Twenty  blind  women  are  employed 
at  present. 

Sewing  machines  were  hard  to 
find.  The  state  committee  for  the 
blind  bought  two.  as  did  the  de- 
partment of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion (which  also  furnishes  Mrs.  Nell 
Dawson  as  supervisor).  But  inabil- 
ity to  get  machines  donated  has 
cut  into  the  profits  for  the  blind. 
FOLDED    IN   BOXES 

After  they  are  sewn,  the  pillow 
cases  are  folded,  wrapped,  and  put 
in  boxes.  The  boxes  are  stenciled 
by  Alex  Weiss  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
who  was  totally  blind  until  an  op- 
eration restored  his  sight. 

In  order  to  get  out  15,000  pillow 
cases  by  October  31,  the  blind  have 
had  volunteer  assistance  from  the 
Beacon  Hill  Baptist  church  and  the 
Beacon  Hill  Church  of  Christ, 
Travis  Park  Methodist  church,  and 
the  Jewish  council. 

In  the  four  weeks  they  have  been 
working,  7000  pillow  cases  have  been 
comoleted. 
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■BLIND  MAN  LOSES  PI 
BY  COURT  RULING  I 

A  controversy  between  the  Rhode 
Island  Association  for  the  Blind,' 
Inc.,  and  the  city  of  Providence  over  j 
a  small  building  erected  in  the  rear 
of  the  comfort  station  on  the  Mall 
for  use  as  a  newsstand  by  a  blind 
man,  was  ended  today  as  a  decree 
was  entered  in  Superior  Court  deny- 
ing the  association's  prayer  for  an 
injunction  to  prevent  removal  of  the 
structure.  i 

The  decree  entered  by  Presiding! 
Justice  Jeremiah  E.  O'Connell  also 
dissolved  a  restraining  order,  which 
had  been  in  effect  since  the  associa- 
tion took  action  against  the  city 
when  removal  of  the  building  was, 
threatened.  | 

Assistant  City  Solicitor  Arthur  H. 
Feiner  told  Judge  O'Connell  it  had 
been  found  the  building  was  "a  pub- 
lic nuisance  on  a  public  highway." 
Feiner  said  that  in  Civil  War  days 
Rhode  Island  troops  marched  over 
the  site. 

Originally,  a  permit  was  granted 
for  erection  of  the  building  when 
the  park  department,  to  which  ap- 
plication was  made  held  that  the  site 
i  was  a  park  and  that  it  was  within  its 
discretion  to  approve  the  buildings 
being  placed  there.  i 


Lions  Club  and  County  Com- 
mission Cooperate  to  Make 
Operator  Independent. 

A  candy  and  cigar  stand  will 
be  e;itablished  on  the  first;  , 
floor /ot  the  court  house,  to  be '  ' 
opei)Ated  by  one  of  Erie-'co's 
blia'd  pensioners,  shortly  after 
Nov.  1,  Mrs.  Msirie  Harris  an- 
nounced today.    ,, 

The  stand,  which  is  being  estab- 
lished through  the  co-operation  of 
the  County  Commission  and  San- 
dusky Lions  Club,  is  designed  to 
make  a  blind  person  self  support- 
ing, and  thus  remove  him  from 
the  lists  of.  those  requiring  public 
aid.  ,  I 

Nearly  ev.«ry  other  county  in,.t''*i 
•state  has  stands  operated  by  hM^ 
per.sons   in      public   buildings 


Mrs.  1 


Harris   said. 


m 


The  stand  will  be  made  of  silver- 
tone  wood,  it  was  learned  and  will 
be  designed  to  blend  well  with  the 
new  marble  halls  and  foyers. 

Candy,  cigarettes  and  cigars,  soft 
drinks,  chewing  gum  and  period- 
iclas  will  make  up  the  stock  of  the 
little    stand. 

Mrs.  Harris  said  that  she  is  cer- 
tifying a  list  of  competent  blind 
pei'sons  today.  From  thi.s  iiat  the 
state  department  and  the  San- 
dusky Lions  Club,  with  the  County 
Commission  .will  choose  the  oper- 
ator, y',,   T  , 
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BUND  ENTERTAINER  TO  APPEAR  FOR  ZION  aUB 


(SSOCIATES  LAUD 
'  BLINDfPORTER 

iulUvan  Ends  Term  as  Head  ol 
State  Organization 


<^-< 


Arthur  Sullivan,  blind  newspaper- 
nan,  of  this  city  was  presented 
vith  a  gold  tie  and  collar  clasp 
et  Saturday  night  as  he  completed 
hree  years'  service  as  president  of 
he  Blind  People's  Association  of 
Connecticut,  Inc.  He  was  then, 
amed  to  the  board  of  trustees  by 
he  association,  which  held  its  an- 
ual  meeting  at  the  Central  Bap- 
ist  church  parish  house,  Hartford, 

ith  80  members  present. 


Mr.  Sullivan's  regime  was  praised 
as  outstanding  and  particularly  for 
lis  legislative  program  at  the  gen- 
eral assembly,  which  enacted  laws 
making  all  blind  people,  unable  to 
earn  a  livelihood,  eligible  for  old 
age  assistance,  refused  to  abolish 
the  state  board  of  education  for 
the  blind,  legalized  the  white  cane 
as  a  symbol  of  blindness  and  re- 
duced the  fee  of  all  Seeing  Eye 
dogs  from  $10.25  to  25  cents  an- 
nually. 

Robert  Reid  of  Hartford,  con- 
cessionaire at  the  State  Capitol, 
was  named  president  for  the  en- 
suing term.  Miss  Alice  Conroy,  of 
West  Hartford,  a  native  artd  for- 
mer resident  of  New  Britain,  who 
conducts  a  business  in  the  Hart- 
ford municipal  building,  was  elect- 
ed vice  president  and  Mrs.  Prank 
A.  Connors  and  Mrs.  Mabel  Ta- 
borsky,  both  of  Hartford,  were 
chosen  treasurer  and  secretary,  re- 
spectively. 


An  entertainment  of 
unsual  interest  is  that 
scheduled  to  be  given 
at  'Columbus  Avenue 
A.  M.  E.  Zion  Church, 
corner  o  f  Columbus 
Avenue  iand  Northamp- 
ton Street,  on  Tuesday- 
evening,  October  17, 
when  the  iioted  blind 
colored  entertainer. 
Miles  Dewey,  and  his 
Pals,  will  be  presented 
by  Miss  Helen  Mcll- 
vaine  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Fall  Rally  of  the 
church. 

Mr.  Dewey  is  known 
throughout  the  country 
as  one  of  the  most  ver- 
satile entertainers,  and 
despite  the  handicap  of 
not  being  able  to  see,  he 
has  found  no  difficulty 
in  winning  the  appluase 
of  large  audiences  in 
various  cities  and 
towns. 

With  the  assistance 
of  "His  Pals,"  Mr. 
Dewey  is  able  to  hold 
thei  undivided  atten- 
tion of  his  hearers  for 
a  full  hour  with  his 
songs,  music  and  stor- 
ies. The  clever  actor 
takes  with  him  an  up- 
to  -  date  w  a  r  d  r  o  b  e, 
which  provides  various 
costumes  suitable  to 
each  particular  feature 
which  he  presents  on 
his  program. 
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Honor  Blind 
Chiropractor 

Dr.    White,    Speaker    at, 

Health  Meeting,  Gets 

Charter  for  Unit 

Dr.  William  F.  White,  blind  chiro- 
practor, was  the  speaker,  last  night, 
at  the  meetings  of  Hu-Json  County 
Chapter,  State  Health  Society,  in 
the  Plaza  !Hotel,  Jersey  City.  He 
talked  at  length  on  posture  and  the 
the  part  that  chiropractic  can  play 
in  correcting  bad  posture.  The  doc- 
tor also  told  of  the  training  of  dogs 
at  the  Seeing  Eye  Institute  in  Mor- 
ristown,  and  of  his  own  dog  "Blitz.' 
Dr.  White  praised  Governor  A. 
HaiTy  Moore  for  hLs  appointment 
of  Dr.  A.  Stanley  Myers  as  chiro- 
practic member  of  the  Stste  Board 
of  Medical  Examiners.  He  took  the 
occa.sion  to  thank  publicly  Dr.  Wil- 
liam P.  Schmeelk  of  Jersey  City  and 
Martin  Turpanjian  for  having  taken 
him  to  Trenton  for  his  chiropractic 
license  examination. 

Dr.  White  was  presented  with  a 

charter   by   Dr.    Schmeelk   and    Dr. 

jMeyers  for  the  Westfield  Health  So- 

(ciety  as  a  unit  of  the  State  Health 

Society.   —  —  «- 


Blind  Workers  Get  Jobs  In  Industry 


Even  those  vi^ho  are  handicapped 
are  provided  for  in  the  countless  mil- 
lions of  jobs  produced  by  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  private  enterprise,  a 
survey  recently  made  shows.  The 
survey  was  made  of  four  hundred 
blind  men  and  women  and,  according 
to  a  research  organization  at  Rocke- 
feller Center  in  New  York  City,  it 
showed  that  75  percent  of  them  are 
either  in  full-time  jobs,  running  a 
household,  or  otherwise  gainfully  oc- 
cupied. Twenty  percent  were  found 
to  be  salesmen,  eighteen  percent  stand 
operators,  eight  percent  hand  indus- 
try workers,  seven  percent  home 
teachers,  five  percent  proprietors  and 
thirteen  percent   students. 
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Sighjless  Operator  Runs  This  ^^Store^^ 


Stand  Helps  Him 
to  Regain  His 
Independence       j 

Persons  who  have  been  born  j 
blind  can  be  independent  and  i 
members  of  the  State  Council  For  | 
the  Blind  are  particularly  inter- 1 
esteeWrrWeif  rehabilitation. 

Establishing  merchandi  sing 
stands  in  State,  county  factory  and 
offfice  buildings  has  proven  a 
imost  satisfactory  medium  for  in- 
dependent sightless  managers,  the 
Council  has  discovered. 

Blind  men  operate  these  stands 
on  their  own  responsibility.  They 
do  their  own  merchandising  and 
arranging.  They  are  good  sales- 
men. Each  operator  knows  exactly 
where  his  stock  is  placed  and  fills 
a  customer's  order  as  promptly  as 
a  man  who  can  see. 

His  stand  can  be  operated  alone 
unless    he    sells    any    open    foods. 
That,    is,   if    the    manager    of    the 
stand    sells    sandwiches,    he    must 
have   a   sighted   assistant,   so   that 
|he  may  be  sure  that  everything  is 
immaculately   clean    at    all   times. 
All  of  the  equipment  can  be  locked 
at  times  when  he  is  not  there. 
Monthly  Checkings 
Mervin    A.    Sinclair,    executive 
director  of  the  State,^  Council  For 
the  Blind,  explains  that  the  "staftd 
I  is  -5S!StiTished  for  the  blind  person  1 
who  will  be  its  operator,  but  that] 
he  is  entirely  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility after  this  has  been  done, 
with  the  exception  that  he  makes 
ia  financial  report  to  the  Council 
leach  month.  Too,  he  'knows,  that 
lit  is  alway^  there  to  help  him. 
'     Dwight  R.  Swauger  operates  one 
of   six    Harrisburg    stands    in    the 
!  Harrisburg     Hospital.     His     lobby 
stand  is   open  twelve  hours   each 
day.  The  merchandise  on  sale  in- 
cludes all  sort^  of  magazines,  to- 
baccos,   ice    cream,    soft    drinks, 
candies    and   chewing    gums.     He 
also     sells     powders,     dentifrices, 
soaps,  cosmetics,  shampoos,  shav- 
ing needs,  stationery  and  playing 
cards. 

Dwight  also  takes  orders  for 
flowers,  sells  newspapers  and 
rents  radios.  He  has  had  his  stand 
since  July,  and  had  saved  money 
for  three  years  so  that  he  might 
make  his  contribution  toward  its 
establishment. 
The  State  Council  has  no  funds 


CUSTOMERS  —  Nurses 
at  the  Harrisburg  Hos- 
pital receiving  prompt 
and  courteous  service 
typical  of  Dwight  R. 
Swauger,  sightless  keeper 
of  his  stand  in  the  hospi- 
tal lobby. 


tor  this  purpose,  and  depends  on 
the  prospective  owner,  as  well  as 
on    contributions    from    interested  \ 
individuals   and   service   clubs   for 
money. 

Learned  Quickly 
A  good  operator,  Dwight  quickly 
learned   the   voices    of    all    of    his 
customers.   He    can    address    them 
by  name  now. 

Miss  Isabel  Campbell,  Blind  In- 
dustry Advisor,  reminds  that  not 
i  every  sightless  person  is  qualified 
for  salesmanship.  Although 
Dwight  had  never  had  any  ex- 
perience he  has  proven  successful. 
He  is  now  competent  to  support 
hi    wife  and  five  children. 

There  are  forty-two  stands 
throughout  the  State  today.  The 
first  was  opened  in  1934. 

"We  are  now  trying  to  start  one 
new  stand  each  month,"  Miss 
Campbell  says.  "But  it's  rather  a 
prodigious  task  with  no  funds 
available  and  limited  personnel. 

"George  Hackenburg  is  our  field 
representative.  His  is  the  task  of 
rrranging  the  concession  space, 
and  concluding  the  agreement  so 
that  the  space  is  rent  free.  Then 
he  takes  the  operator  with  him  to 
the  dealers,  and  the  stock  is  pur- ! 
chased.  He  teaches  him  the  stock  | 
and  its  prices — the  details  of  mer-  j 
chandising.  ''. 

"Supervisor  Chester  Gettys  vis- ' 
its  the  stands  each  month  so  that  | 


any  difficulties  may  be  ironed  outj 
immediately." 

Grows  Into  Restaurant 

"One  of  our  Philadelphia  stands 
has  grown  into  a  restaurant.  A 
former  restaurant  manager  lost  his 
sight  about  eight  years  ago.  He 
has  had  a  stand  in  a  manufactur- 
ing concern  for  the  last  three 
years,  and  early  this  summer, 
when  the  owners  gave  him  a  large 
room  in  the  factory,  he  decided  to 
start  a  restaurant. 

"His  credit  was  good  at  the 
bank,  where  he  easily  obtained  a 
loan.  We  accompanied  him  while 
he  purchased  his  equipment,  and 
the  set-up  is  already  proving  itself 
a  fortunate  venture." 

Each  of  the  forty-two  stand 
operators  throughout  Pennsyl- 
vania is  now  self-supporting.  He — 
or  in  two  cases  she — is  also  sup- 
porting a  family.  Coveted  inde- 
pendence is  theirs  and  they  ai'e 
eager  to  share  it  with  other  ,-tolmd 
persons. 
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Two  Blind  Men 


Cipulftatus  is  asked  to  advertise  a  certain 
tob^SerWid  newsstand  business  and  though 
this  ii  m  column  (or  commerce  he  certainly 
must  ^y  something  about  this  business. 

People  hurry  past  the  tobacco  and  news- 
it' 9  nds  m   the  Government   Building's   lobby 
if-.o  on  the  Walnut  street  side,  the  other  at 
.u,  ,,,..,  street  end>,  but  if  they  knew  some- 
uit  the  salesmen,  they  might  stop: 

.\t..,  iiiis  is  a  very  decent  cause.  I  gufiss  i 
oug^i  to  buy  something  here." 

At  each  stand  a  blind  man  is  salesman. 
Tilings  aren't  going  so  well  for  bhnd  men, 
even  worse  than  for  seeing  men.  So  the  Cin- 
cinnati Association  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  persuaded  the  U.  S.  Government  to 
donate  these  two  corners  in  the  lobby  of  its 
building.  There  the  association  financed  and 
established  the  two  tobacco  and  newsstancts, 
handed  them  over  to  two  blind  men:  'Tljiis 
shall  be  your  business  and  the  profits  youjrs. 
You  may  pay  us  off  if  and  as  you  can."    : 

If  people  hurry  by  lousiness  isn't  good,  But 
if  Cincinnatus  persuades  some  people  to  stop 
and  buy  something  the  two  blind  men  will  toe 
aware  of  a  bit  of  light  in  the  world.  ; 

(The   Cincinnati  Association  ioc^ihe   Wel- 
fare  of  the  Blind  is  tryir^B  ^0  fine!  cornlTg-ftr 
uflDte   aim  lUClory  bu'ui!'iugs'T8t'  small  Dusl- 
nesses   that   shall   provide   upkeep   and   self- 
respect  for  other  blind  men.)  .1 


Her  Fingers  Are  Able  Eyes 


SHE'S  GOOD — Miss  Callie  Jordan,  25  years  old,  stenog- 
rapher for  the  Oklahoma  blind /commission.  She  lives  at  304 
Northeast  Thirteenth  street. 


Miss  Jordan,  a  graduate  of  the  Ok- 
lahoma School  for  Blind  at  Musko- 
gee, has  been  blind  since  birth,  and 
wont  admit  she  has  accomplished 
anything  unusual. 

She  lives  at  304  Northeast  Thir- 
teenth street  with  Miss  Vera  Smith, 
who  is  a   commission  clerk. 

The  convention  will  begin  at  6;  30 
p.  m.  Thursday  with  a  banquet  in  the 
First  Methodist  church.  Lions  clubs 
over  the  state  have  contributed  funds 
to  pay  for  the  banquet.  Rev.  Will- 
moore  Kendall,  Stillwater  Methodist 
minister,   will  be   banquet  speaker. 

Mrs.  O.  W.  Stewart,  superintendent  j 

to    attend    their  "biennial"    contention  "f  the  Muskogee  school,  and  Ben  Mln- I 
Thursdav   and   Fridav    most   of   them  "er,   Norman,  will  speak  at  thelLrst 
will    want    to    renew'  their    acquaint-  general  session,  at  9:30  a.  m.  Frfay 


State  Blind  Will 
Open  Parley  Here 

Miss  Jordan  Does  Work 
1         For  Commission 


'-  ^'fhPn    flrlriritT     '       "  "    Oklahoma 
Association  for  State  Blind  enmn  hrrr 


Norman 
general  session,  at  9:30  a.  m. 

ance   with    Miss   Callie   Jordan,  Tl'ind  at  the  church.  Miss  Marion  Wolf  ci 

stenographer  for  the  state  blind  com- '  '"'f '«"  librarian    al,so  will  speaJc 

^i3j.jQj^  Following    a    luncheon,    J.    DerfeU 

,'.     ■    ,     J  ,        ,.,.    J        i      Smith,    commission    placement   agJit, 

Mi.ss      Jordan,      only      bhnd      ste-,^,iii   j^get   with   the    28    blind    pelile 

nographer  in  the  state,    'does  all  the   ^ho  operate  cigar  stands  in  the  s 

work"  at  the  commi.s.sion.     She  takes  ^  Election    of    officers    will    follow 

dictation  on  her  Braille  writer  as  fast  |  tweeting. 

as  it  is  dished  out,  by  using  her  owni  ~- ' 

shorthand   system.     She   can   use  the 

Braille   writer   much   faster   than   the, 

average  typist  can  use  the  typewriter.! 
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STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS—ByJOHN  HIX  I 

For  i»rtberpf«<addf«wtlio«ithor.l*cloMn«*«taini«d  envelop  R««.  U  S.  Pat.  WtJ 
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I  BUND  SINCE  BIRTH,  YOUTH 
/prRAINS  TO  BE  DETECTIVE 

Vermillion,  S.  D.  Nov.  IT— Although 
Mind  since  birth.  Vernon  Williams  is 
,  determined  to  be  a  crime  detector. 

Williams,  a  junior  law  student  at 
fhe  University  of  South  Dakota,  has 
developed  his  other  senses  and  intu- 
ition so  strongly  that  he  travels  with- 
out aid  of  any  kind. 

A  reader,  supplied  by  the  NY.\, 
does  all  the  necessary  reading  for 
him  and  al.so  takes  notes  for  him.  He 
i.s  given  the  same  examination  as 
other  .students  but  i.s  placed  in  a 
.separate  room  whci'e  he  dictates  the 
answers  to  a  .stenographer. 


INCOME    OF    BLI>JD    INCREASES 

The  annuar'Tepwrtfrf- the  Slate 
Council  for  the  Blind  to  the  United 
States  Qffice  of  Education,  reveals 
an  inotefese,  ^f  more  than  $16,000 
during*  4iqe  pAst  fiscal  year  in  total 
net  incoi|ie  to  blind  operators  of 
the  forty-two  concession  stands  now 
established  in  Pennsylvania.  Thp. 
amount  jumped  from  $18,288.7,5'  to 
$34,424.67   this  year.,         ^,^ 
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SPONSORED    BY 
AIKEN   LIONS   CLUB 


Miss  Vergie  Fulmer  (at  the  extreme  left)  shown  serving  cus  tomers  from  her  stand  at  the  Ai- 
ken County  Courthouse.  The  stand  was  erected  for  Miss  Fulmer  w  ho  is  iblind  by^tihe  ,_Iiio£s'  Club. 
This  is  one  of  the  objectives  accomplished  by  the  Club._  Original  Cameragfaph  by    Getchell 


Vending  Stand  Opened  In  Courthouse 


Clarence  Munn  of  Egypt  is  shown  behind  hiiS  custom-built  vending  stand  in  the  corridor  of  the 
Courthouse  here  with  Roy  Kumpe  (left),  director  of  the  Rehabilitation  Division  for  the  Blind, 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  Munn  took  over  his  dutie's~"Saturday  'af tei'liuuii  after  lieing 
trained  for  the  welfare  work  at  a  special  demonstration  stand  in  Little  Rock.  The  stand  here 
is  sponsored  by  the  Kiwanis  Club,  v/ho  loaned  money  for  the  construction  to  the  Arkansas  Em- 
ployment  Service  for   the   Blind.     The   organization  will  repay  the  money  from  the  proceeds,  with 

t.>w»._jw>t.  rij!ofit^  going-  tg„Mr;  Mynn. 
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//HEfLPING  THE  BLIN'D 
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II 


Blinqi  men  and  women  operate  17 
profttable  business  establishments 
in  as  many  Government  buildings 
in  Washington. 

Walk  into  any  of  these  17  build- 
ings and  you'll  find  a  neat  stand 
from  which  a  blind  person  sells 
cigarettes,  tobacco,  chewing  gum, 
fruit,  etc.  And  you  needn't  feel 
sorry  for  the  man  or  woman  be- 
hind the  stand,  for  he  or  she  is 
earning  a  comfortable  living.  The 
average  net  income  of  the  blind 
operators  of  these  stands  is  $150 
a  month. 

Operation  of  the  stands  is  part 
of  the  program  of  the  Washington 
Society  for  the  Blind.  And  behind- 
that  program  is  a  blind  man  who 
learned  to  rehabilitate  the  blind  by 
first  rehabilitating  himself.  He  is 
Joseph  P.  Clunk,  who  lost  his 
sight  21  years  ago  and  has  since 
made  a  career  of  finding  employ- 
ment for  other  sightless  men  and 
women. 


An  illustrated  story  of  Washing- 
ton's blind,  what  the  society  is  do- 
ing for  them,  what  Mr.  Clunk  in 
turn  is  doing  for  the  society,  how 
he  builds  furniture  in  a  workshop 
in  the  basement  of  his  Maryland 
home,  will  appear  in  The  Washing- 
ton Star  of  Sunday,  December  24. 


\  Hiirjl    S[nP  ThrlMQ  fo  Footllghts 


Greatest  thrill  in  the  life  of  Lillian  Hillman,  blind  since  birth, 
came  when  she  achieved  her  lifelong  ambitioil  lW1i*w- actress. 
She  IS  pictured  being  coached  by  Sidney  Kingsley,  author  of  "The 
World  We  Make,"  current  Broadway  drama.  He  heard  her  do  a 
scene  on  a  radio  program,  and  wrote  special  part  for  her  into 

the  play.      '  ,  ,^ 
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5rnE  C//AiVG£SG/VE 
I     ?m%im  FOR  BlflVD 

Caned  Chairs  No  Longer  Popu- 
lar, They  Take  Up  New  Work 


A  sharp  falling  off  in  the  demand 
for  the  caned  chairs  once  so  fa- 
miliar in  many  homes  has  stressed 
the  need  for  new  fields  of  endeavor 
to  help  make  the,  2,700  blind  of 
Brooklyn  at  least  partly  self-sup- 
porting, according  to  Christopher 
W.  Wilson,  president  of  the  Indus-, 
trial  Home  for  the  Blind  at  520, 
Gates  Avenue,   Brooklyn. 

Since  the  home  was  founded  for- 
ty-seven years  ago  the  caning  of 
chairs  has  been  one  of  the  major 
occupations  of  the  blind.  This  is 
not  so  today.  Where  formerly  6,000 
chairs  were  caned  yearly,  the  total 
last  year  was  only  2,000. 

Two  recently  developed  occupa- 
tions for  the  members  of  the  home 
are  the  making  of  wooden  boxes 
and  the  making  of  rubber  doormats 
from  old  automobile  ^  tires.  Since 
the  start  of  this  work  7,700  mats 
have  been  disposed  of  and  orders' 
received  for  more. 

Featuring  the  annual  Week  for 
the  Blind,  a  display  and  sale  of  the 
many  useful  articles  made  by  the 
blind  will  be  held  on  April  30  and 
May  1  and  2  at  the  Hotel  St.  George 
in  Brooklyn.  The  event  is  to  fi- 
nance the  education  of  the  blind 
i  and  place  them  in  industry  and  of- 
fices. There  will  be  Jewish  Day, 
Protestant  Day  and  Catholic  Day, 
with  individual  chairmen  for  each.   ' 


msjay.i:r^i:F7i^-r;i^ 


IttN  BLIND  VENDING  STAND  HERE 


The  first  vending  stand  for  the  blind  in  the  state  was  opened 
Wednesday  morning. ij  <b«>i  nrmttrm  IT't'lllIlT  I  TfT'fTif'TTIrhifi  post- 
office.  Joe  B.  Riddle,  Wichita  postmaster,  is  shown  above  handinr 
the  keys  to  the  stand  to  Joe  Griffith,  the  operator.  The  stanO 
handles  cigars,  tobacco,  candies  and  other  articles  handled  inr  a 
regular  vending  stand.  -  ^^r     ' 
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Although  He's  Blind  He  Raises  Chickens 


Eugene  E.  Fox  of 
South  Barre  Has 
Built  Up  A  Very 
Successful         /y 
Business  i 

(Special  to  the  Free  Press) 
SOUTH  BARRE,  Feb.  11.— Al- 
though he  has  been  blind  since 
the  age  of  two,  Eugene  E.  Fox 
is  operating  a  successful  poultry 
business  here.  Despite  his  hand- 
icap Mr.  Fox  does  all  the  work 
necessai-y  to  his  business  without 
assistance  from  anyone.  By  in- 
genious devices  and  methods  of 
his  own  creation  he  is  able  to 
carry  on  his  work  "almost  as  well 
as  if  I  had  my  sight."  Those  are 
his  words  and  that  is  the  philoso- 
phy which  has  sustained  him  dur- 
ing the  years  of  darkness. 
System  Used 

Mr.  Fox  has  been  in  the  poultry  | 
business  here   for  two  years.   Byj 
using  the  Arndt  system  of  poultry  i 
raising,   which   keeps     the     birds  | 
confined  in  wire  cages,  he  is  able' 
to  keep  track  of  his  chickens,  to! 
know  that  each   one   is   properly 
fed  and  cared  for,  to  maintain  a 
c  \ily  record  of  each  bird's  develop-  \ 
ment  and  egg  production.  With  a| 
Braille      machine,     which     looks  j 
something  like  a     typewriter,    he| 
keeps   not   only   his   poultry   rec- 1 
ords,  but  his  financial  and  busi-' 
ness  records  as  well.    On  the  wall  I 
of  the  chicken  house  is  a  Braille 
thermometer    and    hanging    from 
the  ceiling  is  a  suspension  scale 
with  notches  on  the  face  so  that 
Mr.  Fox  can  tell  the  weight. 
Chickens  Raised  Inside 

The  blind  poultryman  lives 
with  his  brother-in-law  and  sister, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Miller,  and 
utilizes  a  portion  of  their  garage 
as  his  hen-house.  The  chickens 
never  see  the  out-doors.  They  are 
started  in  brooders  and  gradual- 


Shoivn  ivith  his  prize-ivinning   White  Plymouth  Hpck,   which 
for  19  vionths  laid  12  to  15  eggs  monthly. 


ly  shifted  into  individual  develop- 
ing cages  and  laying  cages.  "It  has 
been  found,"  explained  Mr.  Fox, 
"that  it  is  not  necessary  for  chick- 
ens to  be  out  of  doors  and  to 
scratch.  Proper  diet,  temperature 
and  light  conditions  can  supply 
them  with  everything  they  neei^ 
for  development." 
Now  Has  500 

Starting  with  100  chicks,  the 
blind  poultryman  now  has  500 
birds  to  look  after,  most  of  them 
White  Rocks.  He  sells  eggs,  broil- 
ers and  roasters  mostly  whole- 
sale. Whenever  necessai*y  Mr.  Fox 
kills  and  dresses  the  chickens.  To 
keep  track  of  the  production  of 
his  layers  he  has  devised  a  unique 
but  simple  system.  In  front  of 
each  cage  is  a  metal  strip  with 
31  holes  punched  into  it.  If  the 
hen  produces  an  egg  the  ^'^t  day 
of  the  month,  a  paper  cLp  is  in- 
serted into  the  first  hole,  if  the 
second  day  brings  forth  another 
egg,  then  an  additional  clip  goes 
into  the  second  hole,  etc.  In  this 


way  he  is  able  to  tell  rapidly,  al^ 
any  time  of  the  month,  just  how: 
many  eggs  each  hen  has  laid  to' 
date.  If  a  hen  does  not  produce 
at  least  a  dozen  eggs  a  montl: 
I  she  is  marked  for  the  kill. 
Diphtheria   Blinded  Him 

Mr.  Fox  was  born  in  StansteadJ 
Que.  An  attack  of  diphtheria  at 
the  age  of  two-and-a-half  left 
him  blinded  for  life.  Despite  his 
affliction  he  succeeded  in  matric- 
ulating at  Stanstead  College 
where  he  majored  in  music,  spe- 
cializing in  violin  and  harmony. 
For  several  years  he  taught  music 
to  children,  did  concert  work  and 
played  for  dances.  Now  he  plays 
only  for  his  own  satisfaction.  He 
taught  himself  to  use  the  Braille 
writer  and  to  read  Braille.  "I 
like  music,"  he  said,  "for  my  own 
enjoyment.  But  I  like  chicken 
farming  even  better  because  that's 
how  I  make  my  living."  Mr.  Fox 
lived  in  Northfield  for  a  time  be- 
fore coming  to  South  Barre  in 
1932. 
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i^ill/aid  blind  youth. 


within  a  few  day's  a  stand  for  the 
sale  of  candy,  cigars  and  cigarettes 
will  'be  dedicated  at  Roosevelt  avenue 
and  Edwin  street  for  the  benefit  of 
Alexander,  New,  a  local  blind  boy,  who 
will  try  to  make  a  living  from  the 
revenue  of  the  stand.  The  location  is 
at  the  borough  line  of  Woodbridge 
and  is  a  fare  zone  limit  on  two  bus 
lines.  Arrangements  for  the  erection 
.of  the  stand  were  made  by  the  Car- 
teret Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows,  working 
in  conjunction  with  the  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind.  Thomas  W. 
Moss  heads  the  committee  of  Od<i 
Fellows.  A  similar  project  is.  under 
way  in  Elizabeth  and  two  have  been 
completed,  one  in  Newark  and  the 
other  in  New  Brunswick.  Weekly 
checks  are  to  be  made  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  commission  and  dur- 
ing the  first  week  the  State  repre- 
sentative will  spend  most  of  his  time 
at  the  stand,  giving  the  boy  instruc- 
tions how  to  run  it.  Funds  for  the 
stand  were  raised  by  the  Odd  Fellows 
from  a  football  game  arranged  by  the 
Carteret  Sporting  Club.  What  is  left 
of  the  fund  will  be  used  to  aid  two 
other  blind  persons  in  the  borough.^ 


Vlace  for  Blind  in  Sales  Work^  " 
Alert  Sightless  Student  Shows 


Another  opportunity  for  the  blind 
may  be  the  result  of  a  sales  and 
marketing  technique  course  now 
being  offered,  at  Newark  University. 
The  course,  according  to  Dr.  Paul 
K.  Edward  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment of  marketing,  provided  train- 
ing that  may  help  the  sightless  to 
obtain  and  handle  an  office  position 
with  a  sales  firm  or  in  advertising. 

Paul  Sauerland  of  West  New 
York,  blind  student  In  the  sopho- 
more class,  by  detecting  a  flaw  in 
a  demonstration  film  used  in  the 
class,  awakened  Dr.  Edward's  in- 
terest to  the  possibilities  for  the 
blind.  The  youth,  listening  to  the 
sound  tract  of  the  film  he  could  not 
see,  realized  that  there  was  m^ 
vision  for  consideratiQji>*f*'an  im- 
portant angle  in  sales  technique. 
The  film  should  show,  pointed  out 
Sauerland,  the  importance  of  find- 
ing out  what  type  of  person  you  are 
trying  to  sell. 


The  professor  and  representatives 
of  the  sales  firm  which  produced 
the  film  agreed.  Sauerland  wrote 
the  second-best  paper  in  the  class 
at  the  mid-year  examination  last 
week,  and  has  made  such  an  out- 
standing record,  that  Professor  Ed- 
wards said  he  is  convinced  there  is 
a  definite  place  for  the  blind  in  a 
sales  program. 

Several  business  executives  are 
interested  in  the  teacher's  theory,  he 
said.  Dr.  Edwards  explained  that  it 
is  not  the  purpose  of  the  course  to 
turn  out  finished  salesmen,  adding 
that  practical  experience  alone 
vv2]ild.^o  that. 

istrict  managers  and  buyers  of 
various  concerns  will  co-operate 
with  the  course  when  students  un- 
dertake to  sell  the  various  products 
they  select.  The  district  managers 
[and  buyers  will  act  as  critics  of 
their  sales  approach  and  methods. 
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BUSINESS   OPPORTUNITY 
i         FOR    BLIND   P 
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The  post  office  department  has 
decided  to  create  business  oppor- 
tunities for  blind  persons  on 
lief,  and  such  persons  will/be 
permitted  to  operate  a  concassion 
stand   in   post   office   lobbie3f 

The  first  business  of  i/s  kind 
in  a  Kansas  post  office  ip  being 
estaolished  at  Atchison.  The  stand 
will  sell  nev.spapers,  magazines, 
candy   and   tobacco. 

The  welfare  department  selects 
the  merchant  and  gives  him  finan- 
cial backing.  The  dealer  will  pay 
the  ironey  back  by  remitting  two 
per  cent  of  his  gross  sales,  finally 
liquidating  himself.  Eventually  he 
will  become  a  self-supporting  cit- 
izen. 

No  information  has  been  re- 
ceived at  the  Beloit  post  office 
concerning  the  plan.  In  fact,  local 
employees  thought  a  reporter  v/as 
"spoofing"  them  when  inquiry 
was  made  concerning  the  new 
setup.  / 


PLUCK 


I  A|5lhe  Lighthouse  for  ihe  rflind. 
they  refer  to  John  Kuntz,  19.  as  \one 
of  our  most  outstanding  members, 
because  of  his  pluck  and  independ- 
ence." 

Although  he  has  only  50  per  cent 
vision  in  one  eye,  John  a  month  ago 
set  up  his  own  radio  repair  shop, 
the  Southwe.stern  Radio  laboratory, 
217  Fredericksburg  road,  with  only 
a  $50  credit  (to  obtain  radio  parts) 
established  by  the  Lighthouse. 

He  worked  for  the  tools  of  Uis 
trade  for  the  two  years  previous. 

Kuntz  attended  the  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  where  he  learnfed 
Braille  for  the  first  seven  years  of 
his  education.  He  later  went  to 
Tech  High  school  to  learn  radio  re- 
pairing, graduating  in  1939. 

He  has  refused  all'  loans,  p^- 
ferring  to  work  out  or  pay  cash  vbi 
evei-ything  he  needs.  f 


IMPAIRED  EYESIGHT  NO  SETBACK  .(;  -j.  KUNTZ 
Operates  own  radio  repair  shop,  though  blind. 
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BLIND  JUDGE    Y 

The  judge  of  the  roller  canary  sec- 
tion of  a  Newmarket,  New  Zealand, 
.cage  bird  society  exhibition,  is  a  blind 
•man.  A  blind  man,  with  his  compen- 
satiiif?  acute  .sense  of  hearing.  Is  par- 
ticularly qualified  to  judge  roller  can- 
aries, as  these  birds  are  judged  «olely 
)>jr  their  einging. 
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Blind  Men  Succeed 
As  Farmers 


Around  Modale,  iowa,  Albert  Ray- 
mond Boswell  is  known  as  one  of 
the  most  enthusiastic,  aggressive 
farmers  in  the  vicinity.  And  around 
Shawnee,  Okla.,  the  Smith  brothers, 
Claud  and  Plus,  are  numbered 
among  the  county's  most  successful 
agriculturists. 

The  three  men  are  completely 
blind. 

Claud,  57.  and  Plus,  50,  have  been 
sightless  from  birth.  Their  brother, 
Larry,  55,  serves  as  "eyes"  to  them. 
"It  would  be  simpler,"  says  Larry, 
"to  tell  you  the  things  they  can't 
do.  They  build  the  fires,  milk  the 
cows,  water  the  stock,  gather  the 
eggs,  chop  the  wood  and  wash  the 
dishes." 

When  Larry  goes  out  in  the  fields 
he  fixes  the  stew  or  the  roast.  Claud 
and  Plus  do  the  rest.  One  feels  the 
clock's  hands,  and,  when  it's  time, 
starts  the  fire.  Larry,  returning, 
finds  the  table  set  and  the  meal 
ready. 

Claud  and  Plus  know  every  tree, 
rock  and  gully  on  their  70-acre  farm. 
They  are  able  to  start  and  stop  the 
tractor  engine  they  use  for  power. 
Neither  one  has  ever  been  to  school 
but  either  can  do  sums  in  his  head 
faster  than  most  persons  can  on 
paper,  according  to  Larry.  When 
the  Smiths  raised  cotton.  Plus  and 
Claud  would  go  down  the  rows  first, 
followed  by  Larry  and  their  dad. 
"It  would  surprise  you  how  clean 
they'd  pick,"  Larry  recalls. 

The  Smith's  farm  has  never  had 
a  mortgage  or  delinquent  tax  against 
it.  At  community  gatherings,  the 
blind  brothers  are  invariably  asked 
to  say  a  few  words,  which  they  do. 
They  contributed  toward  construc- 
tion of  the  nearby  church  and  take 
part  in  its  affairs. 

As  for  Albert  Raymond  Boswell — 
this  17-year-old  farmer  husks  com, 
tends  and  milks  five  cows,  feeds  the 
chickens,  joins  the  threshing  crews, 
on  his  father's  138-acre  farm,  takes 
a  hand  at  dishwashing,  dusting  and ' 
other  household  chores.    About  the 
only  thing  he  doesn't  do  is  drive  the 
tractor,  but  he  does  fuel  it."  He  ad- 
mits to  being   a  pretty  good  me- 
chanic.   At  present  he's  busy  build- 
ing  a   power   take-off   for   a   com 
grinder. 

Raymond's  dog,  Shep,  is  his  con- 
stant companion  and  fellow  cow- 
herder.  In  his  spare  time  the  boy 
plays  the  harmonica,  listens  to  his 
battery-set  radio,  reads  and  writes 
Ifi  Braille. 
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Piing  Kersons  to  Operate 
15. Vending  Stands 

JLitOfe  Rock,  Ark.,  March  le.-f/P) 
-Stare  Welfare  Commissioner  John 
».  iTibmpson  announced  Saturday 
that  16  blind  persons  would  be 
employed  by  the  end  of  April  at 
15  vending  stands  set  up  in  var- 
ious parts  of  the  state  by  the 
welfare  department's  blind  reha- 
bilitation division. 

There  are  now  seven  blind  per- 
sons employed  at  six  stands.  New 
ones  are  to  be  opened  at  Camden, 
Monticello.  Fayetteville,  Harrison, 
Hope.  Little  Rock  and  two  at 
Texarkana. 


Free  Trade  Right  Ordered 
i^^  For  Blind  Concg^sion  Men 

Reforms  in  the  system  tinder  trhich  blind  persons  operate 
vending  stands  in  Government  buildings  here  have  been  ordered 
by  a  House  subcommittee  following  revelations  during  appro- 
priation hearings,  it  was  learnedT 

yesterday.  i  able  number.  Judge.     I  have  for- 

The  hearings  produced  evidence ;  gotten.  ! 

that    the    vendors     are     virtually      rT,„„' ^     .„,      ^  t_^iv.  i.      ■,. 
forced  to  purchase  from  a  narrowly  |     Tarver-And      notwithstandmg 
limited  list  of  businesses.  i  i'"^*  you  have  continued  to  insist 

It  was  even  testified  that  despite  I  ''^^^  *^^s^  \>\vaA  operators  buy  only 
the  fact  "24  or  25"  persons  had  from  that  person  who  sold  these 
been  poisoned  by  sandwiches  poisoned  sandwiches,  excluding 
bought  from  the  only  dealer  on  from  their  consideration  any  other 
the  privileged  hst.  he  remained  manufacturer  of  sandwiches  in 
the  sole  purveyor  at  the  time  of  the  District  of  Columbia' 
the  hearings  recently.  Tr,.of.,    t  ^«„ij       i.  i.,    ^  . 

Kratz — I  would  not  say  that  is 

Orders  Action  \  quite  the  way  it  should  be  put. 

The  subcommittee,  IL^tening  t&csZT^^~^^^kl^^  ^V"^^  *^^ 
+„,<..„„„  ...  .     [question.     I  want  you  to  answer 

testimony    on    appropriations    for ;  the  question  whether  it  is  done, 
the  Office  of  Education,  ordered  j     Kratz — They    are    stUl    buying 
i  immediate  action  to  place  the  sys- 1  ^^®  sandwiches  from  the  company, 

tem  on  a  sound  business  basis  and  '  ..tS." "^I^H^te  l^^^     '^\1     ^5 
„..  V,        -  „  ^  ,.,       ininks    vendors  are  now  allowed 

permit  purchase  from  all  reputable  to     purchase     sandwiches     from 
dealers.  j  other  dealers.     He  was  asked  to 

Testimony  before  the  group  re-iP^°^"c®  ^  li^*  of  accredited  deal- 
vealed  the  following  dialogue  be-j^^^-  "owever,  and  it  showed  only 
tween  Chairman  Halcolm  Tarver  *^^e  ^^^e  of  the  original  whole- 
CD.),  of  Georgia,  and  John  A.'^^j^^-  '^^t'^  ^^'^  comment: 
Kratz,  director  of  vocational  re-  ^o  P^r  knowledge  there  has 
habilitatlon : 


Tarver — How  many  people  were 
poisoned? 

Kratz — ^Probably  24  or  25. 

Tarver— If  you  do  not  have  the 
number  you  can  submit  it  later. 

Kratz — Yes. 

Tarver — I  want  to  find  out  what 
the  total  was. 


Kratz — ^There   were   a   consider- '  cerns. 


never  been  a  complaint  from 
operator  or  customer.  For  that 
reason  we  recommend  you  buy 
yom:  wrapped  sandwiches  exclu- 
sively from  Company." 

The  accredited  list  showed  only 
one  diary,  one  cigar  and  tobacco 
company,  one  fruit  company  and 
one  ice  company.  Other  articles 
were  limited  to  two  and  three  con- 
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Blind  Are  Experts  ^^ 
In  the  Handicrafts 

A<^U.  S.  Government  Buys  Their  Products, 
\\  Which  Now  Will  Be  Offered  to  Stores 

By  FREDERIC  J.  HASKIN 

April      5 For    meats.    As  a  result,  National  Indus-! 


WASHINGTON, 
years  blind  men  and  women  in 
workshops  located  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  have  been  working  ex- 
pertly and  assiduously  at  the  crafts 
which  are  peculiarly  their  province. 
Specially  trained,  and  free  from  the 
distractions  that  beset  the  seeing 
person,  they  focus  their  full  atten- 
tion on  producing  articles  which 
rank  with  the  best.  Every  sale  of 
a  blind-made  product  has  brought 
them  nearer  to  the  longer-for  goal 
of  independence,  financial  security, 
and  a  sense  of  equality  with  the 
world  of  seeing  workers. 

HUNDREDS   EMPLOYED 

However,  because  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  organization  confronting 
blind  workers,  sales  were  small, 
scattered  and  spasmodic.  Without 
the  aid  of  a  non-profit  and  sym- 
pathetic agency  to  organize  their 
efforts  and  find  larger  and  steadier 
markets  for  their  products,  it  be- 
came increasingly  obvious  that  the 
road  to  the  goal  of  the  blind  work- 
ers would  be  long  and  arduous,  per- 
haps endless. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  of  New  York  city  saw  this 
need,  and  in  December,  1938,  formed 


tries  now  feels  it  can  well  enter  thej 
field  of  private  enterprise  and  offer 
blind-made  products  to  stores,  clubs,' 
offices,  hotels,  steamship  companies! 
and  other  users.  ' 

WORKERS  ARE  EAGER 

The  sightless  workers  eagerly  wel-  j 
come  the  addition  of  each  new] 
article  to  the  list  of  blind-made 
products.  To  them  it  means  the 
conquering  of  a  new  area  of  activity, 
the  mastery  of  a  new  skill,  and  in 
consequence  they  gain  the  confi- 
dence that  comes  to  individuals  who 
feel  their  work  to  be  growing  in 
usefulness,  importance  and  value. 

National  Industries  feels  it  can 
now  claim  that  there  are  types  of 
work  in  which  sightless  workers  ex- 
cel. Free  from  outside  distractions, 
they  concentrate  on  their  work  with 
the  manual  dexterity  achieved 
through  years  of  special  training 
and  practice.  Purchasers  of  blind- 
made  goods  have  come  to  realize 
that  in  buying  this  merchandize 
they  are  gaining  two  satisfactioiis — 
the  practical  one  of  obtaining  at 
cost  price  expertly-made  articles 
which  have  more  than  met  the  high 
standards  requii'ed  by  the  United 
States  government,  and  the  human- 
itarian  satisfaction   of   assuring  to 


an  agency  for  blind  craftsmen,  call-'imeri  and  women  ^deprived  by  phy 
ing  it  the" National  Industries  for  the  '  "'"' 

Blind.  The  foundation's  first  an- 
nual report  of  the  agency  shows  that 
in  the  first  year  of  operation  Na- 
tional Industries  obtained  and  allo- 
cated orderj  to  35  workshops  in  22 
states  for  mops,  brooms,  mats,  pil- 
low cases,  and  other  articles — a  busi- 
ness that  gave  employment  to  hun- 
dreds of  blind  men  and  women. 
I  During  this  first  year  of  operation 
the  chief  customer  for  these  blind- 
made  products  was  the  United 
States  government.  Upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  a  government 
regulation  is  operative  which  re- 
quires federal  departments  to  pur- 
chase brooms,  mops,  and  other  com- 
modities from  workshops  operated 
by  the  blind.  An  important  role  of 
National  Industries  is  to  act  in  a 
liaison  capacity  between  the  de- 
partments of  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  various  workshops  for 
the  blind  which  fill  their  orders. 

Procuring  orders  is  one  thing; 
filling  them  satisfactorily  is  another. 
One  of  the  duties  of  National  Indus- 
tries is  to  see  that  all  blind-made 
products  ordered  meet  the  high 
standards,  set  by  rigid  government 
specifications.  Products  of  blind 
workers  throughout  the  country 
have  succn.s.sfuUv  met  these  reauire- 


sical  handicap  of  so  many  oppor- 
j  tunities  the  chance  to  earn  a  com- 
j  petent  hvelihood. 

One    of    the     impressive    things 
about   most  blind   people,   and  one! 
I  which  psychologists  find  it  difficult 
I  to    explain,   is   theii-   willingness   to| 
j  work.     Regardless  of  their  misfor-  i 
!  tune,  they  are  not  content  to  become  I 
wards   of   society.      They  want   to 
develop  their  talents  so  as  to  earn 
a  livelihood  for  themselves.     There ' 
are  many  examples  of  this. 

OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

Chicago  has  a  theater  guild  com- 
posed of  blind  persons.  Drawn  to- 
gether some  years  ago  by  mutual 
iove  for  the  theater,  dramatic  Incli- 
;  nations  and  the  desire  to  act  In  and 
'  produce  good  plays,  they  set  out  to 
become  good  amateurs.  They  ob- 
tained a  director,  studied  dramatic 
technique  and  were  able  to  produce 
-  plays  and  give  radio  entertainments. 
Their  achievements  are  appreciated 
the  more  when  it  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration that  there  are  no  plays 
in  the  Braille  system,  hence  making 
it  necessary  for  them  to  learn  their 
lines  by  listening  to  others  read, 
and  to  act  their  parts  through 
coaching.  ' 


About  25  years  ago  a  blind  boy  in> 
'San    Francisco  was   eating   an    icfC! 
cream   cone  paid  for  by  some  oi^ci 
else.    He  thought  it  would  be  a  flq  ej 
idea   to   be   able   to   earn   his   ow 
money,  and  it  was  in  the  germ  ( 
his  thought  that  Blindcraft  in  Sa, 
Francisco  was  born.     This  institii 
tion  is  a  non-profit,  philanthropl 
corporation   operating    a   manufac; 
turing  plant  for  the  sole  purpose  c 
supplying   work    for   sightless   me 
and  women  at  a  living  wage. 

Craft  shops  for  the  blind  ai 
maintained  in  all  principal  citlei 
Weaving,  chair-caning,  basket-mak 
ing  and  similar  arts  are  done.  Eac 
shop  is  so  like  any  other  well-con 
ducted  enterprise,  the  craftsmen  a 
alert  and  apparently  so  joyous  » 
their  tasks,  that  gloom  from  thei 
lives  is  dispelled  and  a  large  portiol 
of  their  necessary  living  expense 
is  earned  by  their  own  hands.  It  i 
fortunate  that  these  shops  are  noi 
aided  by  a  national  organization  i; 
the  placement  of  their  wares. 


Blind  Pqstoffice  Vend^ 
b  Get  Streamlined  Stand 


tons  of  the  main  postoffice 
here  will  soon  be  buying  their  cig- 
arets,  candles  and  magazines  from 
a  new  and  "streamlined"  stand 
with  which  the  state  will  shortly 
equip  Oscar  McCracken,  blind  con- 
cessionaire, it  was  announced  Fri- 
day following  3,  conference  between 
Postmaster  J.  Howard  Payne  and 
Miss  Vera  Pike,  placement  agent 
'or  the  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  Austin. 

Miss  Pike  said  that  the  last  leg- 

slature   appropriated   about    $1,500 

or  purchase  of  needed  equipment 

or  the  blind   operators   of  stands 

n  federal   and   other  buildings   11- 

ensed   by   the    commission    to    do 

lusiness  in  those  places. 

McCracken,  former  news  vendor, 

as  been  located  at  the  postoffice 

tand  for   several     years,     and   is 

I  sing  the  equipment  which  he  him- 

If  brought  there.  The  new  stand 


will  provide  a  better  showcase, 
more  display  space,  and  take  up 
less  room  in  the  postoffice  lobby. 
Miss  Pike  said.  It  will  be  installed 
in    about   thirty   days. 

Make  Reports. 

James  Richardson,  sightless  op- 
erator of  the  stand  in  the  terminal 
annex,  has  modern  equipment,  since 
he  was  licensed  after  the  federal 
law  permitting  this  was  passed  in 
1937. 

Miss  Pike  said  these  and  thirteen 
other  blind  operators  installed  in 
federal  buildings  over  the  state 
under  the  rehabilitation  program 
of  the  adult  blind  make  monthly 
reports  to  her  office  in  Braille  or  < 
by  typewriter.  Where  they  are  writ- 
ten in  Braille,  she  transcribes  therri^ 
on  the  machine  for  submission 
the  commission. 


)es  therr^ 
ssion  iO 


iBlind  Man  Open 

Service  Stand  at 

j 

The  Court  House 


Assisted  by  the  state  welfare  de- 
partment's   rehabilitation    program, 
Virgil  McGinnis  of  114  North  Elev- 
enth   street,    a    blind    man,    today 
opend  his  own  cigar  and  soft  drink 
business  at  the  county  court  house. 
McGinnis,  who  is  treasurer  of  the 
Springfield  district,  Association  for 
the  Blind,   has  his  cigar  case  and 
drink   cooler   on   the  first  floor   of 
the  building  and  announced  he  is 
"ready  for  customers." 
[     George  Piper  of  the  state  welfare 
department,  said  the  stand  in  the 
1  court  house  is  one  of  approximately 
|50  throughout  the  state  which  are 
being  operated  by  blind  persons  in 
!an  effort  to  rehabilitate  them  and 
j  provide  a  means  of  self-support.  He 
I  said  McGinnis  was  selected  for  the 
first    stand    in    Sangamon    county 
because  of  McGinnis'  ability  to  do 
such  work.  All  profits  of  the  stand 
belond  to  McGinnis. 

Piper  said  plans  are  underway  to 
install  other  stands  in  the  city, 
possUjly  in  the  federal  court  house, 
thp^ity  hall  and  in  business  build- 
ii^s. 


■iiM. 
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Successful   Physician   and   Surgeon 
25   Years  Though   Blind 


I 


Twentj'-five  j'ears  ago  Dr.  Thomas 
Clack,  an  Alabama  country  doctor, 
said  to  his  wife  : 

"We  might  as  well  face  it.  I'm 
blind." 

"What  will  we  do?"  she  asked. 

"Keep  on  practicing  medicine. 
You'll  be  my  eyes." 

Since  that  time  Dr.  Clack  has 
slapped  the  breath  of  life  into  hun- 
dreds of  babies  he  has  never  seen, 
and  never  will  see. 

He  has  ministered  to  hundreds  of 
persons  in  this  East  Alabama  com- 
munity of  Wadley,  persons  who  are 
but  voices  in  the  dark. 

Today  he  is  in  his  60s,  and  still 
practicing  medicine.  Mrs.  Clack  is 
his  "eyes." 

Wife  Constant  Companion 

In  the  26  yeare  he  has  been  blind, 
she  has  been  away  from  his  side  for 
only  one  24-hour  period.  That  was  when 
a  relative  took  him  to  a  medical  con- 
ference in  Montgomery. 


She  is  by  his  side  every  hour  of  the 
day  and  night.  When  he  gets  a  call, 
she  goes  with  him.  She  sits  by  the 
side  of  the  patient's  bed,  while  he  talks 
to  the  patient  and  gets  the  case  his- 
tory. 

He  has  a  delicate  sense  of  touch  and 
can  diagnose  the  patient's  wounds  with 
his  finger  tips. 

But  his  "eyes"  takes  the  temperature, 
tells  him  the  patient's  color  and  how 
the  sick  person's  eyes  look.  Then  the 
doctor  comes  to  a  conclusion  regard- 
ing the  ailment. 

Surgery  Cases  Handled 

If  it's  an  emergency  case,  requiring 
surgery,  he  telle  her  what  instruments 
to  select  and   how  to  use  them. 

Mrs.  Clack's  first  surgical  te&t  came 
shortly  after  her  husband  lost  his  sight. 
A  4-year-old  child  had  been  pleying 
with  an  axe  and  suffiered  a  severe  lac- 
eration of  the  hand. 

"I'm  sorry,"  Dr.  Clack  said,  feeling 
the  wound.  "The  finger  will  have  to 
be  amputated." 

His  wife  hesitated.  Dr.  Clack  began 
telling  her  what  to  do. 


"Give     her     this     anaesthetic'  ' 

water.     Bathe   the   hand.     Pick  Norway,     real     victims 
knife.       Be     sure     the     water       The  most  to  be  pitied 
enough    to    kill    all    germs.      T;,  <    i    .. 

knife  and.  .  .  ."  nrtt.    royal    ladies    is    o 

p.    .   A         t.  ..       e  !^rown    Princess    Marth; 

First  Amputation  Success  ,  „  . 

vhom   we  all   saw   last 

Mrs    Clack  gritted   her   teeth,  ^  radiantly  happy  whe 
slightly,     but    she    obeyed    his   4„^,;  "  ■   •■; 

tione.     The  operation   was  a  su.^^^f^a   as   a   visitor   to 

Determination  has  been  the  s  >^"^  's  and  always  wi 
Dr.  Clack's  success.  He  had  i  remarkable  woman,  w 
it  even  when  he  entered  the  'Jorway,  where  she  ace 
profession.  He  did  not  graduais  many  sympathies 
medical  school  until  he  was  35T,other-in-law,  Queen  1 
ir^^^r^'  '"  "^"  'Norwegians  literally  wo, 

He  was  the  eldest  of  five  V^ose  death  was  cons 
bom  to  a  family  in  Chambere'onal  misfortune. 
He  did  not  enter  high  school  She  is  by  birth  a  S| 
was  21,  and  it  was  10  years  latess,  the  sister  of  poor: 
he  was  able  to  attend  a  medica^strid  of  the  Belgians 
in  Birmingham,  earning  his  wajniirably  brought  up' I 
ing  school   during  the  summer. ,__._,.„     t3-;„».°  „j   rL:. 

He     began     practice    at     AX^lf^^^',  P'^'"<^«  ^"^  ^"1 
Chambers     county,      and     threr  ^^.f  f'         .         ,      , 
later  lorat  his  sight.     It  came  s    As  if  foreseeing  the  fu 
after  a  series  of  hemorrhages,  lied   themselves   to  mal 

Those     were     the     horse    ancren   practical  men   and 

i<:t     rnval     n(arcrvr»arr^« 
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Durham  Bliud  Man  Builds  Chicken  House  in  Only  Nine  Hours, 
And  Hits  Finger  With  Hammer  Only  Once  During  Construction 


Has  No  Assistance 
In  Planning  and 
Erecting  Structure 

Ten  years  ago  Robert  C.  Griffin 
ho  lives  at  1105  Worth  Street  lost 
is  eyesight.  Doctors  looked  at  his 
■es,  and  told  him  that  he  would 
;ver  see  again.  It  was  quite  a 
lugh  blow  to  the  big  fellow.  The 
lought  of  going  through  life  in 
le  dark  haunted  him  and  he  won- 
;red  how  he  would  ever  get  along 
lable  to  see  what  was  going  on. 
That  was  10  years  ago.  Today, 
riffjn  is  still  blind  but  he  has 
jt  let  the  loss  of  his  eyesight  in- 
rfere  with  his  activities.  Griffin, 
ithout  his  eyesight,  has  turned 
lilder.    His  latest  accomplislimeni 

a  roomy  chicken  house,  which 
!  built  in  nine  hours  with  no  help 
om  anyone. 

The  chicken  house  is  no  flimsy, 
nateurish  affair  either.  The  planks 
e  solidly  put  together  with  20- 
inny  nails.  The  corners  and  the 
ge  of  the  roof  are  sheeted  with 
1  to  assure  a  dry  house  on  a  wet 
y,  and  the  roof  itself  is  covered 
ith  double  layers  of  roofing. 
Griffin  started  the  project  Satur- 
y  morning  and  nine  hours  later 
was  a  finished  job.  Friends  and 
ighbors  heard  of  the  feat  and 
opped  around  to  look  at  the 
ouse  that  'Grif  built."  The  fence 
ound  the  henhouse  is  also  some 

Griffin's  work,  but  he  admits 
at  he  had  to  have  a  little  help 

that." 

A.  home  for  his  chickens  is  not 
•iffin's  first  successful  venture  as 
carpenter.  He  also  built  a  coal 
use  that  is  burglar-proof,  fool- 
oof,  and  good  proof  that  he  knows! 
i  business.  There  are  dozens  of 
ler  smaller  examples  of  Griffin's 
w-and-hammer  talent  around  the 
use,  but  he  admits  that  his 
icken  house  tops  any  of  his  other 
irks. 

Waking  a  chicken  house  may  not  i 
and  like  much  to  the  reader.  But,  I 
the  true  value  of  the  accomplish-! 
mt  is  to  be  appreciated,  one  only  i 
s  to  close  his  eyes  and  try  to  du- ! 
cate  Griffin's  accomplishment.  \ 
t  try  driving  a  couple  of  hundred 
;>enny  nails  in  a  board  blind- 1 
ded. 

Griffin  never  has  been  to  any 
Id  of  school  for  the  blind,  having 
:ked  up  all  of  his  talents  on  hii 
n.  He  can  read  Braille,  too.  Mrs 
C.  Hill  taught  him  the  system" 
plays  no  musical  instrument 
It  is  nothing  except  the  radio" 
remarks  with  a  broad  grin 


Henhouse  Builder 


.''WT 


s  eyesight  has  not 
he  constructed  last 


ROBERT  C.  GRIFFIN,  33.  has  been  blind  for  the  last'  10  "years.     But  1 
curtailed  his  activities     He  is  shown  above  htandjiig  in  front  of  a  chicken 

week  in  nine  hours.  He  is  holding  one  of  his  prize  chickens.  In  driving  the  large  20  penny  nails  which 
ne  used  m  fastening  the  planks  together,  Griffin  claims  he  hit  his  finger  only  one  time.  "And  that 
didnt  hurt,"  he  says.  He  operates  a  store  at  his  home  at  1105  Worth  Street  during  the  day  and  he  spends 
his  leisure  time  making  little  things  that  can  be  used  around   the  house. 


Griffin's  chickens  are  not  raised 
on  a  commercial  basis  but  more 
for  the  fun  of  it  than  anything  else. 
"But  the  eggs  are,"  he  said. 

Happily  married  and  with  two 
teen-aged  girls,  Griffin  is  a  living 
symhol  of  determination  to  over- 
come a  shadow  that  has  been  cast 
'over  hig  life. 


II 
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Homeiftaae  Loom  Gives  Occupation  to  Blind 


^•"^  > 


Blind  Man  Brings  Day 
Into  Lives  of  Darkness 


Earl  Quay,  against  the  wall,  is  shown  teaching  Lewis  Palmer  to  weave  rugs  on  a  loom  they  made 
in  Palmer's  home  out  of  scraps  of  wood  and  junk.  The  rugs  cost  about  80  cents  to  produce  and 
sell   for   $1.75   to   .f2.     Palmer   lives   at   636   North  Eighth  street,  Quay  at  216  South  Thirty-second. 

-■ r^  "And  cbmparative^dverhment?" 

"Oh,    that's    fun,"    he    laughed. 

"It  tells  me  what  makes  the  world; 

go  round,  and  I  know  why  Europe i 

is  at  war.     Otherwise  that  would! 

be  a  mystery  to  me."  1 

At  Overbroqk  Quay  was  captain! 
of  the  wrestling  team.  So  he  can 
teach  wrestling.  He  also  teaches 
rug  weaving,  basket,  belt  and  sus- 
pender making,  crocheting,  piano 
tuning,  chair  caning,  tennis  racket,' 
stringing,  and  the  manufacture  ofi 
door  mats,  baskets  and  trays  from 
old  automobile  tires. 

"The  first  weeks  or  months  arej 
the  worst  for  the  suddenly  crip- 
pled," he  says.  "They  just  wish  to 
sit  alone  and  brood.  They  don't 
want  to  do  anything  for  them- 
selves. 

"Sometimes  it  takes  several  visits 
before  they  will  even  talk  to  you. 
Then  you  take  them  for  a  walk, 
teach  them  to  shave  and  dress 
themselves.  After  that  you  can 
teach  them  to  work  and  become  at 
least  partially  independent  and 
self-sustaining  economically." 

Until  last  week  Quay  had  been 
on  a  WPA  project  for  the  blind. 
Now  that  is  closed  down  and  one 
woman  is  left  to  visit  and  teach 
650  blind  people  iln  the  five  South 
Jersev  counties. 


Earl     Quay     Devotes 

Time  to  Teaching 

Others  to  Work 


But  Quay  was  determined  blind-| 
iiess  was  not  going  to  close  the, 
door  to  the  future  and  went  to  the! 
Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind  in[ 
i.928.  That  was  before  total  sight  1 
'lad  left  him. 

After    he    completed    the    Over-l 

ijrook    course    of    four    years    hel 

I  went  to  the  New  Ydrk  Institute  for 

that  the    Blind,    where    he     began     his 

teaching    career.     During    his   six 


Making    the    blind    realize 

when  the  sun  goes  out  of  their  life __ 

the  day  has  just  begun  for  them  isi  years  in  the  metropolis  Quay"  al^so" 
the  job  of  Earl  Quay.  attended    Columbia    University,! 

He  brmgs  the  new  day  to  others  where  he  took  a  course  in  eye  dis-i 
because  he,  too,  is  blind  and  now  eases.  ' 

finds   too    few    hours    for    all    the      He's   still    going   to    school— two{ 
many  mterests  he  has  acquired.      nights  a  week  at  the  University  of 

Quay,    who    lives    at    216    South  i  Pennsylvania— studying    vocational 
Jhirty-second      street,     was     born; psychology  and    comparative    gov- 
•with   normal   sight.     When   12   he.emment. 
was  hit  in  the  eye  with  a  baseball      "Why    are    you    still 
Dat  while  playing  on  a  sandlot.   He  |  school,"  he  was  asked, 
ost  the  sight  in  that  eye.    By  1932;     "Well,      vocational      psychology 
^16   was    practically   blind    in    the; helps  me  to  help  others."   he  re- 
Jther  eye.  plied: 


going    toi 
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A  WORTHWHILE  VENTURE 


— Photo  by  Staff  Photographer 
Shown  above  is  one  of  Mena's  newest  places  of  business,  the  cigar 
and  cigaret  stand  and  confection  counter  at  the  court  house.  Its 
operator  is  Harvey  Liles,  who  though  blind  is  able  to  quickly  and 
efficiently  waiLjfai**is  customers.  The~enterpi'i§g  T5"co6peratively 
sponsorejy»5'*Tne  Mena  Lions  Club  and  the  Department  of  Public 
We^nrewho  secured  permission  from  County  Judge  WiU  Alexan- 
T  to  install  the  booth  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  court  house. 


O    (7^/.J^ 
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^ard,  Bjlad  Veteran,  Given 
Newsstand  in  Post  Office 


Opening   tomorrow   will   be    a 

Jwsstantf  and  cigar  counter  in 

16    United    States    Post   Office 

;re,   under   the   proprietorship 

Charles  H.  Ward,  617  Clinton 

a  veteran  of  the  World  War 

id  totally  blind. 

The  opening  of  the  stand  is 

e     culmination      of      several 

3nths  of  organization  and  ef - 

rt  by  the  Redwood  City  Lions 

ub  in  conjunction  with  Ward 

d   the   Bureau   of  Vocational 

habilitation,  a  division  of  the 

ate  Department  of  Education. 

le  Lions  have  aided  Ward  as 

rt  of  a  national  service  club 

3ject.      Carlos  Bowman     has 

3n  the  Lions  Club  representa- 

ATard  has  been  blind  for  more 


than  five  years,  but  not  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  war  service.  He  has 
been  unemployed  for  that  pe- 
riod. His  wife,  Mrs.  Susie  Ward, 
is  employed  in  Redwood  City. 

Such  stands  in  federal  build- 
ings were  made  possible  through 
an  act  of  Congress  four  years 
ago.  The  stand  becomes  the 
property  of  the  post  office,  but 
Ward  may  operate  it  as  long  as 
he  likes.  He  will  sell  newspa- 
pers and  periodicals,  candy  and 
tobacco. 

Financing  of  the  stand  was 
accomplished  by  the  Lions,  with 
the  aid  of  San  Mateo  County 
Title  Co.,  California  Pacific  Ti- 
tle Co.,  Eagles  and  American 
Legion. 


Operation  Rights 
For  Lunch  Room 


Be^hJ 


y  Smith  Gets  First  Gov- 
eVn}h€nt    Hospital    Contract 
For  'Blind'   Concession 


The  fh'st  concession  to  be  awarded 
by  the  federal  go^'ernment  to  any 
agency  for  the  blind  in  the  Unitetl 
States  on"~c»-cuilll)UH'Ll'l  U  IJIU  U'y!^  'M-'er- 
ating  at  the  U.  S.  Veterans  hospital 
here  today  In  temporary  quarters  as 
J.  Beverly  Smith,  blind  operator  of 
the  lunch  room,  prepared  to  move 
into  newly-decorated  permanent 
quarters   next  week. 

The  concession  at  the  hospital  here 
is  also  the  first  to  be  awarded  by  a 
government   hospital    of   this    kind   to  . 
any  blind  agency.  i 

Interest  of  government  and  blind  ' 
agencies  throughout  the  country  is 
centered  on  the  stand  and  is  ■d.\A  lo 
affect  action  in  the  future  on  hospital 
conces.sions,  J.  D.  Smith,  placement 
agent  for  the  Oklaliorna  C'oiiiiiii.ssion 
for  Adult  Blind,  wliieli  oblaiiir.t  Lhe 
concession  said. 

Third  for  Muskogee 

The  contract  to  operate  the  hos- 
pital ^nd  is  the  third  to  be  taken 
over  by  blind  persons  in  Muskogee — 
the  30th  jn  the  state.  The  first  con- 
cession in  the  state  obtained  by  the 
blind  commission  ■was  in  Muskogee — 
operated  by  Floj'd  Quails  at  the  fed- 
eral building — in  October,  1937.  pienn 
Downtain  operates  a  similar  stand  at 
the    city   hall. 

The  concessionaire  at  the  hospital 
took  over  yesterday  from  the  previou.-? 
contractor,  moving  into  temporar.v 
quarters  while  new  kitchen  equip- 
ment, counter,  tables  and  chairs  are 
installed  and  the  room  is  redecorated. 

"It    will    be    as    nice    as    any    eating 
place  in  Muskogee,"  J.  D.  Smith  said. 
"The    place    Is    open    to     the    public 
jfrom   7   a.   m.   to   7   p.   m." 
I  Cleckler  Aids   Commission 

j  The  placement  agent  for  the  com- 
mission for  the  blind,  expressing  ap- 
'preciation  of  aid  given  by  men  and 
(Organizations  in  Muskogee  in  obtain- 
|(ing  and  preparing  the  concession,  de- 
iclared  that  "Frank  Cleckler,  manager 
,of  the  hospital,  has  given  us  \\'on- 
jderful  cooperation  in  getting  started." 

Smith  pointed  out  that  the  conces- 
sions   operated    in    the    state    by    per- 
sons  under   direction   of   the   commis- 
sion  in   1939   conducted   a   gross   trade 
of   more   than   $100,000.    The   operators 
make     an     average     profit     of     $79  \a 
month,    Smith    said.    The    public   welt  ! 
fare    department    of    the    .^itate    save^ 
appi'oximately    1600    a   month    in   pen- 
sions because  of  emploj'ment  of  blind  ' 
persons   in   Oklahoma   by  operation   of 
the   concessions,   the  placement  agent 
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Le^AVtB  FOR  SEATS 


I.  SANCHEZ  USES  PALM  LEA*F  FOR  CHAIR  BOTTOM 
Legyes  soaked  in  water,  twisted,  Avoven. 


PSLMIEJiS 


.UULIMD 


The  palm  trees  which  provide 
such  a  tropical  atmospnere  for  San 
Antonio  also  provide  a  living  for 
San  Antonio's  blind. 

The  palm  leaves,  when  soaked  in 
water  for  24  hours,  are  twisted  and 
woven  into  chair  bottoms  by  mem- 
bers of  the  San  Antonio  Lighthouse 
for  the  Blind,  331  North  Presa 
street 

The  Lighthouse  has  the  names  of 
-i  JiUffibgf.^4ifl^duals  who  allow. 


them  to  cut  palm  leaves  when  their 
supply  runs  low. 

A  number  of  the  blind  also  make 
their  living  caning  chaii's  with  reed. 
The  palm  leaves,  it  is  found  are  ex- 
cellent for  porch  furniture. 

The  blind  depend  upon  San  An- 
tonians  to,  bring  them  cliairs  to 
cane.  They  have  done  fine  work  on  \ 
antique  chairs,  a,nd  San  Antonians 
are  urged  to  bring  work  to  the 
Lighthouse,  officials  said.  S 


■  jaaAmKmaUitt\-^aKmir'farM,'^btw 


Near-Blind  Girl 
Wins  Happiness 
In  Own  Business 


One  of  the  happiest  DijfsiBess  es- 
tablishments in  San  Dfego  is  at 
4079  University  ave. 

The  owner  and  only  worker  is  a 
near-blind  girl  who,  despite  her 
handicap,  was  graduated  from  San 
Diego  High  school  with  her  clais 
in  June  of  last  year.  Ostensibly  Ruth 
Cleveland  sells  birds,  cages  and 
"everything  for  your  canary's  health 
and  happiness,"  but  in  reality  her 
tiny  store  is  a  rendezvous  for  every 
i  one  who  loves  birds,  and  who  loves 
Ruth — including  most  of  the  chil- 
dren and  dogs  in  the  neighborhood 

To  face  life  without  regret,  to  > 
keep  busy  at  something  that  bene- 
fits others,  to  enjoy  your  fellow- 1 
man,  even  though  his  physical  out-  j 
line  is  forever  just  a  blur  in  youv ; 
vision,  that  was  the  most  importanl  I 
thing  that  Ruth  learned  at  San 
Diego  High. 

LEARNED  COURAGE 

[  "And  Edna  Wooster,"  the  girl  said 
with  her  enthusiastic  smil-e  yester- 
1  day,  "is  one  of  the  teachers  from 
whom  I  learned  the  m.ost.  She  was 
supposed  to  be  teaching  geography. 
But  she  taught  me  to  have  courage 
— and  how  nice  life  can  be.  You'll 
tell  her  to  come  see  me?  Seems  I'n; 
always  expecting  her." 

■When  frail  health  and  failing  eye- 
\  sight  would  not  permit  Ruth  to 
i  enter  college  last  fall,  she  "just  sai 
j  and  thought  what  I  could  do  be- 
sides sit  at  home  and  get  lonesome 
("and  in  the  way."  She  decided  to  go 
iinto  the  bird  business  because  ever 
I  since  she  was  a  small  child  she  has 
j  owned  birds  and  made  a  study  of 
!  their  histories  and  habits.  She  has 
[raised  about  5000. 

[  'When  friends  remonstrate  with" 
[her  for  selling  her  birds  with  such 
la  small  margin  of  profit,  Ruth 
I  laughs. 

I  "You  miss  the  whole  point,"  she 
j  tells  them.  "So  many  people  who 
I  love  birds  can't  afford  high  prices. 
I  And  they  are  the  very  ones  who 
Ineed  a  canary  singing  around  the, 
house.  I  have  to  earn  my  living,  buy 
I  don't  have  to  get  rich!"  J 

Ruth   is   getting   rich,   howe^— 


HER  STORE  IS  BIRD  LOVERS'  RENDEZVOUS 


RUTH   CLEVELAND 

nearly  blind,  is   one   of   this  city's   happiest   business   women. 


rich  in  the  happiness  of  her  daily 
life.  As  she  had  anticipated,  people 
interested  in  how  it  came  about 
that  green  birds  eventually  become 
yellow  canaries  come  in  to  talk 
about  it,  and  she  makes  new  friends. 
Being  "real  handy  here  on  the  ave- 
nue" she  receives  calls  from  many 
of  her  old  friends  from  day  to  day. 
One  dropped  in  yesterday  afternoon 
to  invite  her  to  dinnerr'' 


"Oh,  marvelous,"  came  the  de- 
lighted acceptance,  "what  time?" 

"Six  o'clock — we're  having  ham 
and  svk'eet  potatoes,"  explained  the 
jolly  girl  who  had  run  in  with  the 
invitation.  "I  have  to  hurry  home 
and  set  the  table.  See  you  at  six!" 

"You  see,  don't  you?"  said  Ruth. 
"If  I  just  stayed  home  and  thought 
how  bad  it  is  that  I've  been  this 
way — nearly  blind — since  I  was 
born,  I'd  lose  all  my  old  friends 
and  I'd  never  make  any  new  ones. 
?^nd  I  wouldn't  be  a  bit  of  use  in 
the  world.  That  wouldn't  be  any 
fun,  would  it? 

"This  way— well,  every  one  who 
has  a  bird  has  to  buy  things  for 
them,  and  I  know  more  about  birds 
than  anything  else.  Did  you  see  my 
blue  canaries?  Sorry  I  don't  have 
a  white  one  now.  Do  you  know  how 
we  get  white  canaries?  There  is  an 
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\  Blind  Man  Business  Success 


Meet  Robert  Dale  Auter,  who  althoiish  blind,  siiccessfuny  operates 
the  vending  stand  in  lobby  of  the  new  Fountain  County  Courthouse 
at  Covington,  Ind.  In  addition  to  such  wares  as  ciindy,  tobacco, 
soft  drinks  and  potato  chips,  regularly  handled  al  such  stands,  he 
also  sells  brooms  made  by  blind  workers  and  belis  which  he  makes 

himself. 

BLIND  MilN'S  TRU1 
SYSTEM  LIFTS  GAS 
STATION  OUT  OF  RED 

CORINTH,  Miss.,  W-  ' 
years  blind  Joseph  ArTnc^t 
has  been  ]iiniiing  a  lucrqt1\' 
.siat.io)!   business^filling  g:i 

chansing  oil  and  handling  a- 

He  has  been  cheated  but  once. 
;       Mis    ■'.'-vKteni'    i«    built    (SKTrnsi: 
!       Wliile    I   handle     dozens  ■ 
'  a  <"ia.v„  no  one  has  ever  tol'i 
w-a-i    giv.ins'    me    a.    flv«-sp>'i 
actually  handing  me  a  doll 
So  far  as  I  know,  no  one  1 
given    me    the    wrong     afti' 
change    dolibevately,    I   ba\ 
in   ihem — and   they  keep  ft'i 
me." 

ara:d«ate  of  two  schools 
alind.        Odle    Vyought     his 
ictom    two    hien    who   couldn 
k  succeed.  ' 

"Thty    told    me   business   I 
Ihei'f^."    h;-    recalled,    "but   l'\ 
li    comfoitrilWc    livim,'      " 
[befiidrs      is    ijay    $!'i,0<<' 
i  liirl')    a    ut  \v    station." 
I'uring    the    hist    tw.' 
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TSfEe  Shoffner 
Gets  New  Ideas 
On  How  to  Sell 

/TJfl^fofof  of  Post 
^ffce  Stand  Home 
}rm  Oklahoma  Ciiy 

Joyce  Shoffner,  Ardmore,  operator 
of  the  post  office  newsstand,  returned 
from  a  state  meeting  of  the  blind 
Saturday  and  "filled  up  with  new 
ideas  of  how  to  sell,"  she  said. 

The  meeting,  attended  by  some  40 
ibperators  of  similar  stands  through- 
'out  the  state,  was  in  the  form  of  a 
luncheon,  and  Miss  Shoffner  was 
Ardmore's  representative  at  the  meet- 
ing. 

"I  got  a  lot  of  new  ideas,"  she 
said  Monday,  "and  it  was  a  profitable 
meeting  all  around,  devoted  exclusive- 
ly to  ways  of  increasing  sales  and 
thus  making  more  money.  The 
luncheon  was  arranged  by  the  state, 
commission  of  adult  blind. 

William  J.  Strachen,  Washington, 
a  field  agent  for  the  division  of  the 
blind  of  the  federal  bureau  of  edu- 
cation, was  principal  speaker.  Roy 
Kumpe,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  director 
of  the  committee  for  the  rehabilite-^ 
tion  of  the  blind  in  Arkansab,  J.  gW'l- 
rell  iMllh,  state  ^Iktmhui  agent  for 
the  commission  and  Mrs.  O.  B.  Grim- 
mett,  Altus,  executive  secretary  of  the 
commission,  were  also  on  the  pro- 
gram. 

Incidentally,  Miss  Shoffner's  picture 
appeared  in  the  Sunday  Oklahoman 
as  a  delegate  to  the  luncheon.  Miss 
Shoffner  was  formerly  a  member  of 
The  Daily  Ardmoreite  staff. 
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this  Blind  €irl 
Keej^s  Chin  ITpi 

V^th  okly  her  "Seeing  Eye"  dog 
as  &  compainon,  Bernice  Clifton,, 
blindg  young  Oak  Park,  111.,  In-' 
terior  decorator,  reached  New 
York  today  at  the  windup  of  a 
10,000-mile  lecture  tour  that  was 
a  testimonial  to  human  courage.'    ! 

Instead  of  permitting  accidental* 
blindness  two  years  ago  to  wreck 
her  career,  Miss  Clifton  broadened 
it  by  embarking  on  a  speaking 
tour,  with  color  and  design  as  her 
principal  topics.  She  was  recent- 
ly called  in  as  a  consultant  by  a 
large  Chicago  store  to  design  win- 
dow displays. 

"Blindness  has  its  advantages 
for  a  lecturer,"  she  smiled  today. 
"You  can't  ee  how  many  in  the 
audience  are  falling  asleep." 


fetiND  >IAT<  PROSPERS 
TV        ,'^'    TKUCKINli   BUSINESS 
*"  Edw^'d   M.   Osborn  handed  us   the 
other/clay  a  pamphlet  sent  out  by  the 
Hit  ^ork  Institute  for  the  Education, 
of  the  Blind  (I  think  that  was  where  j 
he  studied  piano  tuning).     It  has  an 
article  on  Chester  H.  Swezey  of  East- 
port     L.    I.,    blind    proprietor   of    the 
largest  trucking  firm  on  Long  Is  and. 
The  Swezey  trucks  are  used  extena- 
ivelv  in  East  Hampton  township  and 
many  people  here  know  Mr    Swezey. 
The    article    is    titled    "Chester   H., 
Swezey  graduated  in  1913.    He  found, 
Sr  answer   in   trucks."     Quotmg,   m 
part,  from  the  article:  I 

"Mr.    Swezey    spent   five    years    at. 
Th°  New  York  Institute  for  the  Edu- 
cation   of    the    Blind,    graduated    ml 
1913,  then  went  to  work  as  a  piano 
tuner    in    a    Bronx    factory.      Along! 
came  jazz;  other  musical  instruments  j 
surged    ahead    of   the   piano,    leaving, 
Mr.°  Swezey    without    a    job.      Back! 
home    in   Eastport,   he   pondered   hs 
situation,    accepted    the    help    of    hiB 
father  and,  father  and  son  together 
established   a  trucking  business   that 
capitalized  on  the  failure  of  a  similar 
firm      When  the  father  died    he  left 
his  interests  to  the  son.     Today,  the| 

'""Sr"  SwezeySs  that  blindness  is i 
no  handicap  at  all.    Good  business  he; 
knows,   depends  upon  good  thmking. 
Vision  is  merely  a  convenience.     He, 
knows,  too,  that  blindness  is  no  socia 
handicap  for  he  has  round  that  East 
port   leans   on   him   as   much   as   he, 
Feans   upon    the    town.      Mr    Swezey 
believes    the    blind    must -accept    re-, 
sponsitailities  beyond  earnuig  a  living 
He  has  a  wife  and  three  children  and 
welcomes    the    responsibiliaes    which 
that  involves. 

"Mr  Swezey  is  the  only  blmd  man] 
who  found  the  answer  to  his  career, 
problem  in  trucking.  But  he  believes 
there  is  room  i^  this  business  for | 
many  more  who  have  the  ability  to 
manage  well.  Of  course  it  takeS  a 
rttiel-r.oney  because  trucks  are  not 
o  be  had  for  pennies.  Mr.  Swezey 
-  therefore  is  active  in  the  work  of 
organizing  the  Alumni  Fund  so  that 
Voung  blind  graduates  might  have 
foans^at  low  interest  to  get^that  star 
in  life."  —  "One  of^Ours"  in  East 
Hampton  Star. 


Mechanic  Adept, 
Blind  27  Years 

DONORA,  Pa.— Clellen  McMullen 
53-year-old  automobile  mechanic 
uses  his  Angers  to  "see"  what  i 
wrong  with  motors. 

For  McMullen  has  been  blind  evei 
since  1913,  when  a  Hme  explogslOQ  ij 
a  steel  plant  where  he  was  workini 
as  a  mechanic  cost  him  his  eye 
sight. 

Although  he  is  now  an  expert  auto 
mechanic  and  has  a  garage  of  hi 
own  in  the  rear  of  his  home  heri 
McMullen  did  not  learn  the  mecha 
nism  of  a  car  until  after  he  becam 
blind.  E^^en  before  the  patches  wer 
removed  fro  miiis  eyes  he  had  pui 
chased  a  second-hand  car  and  take 
ti  apart.  That  and  his  work  o 
neighbors'  cars  enabled  him  to  gal 
a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  worl 
Ings  of  automobiles. 

"I  see  Just  as  much  a£  others 
McMullen  explains,  "except  thi 
,mine  are  all  mental  pictures.  L 
stead  of  my  eyes,  my  fingers  coi 
vey  thoughts  to  my  brain.  When  I 
raise  a  hood  to  'look'  at  an  englnj 
what  I  hear  and  feel  helps  me  di] 
termine  the  trouble  and  I  see  It ;, 
clearly  as  anyone." 

In  his  spare  time  McMullen  trJ ; 
to  lessen  the  burdens  of  other  blii 
persons.  He  Is  a  member  of  t 
state  board  of  the  Permsylvat 
Federation  of  the  Blind. 
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TO  '       Blind,  He  Services  Cars 


J.   A.   ODLE 
Tells  a  Car  by  Sound  of  the  Motor. 


CORINTH,  Miss.  —  Blind  since 
birtli,  liustling,  50-year-old  J.  A. 
Odle  operates  his  own  fDling  sta- 
tion here — and  makes  it  prosper. 

He  stands  smilingly  beside  his 
pumps  as  you  drive  up.  The  sound 
of  your  motor  tells  him  the  make 
of  car,  He  walks  unerringly  to  the 
gasoline  tank. 

His  sensitive  ears  pressed  close 
to  the  tank,  Odle  listens  to  the 
gui-gle  of  the  gasoline  as  his  pump 
measures  out  the  number  of  gal- 
lons ordered.  He  never  runs  the 
tank  over.  Raised  letters  on  the 
indicator  tell  him  the  amount  of 
the   bUl. 

The  Odle  station  features  one- 
stop  service.  If  you  want  a  tire 
changed,  the  proprietor  can  do 
that  without  assistance.  He  can 
test  your  oil,  put  in  battery  water 
or  tinker  with  a   balky  motor. 

Odle  has  never  let  his  blindness 
prevent  him  from  making  a  good 
living.  His  jobs  have  included 
such  things  as  operating  a  grist 
mill,  a  cattle  ranch,  a  garage  and 
tuning  pianos  and  repairing  organs. 

He  plaiuied  his  filling  station 
himself  and  directed  its  building 
18  months  ago.  Most  tourists  who 
stop  for  service  never  know  he's 
blind. 


Blind  Bachelor  Runs  a  Farm 
With  No  One  to  Help  Him 


STANTON,  Neb.,  Aug.  27  AP— 
Anson  Chamberlain,  58-year-old 
bachelor  farmer,  has  been  blind 
41  years,  but  his  handicap  is  a 
challenge  instead  of  a  cause  for 
despair. 

He  lives  alone  on  the  farm  his 
father  homesteaded  the  year  he 
was  born.  He  feeds  and  milks  a 
dozen  cows,  cares  for  a  flock  of 
chickens  and  each  year  plants 
and  cultivates  his  own  vegetable 
garden. 

He  does  his  own  cooking.  Neigh- 
bor women  marvel  that  it's  so 
good. 

His  housekeeping  is  admired 
also,  and  the  secret  is  orderliness. 
He  keeps  every  piece  of  furniture 
and  clothing  in  its  proper  place. 

For  amusement  Chamberlain 
plays  cards  with  his  neighbors. 
He  distinguishes  the  cards  by 
pinholes  he  has  punched  in  them. 


Twice  a  month  he  goes  to  town 
to  shop.  He  walks  out  to  the  road 
and  waits  for  the  first  passing 
farmer  to  give  him  a'  lift.  At  the 
grocery  store  he  makes  an  identi- 
fying scratch  on  the  label  of  each 
can  or  package,  then  he  knows 
what  it  is  when  he  gets  home. 

His  most  exciting  adventure 
came  last  Spring  when  a  tornado 
struck  his  farm.  He  was  at  the 
chicken  house.  The  wind  hurled 
him  against  the  wall.  He  crawled 
on  his  hands  and  knees  several 
hundred  feet  to  a  cyclone  cave. 

He  has  200  acres  of  land,  80 
under  cultivation.  In  the  Fall  he 
helps  with  the  corn  shocking,  but 
relatives  discourage  him  from 
doing  anything  with  implements 
or  machinery. 

They  say  it's  too  dangerous,  but 
Chamberlain  smiles  at  that. 

He  shaves  with  a  straight-edge 
razor. 
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Cigar,  Soft  Drink  Bars 
In  U.  S.  Office  Buildings 
Are  Big  Help  To  Blind 

Perhaps  you've  seen  those  soft  drink 
iiil  cigar  stands  in  many  of  the  Gov- 
M-nment  buildings.  Ifs  possible  you 
Uven  bought  a  stogie  or  a  drink  from 
I  he  blind  person  who  operates  the 
iitand. 

i    If  so,  your  purchase  has  helped  to 
!uj-ther  a  program  of  aiding  sightless 
)ersons    to    secure    employment    being 
Supervised   by    the   Vocational    Service 
'or  the  Blind,  a  Government  office  in 
I  he  DspatiO'fitttr-Cf  Interior. 
1   The   first   stand   was   established   in 
1938,  in  a  now  demolished  temporary 
jiuilding  belonging  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment.   There  are  now  23  stands  located 
n  Federal  buildings  thruout  the  city, 
11  under  the  close  direction  and  man- 
gement  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
ion  Service  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
One  blind  oper^ator  formerly  made  $4 
week  making  cane  chairs  to  supple- 
lent  his  income  from  relief  rolls.    To- 
iay,  no  longer  on  relief,  he  makes  a 
jbstantial  income.   As  Joseph  F.  Clunk, 
upervisor  of  the  Vocational  Service  for 
le  Blind  and   a   blind   man  himself, 
lys,  "Our  main  purpose  is  to  help  them 
;cure  employment  and  remove   them 
•om  relief  rolls." 

Financial  support  is  supplied  by  the 
/ashington  Society  for  the  Blind.  Fed- 
ral  legislation  to  permit  use   of   the 
uildings  was  passed  in   1936,   and  in 
•37  the  service  was  established. 
The   enterprise   was  started   with   a 
nrowed  $15,000.    All  proceeds  are  put 
|ick  into  &  fund  to  establish  additional 
'^ands.     There  are  now  27   bhnd  per- 
ms engaged  in  operating  the  stands 
id  plans  are  being  made  to  establish 
o  more.    Goal  of  the  vocational  serv- 
:  is  80  stands.  1 
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iind  Physical  Therapist 
IVill  Practice  Here 

The  York  Blind  center  will  partici- 
Lte  In  benefits  of  the  Welfare  drive 
r  the   year  starting  Jan.   1   1941,  it 
as    announ;  jd    last    evening    at    a 
ceting    of    the    directors    conducted 
the    Blind   center.        Lester    Boyd, 
!wly   elected    director     representing 
le    West  York    exchange   club,    was 
troduced  during  the  session.  Plans 
ere   made    to    rehabilitate     a     blind 
lysical     therapist     by     securing     a 
ace  in  York  for  him  to  practice. 
A     committee     was     appointed     to 
ork  with  officials  of  the  post  office 
lative    to    placing  a    booth    in    the 
fleral    building  under    the   auspices 
the    Blind -center.       Miss    Myrtle 
oyer   will   be  the    custodian   of   the 
)oth.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held. 
■A.   9. 
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'Lack  of  Sight 
Doesn't  Deter 
Mussel  Diver 


Xew  Haven,  HI.,  Sept.  13  -Bert  Cut- 
ting. 45,  blind  since  boyhood,  believes- 
he  has  found  one  occupation  in  the 
pursuit  of  which  he  can  meet  ^^^ 
more  fortunate  fellow  workers  on  an 
equal  basi."?.     Cutting  is  a  pearl  diver. 

Down  in  the  depths  of  the  murky 
Wabash  river,  Tutting  earn.'!  a  liveli- 
hoed  for  himself  ,and  family  of  six 
by  gathering  mus.sel  shells  and  occa- 
sionally—if he  is  lucky— low  grade 
pearls.  The  .shells  he  sells  to  an  In- 
diana  button   factory. 

It  doesn't  matter  that  Cutting  is 
unable  to  see  under  water  because  in 
the  muddy  river  normal  vision  i.s  of 
little  or  no  benefit.  To  him  the  river 
ibottom  is  like  a  big  h.all  where  he 
Kvalks  with  as  much  confidence. 
I  Cutting  wears  a  helmet,  built  for 
shallow  diving,  to  which  is  attached 
(an  air  hose  fed  by  a  pump  powered 
by  a  gasoline  motor.  Although  he 
juses  no  oxygen  tank.  Chitting  has 
istayed  under  water  as  long  as  six 
|h  ourSii^ji^gjj*^^^ 


BLIND  MEDICAL  MARVEL.  Dr.  J.  Thomas  Clack,  Wadley,  Ala., 
though  blind  for  the  past  26  years,  w/ith  his  wife  serving  as  his 
seeing  eye,  has  treated  25,000  patients  and  delivered  1500  babies 
without  losing  a  mother.  Their  little  patient  here  is  Lorrame  Lagna, 
Baltimore,  who  visited  them  when  they  broadcast  on  the  radio  pro- 
gram of  Robert  L.  Ripley,  Daily  Record  cartoonist. 
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BlindjQrgate  Furnishings  For 
U  y  Fair's  House  Of  Tomorrow 


Outwardly  Houst  3,  "The  House 

of  the  Sheltered  Workshops,"  in  the  j 
New  York  World's  Fair  "Town  of  To- i 
morrow,"  does  not  differ  from  others 
in  this  model  town.  But  to  those  who 
know  the  story  behind  it,  it  represents 
the  victory  of  thousands  of  individuals 
over  heartbreaking  physical  handicaps. 
Furnishings  in  this  house  have  been 
made  entirely  by  blind  and  handicap- 
ped persons  working  in  400  "Sheltered 
Workshops"  throughout  the  country. 
These  workshops  are  conducted  by  so- 
cial work  organizations,  hospitals  and 
institutions  for  the  training  of  handi- 
capped persons  so  that  they  may  be- 
come wholly  or  partially  self-support- 
ing. 

The  fact  that  these  furnishings  would 
not  be  recognized  as  the  products  of 
handicapped  workers  indicates  the 
progress  these  workshops  have  made. 
The  furniture  is  smart,  functional  in 
design,  expertly  turned  out— in  keeping 
with  the  current  demand.  Drapes  and 
upholstery  materials  are  modern  in  de- 
sign and  texture.  E>ecorative  accessor- 
ies are  a  far  cry  from  the  knick-knacks 
which  used  to  appear  in  novelty  shops 
or  on  isolated  counters  in  department 
stores  about  Christmas-time.  These 
articles  were  more  often  bought  out  of 
charity  rather  than  from  a  desire  to 
own  them. 

I     Products  of  the  Sheltered  Workshops 

j  are  offered  for  sale  on  the  basis  of  their 

intrinsic  commercial  merit. 

!     Materials  and  salaries  are  paid  out 

iof  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  products. 

Workers  are  paid  at  standard  rates— 

I  usually  piece  rates — and  their  products 

are  sold  at  standard  prices  on  the  open 

•narket.    Although  many  of  the  workers 


require  additional  medical  oi  social  aid, 
rendered  by  private  charitable  organi- 
zations, as  workers  they  make  their 
own  way.  I 

Thousands  of  these  persons  are 
"graduated"  from  these  shops  into  pri- 
vate industry  each  year.  Others,  who 
are  too  handicapped,  are  employed  per- 
manently in  these  workshops  or  are 
enabled  to  carry  on  their  work  at  home. 
Sheltered  Workshops  were  born  dur- 
ing the  World  War  for  the  purpose  of 
retraining  crippled  soldiers  to  new 
trades.  The  work  has  been  enlarged 
to  include  the  rehabilitation  of  all 
handicapped  persons. 

Population  of  the  shops  at  a  given 
time  is  approximately  35,000.    Woi;kers 
include  victims  of  accidents  who  have 
lost  an  arm  or  a  leg;   victims  of  in- 
fantile  paralysis;    blind   persons;    per- 
sons recovering  from  tuberculosis;  per-! 
sons    with   heart    weakness   who    must 
have  non-strenuous  employment ;   and 
persons  who  because  of  emotional  ditn- 1 
culties  have  become  too  discouraged  to 
fend  for  themselves,  or  who  cannot  get! 
along  with  their   fellow-men.     Elderly 
persons  who  are  out  of  the  labor  mar-  j 
ket  because  of  their  age  are  also  given  j 
an  opportunity  to  work. 
I      Some  of  the  products  turned  out  are  ' 
'  furniture,     textiles,     women's    apparel, ' 
toys,  house  furnishings  (such  as  lamps: 
and  lampshades),  and  many  types  of 
specialties.     Workers   are   also   trained 
in  such  skills  as  electrical  welding,  tail-: 
oring,   metal   working,    clock   repairmg 
i  and  photography. 

With  the  knowledge  that  they  are 
doing  economically  useful  and  commer-.. 
cially  profitable  work,  these  persons  re-' 
gain  their  self-respect.  Often  this  re- 
sults in  improvement  in  their  health. 


''In   addition  to  learning  a  trade  they! 
become  better  adjusted  psycliologlcally 
'  and  have  an  opportunity  for  social  con- 
tact with  fellow-workers. 

Among  the  features  in  "The  House 
of  the  Sheltered  Workshops"  which  the 
visitor  will  want  to  see  are  fragile  glass 
curtains,  hand-woven  of  cotton  boucle. 
made  by  workers  in  the  Now  York 
Guild  for  Jewish  Blind.  All  upholstery 
materials,  modern  in  color  and  texture, 
have  been  woven  by  the  blind. 

Furniture  in  the  house  is  of  Ameri- 
can walnut  designed  by  Paul  Bry  and 
executed  by  handicapped  workei-s.  Miss 
Hortense  Reit,  of  the  Society  of  In- 
terior Decorators,  has  co-ordinated  the 
interior. 

An  attractive  dining  suite  of  bleached 
walnut  consists  of  a  bench,  three  side 
chairs,  a  large  dining  table  and  two 
drop-leaf  console  tables.  Tables  and 
bench  have  legs  of  modernized  lyre  de- 
sign. The  console  tables  may  be  used 
to  extend  the  large  table  lengthwise  or 
horizontally,  or  may  be  placed  together 
to  form  a  twin  dining  table.  The  suite 
was  made  by  the  Goodwill  Industries 
of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  and  Springfield, 
Ind.  .     . 

.  Outstanding  for  its  craftsmanship  is 
a  standing  cocktail  tray  upholstered  in 
rose  leather  and  studded  with  silver 
upholsterer's  tacks.  This  was  made  by 
a  patient  at  the  Montefiore  Hospital, 
in  New  York. 

Twin  beds  in  the  master  bedroomj 
are  of  wrought  iron,  mottled  in  blue; 
and  upholstered  in  turquoise  leather; 
Ingenious  night  tables  of  wi-ought  ironj 
and  glass  are  a  part  of  the  frame  i 
These  were  made  by  workers  in  th(t 
Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled! 
Bedspreads  and  drapes  are  hand-wover 
turquoise  with  a  copper  thi-ead.  Thesi 
were  made  by  the  blind. 

"Ship-shape"    is    the    term   for   tin 

boy's    room.      All    furnitui'e,    in   dark 

stained  walnut,  carries  out  features  o 

ship  design.    The  bed  has  curved  line 

of  a  galley  and  rests  on  a  "wave"  era 

j  die.     The  night  table  has  supports  c 

an  anchor  design.    Any  boy  would  lov 

I  the  large  bow-shaped  desk  with  a  she) 

j  "below  deck"  in  the  front  and  numer 

ous  shelves  around  the  inner  curve. 
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/  ^inji  Man  Has  Postof  f  ice  Stand 


^State  Register  Photo 


Hubert  Neef,  above,  624  North  Sixth  street,  who  is  blind,  has 

opened  a  candy  and  tobacco  concession  stand  in  the  west  end  of  the 

main   lobby   of   the   postoffice.     His   concession   was   one   of   many 

recently  approved  by  the  placement  office  for  the  blind  of  Illinois. 

Only  one  other  concession,  a  magazine  and  newspaper  stand  In 

j    operation  several  years  ago,  has  been  permitted  in  the  postoffice. 

[.Mr.  Neef's  stand  will  be  open  from  7:45  to  5:15  p.m.  daily. 
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f )(  Blind  ManrSets  Up  In  New  Business 


MISS  WILLINGHAM  MR.  GLA8COE 

Fred  Gascoe,  former  salesman  who  lost  his  sight  tw 
of  his  own,  a  concession  selling  soft  drinks,  candy  and 
Glascoe  was  assisted  in  setting  up  his  stand  by  the  bIJ 
welfare  and  the  vocational  rehabilitation  division  of  th 
well  as  Mr.  Glascoe  launched  a  brisk  business  were  Ml 
partment  of  public  welfare;  W.  N.  Watson,  Jr.,  his  for 
education   department's   vocational   rehabilitation   divl 


MR.  WATSON        MR.   BECKMAN 

o  years  ago,  is  malfing  a  fine  comeback  in  a  business 
the  like  in  the  lobby  of  the  county  courthouse.  Mr. 
nd  work  division  of  the  state  department  of  public 
e  state  department  of  education.  On  hand  to  wish  him 
ss  Kathleen  Willingham,  county  director  of  the  dc- 
mcr  employer,  and  D.  D.  Beckman,  area  head  of  the 
sion.     (Staff  photo.)  | 
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rnrnd  Mayor  Set  ^ 
For  Third  Term  vT 

LANCASTER,  Kas.— Herman( 
Lang,  56,  blind  man  who  has  served 
as  mayor  of  THKcaster  for  two  terms* 
probably  will  be  dra,fted  for  a  third 
term  because  of  his  efficient  admin- 
istration of  municipal  affairs  during 
the  last  four  years,  his  friends  be- 
lieve. 

Lang  arrived  in  Lancaster,  a  com- 
.munity  of  fewer  than  500  residents, 
iin  1929.  He  operates  a  small  dairy 
[farm,  milking  and  caring  for  five 
icows  himself.  He  is  an  expert  car- 
Ipenter  and  .mechanic  and  recently 
jcompleted  a  new  feeding  barn  for 
ihis  cows.  He  did  nearly  all  the  work 
ihimself. 

Lang  has  been  blind-  since  1900 
jwhen  he  was  stricken  with'  typhoid 
tpneumonia.  Before  moving  to  Lan- 
icaster  he  opprateci  a  garage ,,  at 
Huron.  Kas.,  .for  seven-  years,  ^nd 
did  much  of  the  automobile  repair- 
ing himself.  -Once_  he  replaced  a 
burned  out  connecting  rod  iih£rs<« 
sisted.  The  owner  of  the  car  watched 
hi  mdo  the  job  and  did  not  know 
until  several  weeks  later  that  he 
I  was  blind. 

I  Lang's  home  has  hardwood  floors 
i  which  he  installed  himself.  He  made 
la  trailer  which  he  uses  to  haul  hogs 
jto  market.  He  is  able  to  judge  cattle 
I  by  touch,  and  is  oonsidered  an 
{expert. 
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Blind  Do  Their  Bit 
In  Defense  Program 


25  Organizations  for   Handi- 
capped Making  Pillowcases 
For  Quartermaster  Corps. 


,  Blind  and  physically  handicapped 
] Americans  are  doing  their  share  in 
jthe  United  States  national  defense 
jprogram,  war  department  dispatches 
indicating  that  25  organizations  In 
14  states  are  making  more  than  a 
miliion  and  a  quarter  pillow  cases 
on  army  quartermaster  corps  orders. 

Among  middle  western  agencies 
[for  the  blind  and  physically  handi- 
icapped  receiving  orders,  and  the 
[amounts,  are: 

Cleveland,  O.,  Society  for  the 
Blind,  77,000  pillow  cases;  Michigan 
employment  institution,  Saginaw, 
15,000;  Detroit  League  for  the  Han- 
dicapped, 7,000;  Topeka,  Kan.,  Prov- 
ident association,  department  for 
the  bhnd,  10,000;  Sioux  City,  la., 
Workshop  for  the  Blind,  12,000;  and 
St.  Louis'  Industrial  Aid  for  the 
Blind,  17,000. 
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BI«ttlOr*«<5uLPTOR! — Mark  Shoesmith,  29,  of  New 
York  City,  blind  since  he  was  10  years  old  but  rated  the 
best  blind  sculptor  in  the  world,  is  pictured  here  feeling 
the  facial  .contours  of  Lauritz  Melchoir,  Metropolitan 
Opera  Wagnerian  singer,  as  he  put  the  finishing  touches 
on  a  bust  of  the  tenor. 


Blmd  Musician 

Wll  Play 

/or  Club  Womeb 

/  One  of  the  outstanding  blind 
Inusicians  in  America,  20-year- 
old  Pierce  Knox,  a  famed  xylo- 
phonist,  will  be  the  feature 
artist  at  the  program  presented 
by  the  National  Transcribers  So- 
ciety for  the  Blind,  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  Ekt-^^^^iM— -fien  Jose 
Woman's  club. 

The  young  man  comes  here ! 
with  representatives  from  the  \ 
society's  new  headquarters  in  ^ 
Palo  Alto.  There  in  their; 
fine  new  building,  a  gift  from! 
such  persons  as  Miss  Grace  M.  i 
Crim  of  Los  Gatos,  Miss  Eliba-' 
beth  Gamble  of  Palo  Alto,  Mary 
Pickford  and  others,  numbers 
of  valley  blind  folk  are  employed; 
or  borrow  books  from  the  so' 
Ciety's  circulating  Braille  library 

Mr.  Knox,  who  has  been  blind 
since  four  years  of  age,  learnec 
his  music  through  the  touch  sys 
tem  and  has  given  concerts  frorr 
coast  to  coast,  among  them  i 
concert  at  the  University  o 
Notre  Dame.  His  accompanis 
is  Charles  Cooper. 

Miss  Melva  Leonard,  assi.stan 
secretary  of  the  National  Tran 
scribers  society,  will  explain  thi 
Braille  system  showing  how  th' 
•blind  read  and  write,  and  Mrs 
Elsie  Cooper,  executive  secre 
■tary,  will  tell  how  the  society  i 
giving  employment  to  the  blini 
of  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Pennington  is  chaii 
man  of  the  afternoon  that  wi' 
close  with  tea  and  a  social  hou) , 
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^orri\^r  "steel  VslorkeXj  Now 
BlindyOvercomes  Adversities; 
Takes  Part  in  Exhibit  Dec.  4th 


.Vda.m  KrxykiM'z  >i '•'  "(■i.-lilin-  .if 
>ni-s.  He  l^^ps  fi.VS636  Bnnihani 
iviemie.  lie  Us  .(".i^?i  mi  did.  i.  .. 
hap  like  onrielves,  iliaviii«  worked 
laril  m(>f»t  of  his  life,  iiixl  fjiceil  ii 
II  ins  ,i<•.\■^^  "iiiil  sorrows  IIS  we  .'ill 
11.  IVnf.  there  is  <iii('  riling  which 
ifies  hi'in  muisiial.  Vim  Wduldn'l 
•ititre  it  if  you  talked  to  Imih.  lie 
lias  a  wit<-liinff  smile  aril  hives  'le 
oingle  witli  ^others  arid  i-liai  ;il"iii, 
hihgs  (vf  genennl  interest. 

He    always     carMes    a     <-heerfiv!. 
ood-hnmrirert    air      w:herev«-r        le 
oei*.    But  .Mjr.  Krzyk>acz  lias  .■!  hiii' 
en)    which    is    a    iiit   .heiaviei'    fiiai 
haT  <f  wliicli    nvosf   of  us  iiear.    TIi 
^  y>;in(l  ai!i(l   has  been  for  14  velars 
tot  bie  doesn't  .siay  nmch  atoont  it. 
le  does  noit  feel   s<^irry  for  hi'ms-'Mf 
nrl  .flnesn't  w:ant  others  to  feel  sor- 
ry for  him. 

Mr.  Krzykacz  is  a  Inisy  in-iii  just 
mv,  miMkiti,2  clothes  liamiier.s.  vif' 
er  fiooi;-  nvaifs.  lirnshps,  leatlier  ai-- 
icles  and  fihre  fuvirimre.  His  ar- 
ides  are  well  ni'ode  and  of  hi^li 
nality.  Tliey  will  sell  easily  on 
Ireir   merits    alone. 

Me  was  horn  in  riiicag-o  oT  yeiars 
aro  'Of  Poli.sh  cle.=;ceiit.  ^Ir.  Krzy 
aez  left  school  at  l-i  to  so  ^to  work 
le  toilecl  diligently  al   tlie  Win-'eon 

n    Steel    comfiany    and    B'lltirn^o  c 

O'hi'O  railroad.  \\';hi!e  eni(ployed  a.s 
eai-    repai'-'inan.    an    accidevt    oc 

iri-ed  which  cost  Ivim   Ihe  siah'  c!' 


I 


one  eye.      .\   year   later   he   lost   the 
{si.aht  of  the   oi'her   eye.      With    Ihi- 
ihnidic-ar>  iie  eon'd  no  tongi-r  con^  r  n 
h's   work.      This   w  's   a    great   blow 
to  him. 

.U  hrs'  he  was  loii'^b-.rii^'coiiraged 
iH'Mit       <mt    f  lom     the       wor'd       oi' 
light  'anrl   work.       Bn't  he  \\-h]   \o>< 
\mnrh  good  stnlf  in  him  to  give  nv- 
He  .scon    reiali^-ed   th^at   he   wa.s   nm 
getting    anywhe-e    sitting    at    hnme 
with  Ivi.s  hands  folded.     He  learned 
to   read  'Riraille  and   maki>  baskets  ; 
at  home  with   the  ai'd  of  a   teacher  , 
from  the  Visitation  of  Adult  Blmd.  '■ 
miaintained    for  this  purrxtse  hy  tli- 
Department  of  Pnhlie   Welfare.   !'■ 
later   attended    the   division's  hand 
craft  .classes   where    he  learned    tc 
imafre    doormints.      fi' re      fnrnitnre. 
hrnshes.  clothes  lianipe-,  s  ami  leath 
■r   artin'es. 

M-.     Kr'/.vka.'/.     '-     '"M-i'V     in     1;'- 
vo-k.    'lilt    could    ..e    m  're   S'^    if   h-' 
en    lit  iiic'-ease  :li-'  sale  of  his  wart-s 
,  .;  ■  hohhy  is  ti.;i    ■!  ;   ami   ■■avdcniin' 
Mr    Kr'/y'cacz's  -i.,!':  -nii   is   to  ear- 
'lis    own    livintf.    '^h.r-    Visitation    of' 
\,lit:t    '"•lind    is    d.'in-    what   i1    can  : 
l„.    ;,c'n   him    rc'l''..-    this    amliiriou 
'■  ■    luiiding    an    .n  iin.-il    exhihM    and 
sai>   of   articles   nr^de    l»y    'lie   blind 
,11,    r>e<-eiTi:l>er    4111.    aid    (Vrh.    af    its 
lieadqnarter.s,   1!K»(»   Marshai'    iMide-l 
vand,     where    his    a' ticks    \^-iil    M 
displayed.      Yon.   too.   can   help  hin| 
r«ili'/.e   his    amhi.tioii    hv    seeing   hi| 
work  and  hiiying  what  yon  need. 
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stone,  opened  „p  |-„..  TuJTnlsU 
morning  with  a  newstand  counter 
ill  the  Federal  post  office  building 
here.  A  Congressional  act  to  pro- 
vide aid  for  the  blind  already  has 
created  the  establishment  of  many 
news  stands,  operated  by  blind 
men,  in  post  offices  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  Prescott  post 
office  is  the  third  one  in  Arizona  to 
grant  a  permit  to  a  blind  man  to 
operate  a  news  stand  on  its  prem- 
ises. Tucson  and  Kingman  are  the 
other  two  cities  in  the  state  that 
have  issued  these  nermits. 

Stone,  an  overseas  veteran  in  the 
Company  D-.56  Infantry  of  the 
World  war,  has  been  a  resident  of 
Yavapai  county  for  years.  Suffer- 
ing from  failing-  eyesight  ever 
since  his  return  from  the  war. 
Stone  completely  lost  his  vision 
about  four  and  one-half  years  ago. 
Before  he  became  disabled,  he  was 
employed  as  a  stone  mason.  He  is 
I  a  member  of  the  American  Legion 
I  in  Cottonwood  but  plans  to  trans- 
ffer  his  membership  to  the  Prescott 
(post.  He  also  plans  to  join  the  Vet- 
lerans  of  Foreign  Wars  here,  his 
;  application  for  membership  now 
being  under  consideration. 

He  is  well  qualified  for  his  posi- 
jtion  as  operator  of  a  news  stand, 
[friends  say.  Before  establishing  his 
Inews  stand  here.  Stone  spent  sev- 
eral months  in  Tucson  training  un- 
der Ted  Bushnell,  the  blind  news 
stand    operator    in    the    postoffice 
there.  Mr.  Bushnell  made  a  number 
of    radio    speches    in    Tucson    last 
summer  to  give  encouragement  and 
advice  to  the  blind  of  the  nation.      I 
The  congressional  act  which  per- 
mits   Stone    to   operate    his    stand  I 
in  the  post  office  building,  free  of ' 
assessment,  limits  him  to  the  sale  j 
of  certain   articles.   He  is   allowed ! 
to     sell     newspapers,     periodicals,  I 
confections,    tobacco,    picture    post 
cards,    and   handicraft.    He   has   a ! 
collection  of  genuine  leather  belts 
and  billfolds  that  he  has  made  by 
hand  on  display  at  his  counter. 

Before  the  local  officials  granted 
Stone  the  right  to  operate  his  news 
stand  in  the  post  office,  they  con- 
ducted a  survey  to  determine  the 
number  of  people  who  enter  the 
post  office  each  day.  The  results 
of  this  survey  showed  that  so  many 
persons  enter  the  building  daily 
that  Stone  should  be  able  to  make 
enough  sales  to  provide  himself 
with  living  wages. 

In  making  purchases  at  his  coun- 
ter, people  are  urged  to  give  him 
as  nearly  the  correct  amount  of 
change  as  possible.  He  has  a  McGill 
money  changer  and  can  accurately 
change  all  money  that  is  not  in  ex^^ 
cess  of  a  dollar  bill.  His  stand  will 
open  at  8  o'clock  every  morning  and 
will  remain  open  until  6  p.  m. 


All  act  ox  congress,  passed  on 
June  29,  lit35,  gave  post  offices 
the  right  to  grant  permits  to  blind 
men.  allowing  them  to  operate  news 
stands  in'the  buildings.  By  permis- 
sion of  the  office  of  education  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  in 
cooi>eration  with  the  state  depart- 
ment of  vocational  education  and 
division  of  Civilian  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation, blind  men  all  over 
the  United  States  are  being  allow- 
ed to  operate  these  news  stands. 
Gail  Gardner,  Prescott  postmaster, 
granted  Stone  the  concession  ifti 
operate  his  stand  here. 
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Blind  r,ir]  Operating  Postof fice 

Concession  Stand  Branches  Out 

Du^  to  Yuletide  Wrapping  Demand 


'pHE^  p^ic  actually  talked  Miss 
■'■  Albien  Vincent,  blind  girl  who 
operates  a  concession  stand  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Beaumont  post  office, 
into  a  .iob  .  .  .  a  job  of  wrapping 
parcels  at  Christmas  time. 

Now,  persons  wishing  to  mail 
packages  can  have  them  wrapped 
both  as  gifts  and  for  mailing  in 
the  lobby  of  the  post  office. 

And,  although  tlie  postoffice  de- 
partment has  nothing  to  do  with  her 
little  business,  only  to  permit  it,  it 
was  pointed  out  yesterday  by  Ogden 
iJohn£C^.„postmaster,  that    so     far 


only  one  of  the  packages  she  1 
wi-apped  has  failed  to  pass 
scrutiny  of  postal  clerks,  necessa 
critical  at  this  season  when  in 
are  heavy  and  therefore  liable 
be  crushed  in  inadequately  wrap 
parcels. 

Miss  Vincent  said  she  got  the  1 
for  the  business  when  mailer.<;  r 
away  from  postof  fice  window 
lagging  spirits  or  ill  temp  i 
cause  their-  packages  could  noi. 
accepted.  They  also  begged  her 
stickers  or  tags,  then  wanted  sti 

Uncle  Sam  does  not  permit  gi 
any  service  like  this.  He  does  - 
mit  charging  for  it,  she  said,  so  le 
decided  to  wrap  parcels  and  .s  ;k 
Christmas  tags,  novelties,  ci  Is, 
tape,  string  and  even  some  gift 
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"  ,N|vf^  OPPORTUNITIES  ARE  OPENED  TOTOEJBLIND 


Rosetle   Brewer   and   her   Seeing   ?. 

Eye  dog  ib  Acute  sense 

New  fields  of  work,  with  opportunity  to  be  self- 
supporting  in  useful  occupations,  have  been  opened 
to  the  blind  recently.  .  At  left  is  Roselle  Brewer 
(in  real  life,  Mrs.  Roselle  Darragh),  former  ballet 
dancer,  who  turned  to  the  lecture  platiorm-  after 
•'oing  blind. .  A.t  too,  ri^ht.  a  blind  worknian  is  at 


of  touch,  gift  of  sightless,  «p«ns  field  of  work  aBb 

work  on  a  storage  battery  assembly  line.  Lower 
right,  Dr.  Raymond  Bliss,  instructor  of  massage  at 
Great  Lakes  college,  Cleveland,  O.,  shows  blind, 
Lloyd  Robertson  the  proper  technique.  Acute 
sense  of  touch  enal}l«fi  5)iind  persons  to  excel  as 
masseurs. 
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Seattle's  blind  citizens  are  hav- 
ing a  share  in  increased  production 
through  the  defense  program,  it 
was  disclosed  yesterday,  as  the 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  brought 
to  completion  shipments  on  a, 
$4,000  broom  order,  largest  govern- 
ment contract  let  so  far  to  the 
Lighthouse.  . 

Officials  at  the  Lighthouse  point- 
ed out  that  750  dozen  brooms  have 
been  ordered  by  the  government 
since  September,  with  shipments 
to  be  completed  this  week,  and  that 
in  addition  government  orders  for 
■whisk  and  deck  brooms  throughout 
the  vear  have  totaled  $2,500. 

Further  contracts  awarded  for 
quartermaster  corps  items,  released 
by  the  war  department,  showed. 
that  blind  industries  throughout  t]j(§ 
i  country  are  sharing. 

Cotton  bleached  pillowcases  were 
ordered  by  the  tens  of  thousands 
from  sixteen  blind  associations  ia 
Eastern,  Middle-Western  and  South- 
ern cities  in  the  summary  of  con- 
tracts jus'  released. 


BlindJIan  to 
Operate  Booth    I 
In  Post /Office 


Hubert  Neef.  624  North  Sixth 
street,  has  opened  a  cigaret,  candy 
and  magazine  stand  in  the  west 
end  of  the  main  lobby  of  the  post 
office.  With  the  exception  of  a 
magazine  and  newspaper  stand,  the 
concession  is  the  first  to  be  operated] 
in  the  postoffice.  > 

The  stand  is  one  of  many  being! 
permitted  by  the  placement  office 
for  the  blind  of  Illinois. 

Neef's  stand  will  be  open  from 
7:45  a.m.  to  5:15  p.m.  ~  i 


B^JNPNESS    NO    HANDICAP. 

Pi/iii  Jnnnehoo,^  blind  coroner  of 
Fulio/  County,  was  a  rebuke  to 
thote  who  believe,  or  profess  to 
believe,  that  the  fates  have  con 
spired  against  mem  to  thwart  their 
ambitions. 

He  lost  his  eyesight  when  he  was 
five  and  a  half  years  old,  but  the 
illness  which  blinded  him  did  not 
weaken  his  m:nd.    He  studied  dill 
gently  as   boy  and  man,   graduat 
ed  from  the  Academy  for  the  Blindl 
at  Macon  when  he  was  14,   after-! 
ward  earning  a  degree  at  Mercer 
University.    He  became  an  accom 
plished    musician,      playing     bota 
piano  and  violin,  and  was  elected 
coroner   of   Fulton   Cou»xty    at   the 


age  of  21.    He  was  an  expert  chess 
I  player,   enjoyed  baseball  and  oth- 1 
er  sports,  and  his  keen  hearing  en- 
abled him  to  bowl  better  than  an ! 
average  game  of  tenpins. 

The  blind  coroner  had  an  un- 
usually keen  mind,  and  he  Im- 
proved it  constantly  through  ex- 
tensive reading  and  c6ntacts  with 
well  informed  people.  His  feats  ot 
memory  were  incredible,  and  he 
was  a  popular  speaker.  He  served 
Fulton  County  as  coroner  for  34 
years,  and  was  an  honored  citi- 
zen. 

Which  proves  once  more  what  bC' 
fore  had  been  proved  time  and 
again— that  what  a  man  amount.' 
to  is  determined  by  the  use  h« 
makes  of  what  he  has. 


Blind  Lady  Is  An  Expert 
At  Caning  Chairs 


Mr*.  Ethel   Fulter  Is  a  very  busy  lady 


Even  though  she  has  been  total- 
ly blind  for  eighteen  years  Mrs. 
Bthel  Fuller  enjoys  fine  health  and 
her  spirits  are  cheerful  and  hap- 
py- 
Mrs.  Fuller  is  well  known  to 
people  in  the  Livermores.  She  was 
born  in  Livermore  and  graduated 
from  the  Central  Maine  General 
hospital  in  1896.  In  1897  »he  mar- 
ried and  w^nt  to  live  in  Farming- 
ton  where  she  remained  for  nearly 
30  years.  Since  then  she  has  made 
her  home  with  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
EJether  Libby  at  Uvermore.  except 
the  times  when  8he  is  at  the  Blind 
Institute  in  Portland.  She  has  a 
•later  and  brother  who  Hve  jlft  I4Y.T. 


ermore  who  have  poor  eyesight  bU 
who  are  not  totally  blind    as    shf 

The  picture  tells  what  she  do 
for  a  living;  she  is  an  expert 
caning  chairs.  Visitors  at  the  Lll 
by  hom^  were  astonished  at  thi 
dexterity  she  displayed  as  an* 
worked  at  the  chair  bottom.  It 
was  a  job  well  done  and  au'c't'' 
done.  She  Is  in  her  69th  year  an<t 
for  enjoyment  she  listens  to  «>(» 
radio,  and  in  her  "spare  tiroe^ 
knits  dozens  and  dozens  of  mitten^ 
for  her   relatives  and  friends. 

She  is  a  pleasant  lady  to  tal": 
with  and  is  well  posted  ia  what* 
goine  on   in  the  world. 
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Blind  Mechanic 


ALTHOUGH  BLIND,  Johnny 
Flynn  of  Newark,  is  rated  an 
expert  mechanic  and  green- 
house man  at  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity, where  he  Is  a  junior.  He' 
is  shown  working  on  an  auto- 
mobile at  college. 
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InsuXance  Man,  Totally  Blind,  Completes 
Course  in  Aetna  Casualty-Insurance  School 


William  Brannan  is  totally 
blind  yet  this  week  he  was  mark- 
ing another  advance  in  his  un- 
usual career  as  he  completed  a 
five  week  course  in  the  Aetna's 
Casualty  and  Surety  School. 

This  latest  achievement  tops  a 
life  in  which  he  captained  his 
college  wrestling  teani,  graduated 
with  high  college  honors,  missing 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  by  2/lOth  of  a 
point,  and  successfully  made  his 
living  selling  life  insurance  in 
Chicago  since  ending  his  school 
days  at  Belcit  College,  Wisconsin, 
in  June,  1939. 

Mr.  Brannan,  whose  home  is  u 
Summit,  N.  J.,  has,  according  i 
classmates  at  the  Aetna  school 
the  most  complete  set  of  noies 
taken  dui'ing  this  session.  He  uses 
a  stilus  and  a  metal  form  to  facili- 
tate his  placement  of  pinpricks 
which  are  the  basis  ^f  his  note 
taking. 

A  Seeing  Eye  dog,  Don,  is  his 
guide.  Don  seldom  causes  any 
commotion  at  school  but  his  in- 
quisitive nature  makes  him  aloit 
to  things  he  does  not  understand 
A  camera  fascinated  him 
Strangers  to  the  classroom  are 
greeted  with  a  bark. 
Street  Numbers   Confuse 

Street  numbers  in  the  East  con- 
fuse Mr.  Brannan  for  "the  num- 
ber seldom  shows  relationship  to 
blocks  as  it  does  in  other  sections 
of  the  country." 

Mr.  Brannan's  usual  approach 
to  a  new  client  consists  of  orient- 
ing the  prospect's  office.  He  is 
seldom  troubled  in  finding  places 
once  he  knows  the  streets  while 
his  mathematics,  in.,  which  he 
majored  in  college,  and  his  early 
training  for  an  electrical  engineer 
4egree,  enables  him  to  approxi- 
mate any  rates  which  he  has  not 
memorized  in  addressing  a  client. 

However,  Mr.  Brannan  thought 
he  would  obtain  a  secretai"y- 
chauffeur  if  he  continued  in  the 
life  insurance  business.  This,  he 
explained,   v/ould    enable   him   to 


WILLIAM  BRANNAN  AND  HIS  FAITHFUL  FRIEND,  DON 


locate  clients  quickly  and  would 
ease  the  problem  of  filling 
policies. 

In  describing  his  college  career, 
the  blind  youth  told  of  a  physics 
professor  who  gave  him  a  B  for 
A  work  "because  he  couldn't  see 
how  I  did  it."  This  same  professor 
was  worried  about  his  experi- 
mental work  involving  electrical 
currents  of  500  volts.  "He  never 
knew  I  was  for  years  a  radio 
'ham*and  used  to  fooling  around 
with  4,000  volts  all  the  time,"  Mr. 
Brannan  explained  with  a  grin. 

His  college  wrestling  was  done 


in  the  135  pound  class  where  m 
"won  about  five  bouts  for  evers! 
one  he  lost."  The  team,  of  whiclj 
he  was  captain,  finished  second  in 
the  Midwest  Conference  although' 
it  had  no  coach,  he  said. 

Mr.  Brannan  said  he  would  con- 
tinue in  the  insurance  business 
for  a  "blind  man  is  alert  to  what 
a  man  really  means  when  he 
talks."  He  pointed  out  there  were; 
successful  insurance  men  in  the 
country  who  were  blind  and  con-i 
eluded  "blindness  is  not  an  in 
superable  handicap.  Indeed,  it 
has  some  advantages." 


Bl44)dJ^n  Gets 
^Post  Office  Stand 

Undel  fie  proviiiionfi  of  the  Ran- 
dolph-aieppard  act  of  congress, 
pennitting  blind  persons  to  operate 
refresment  stands  in  federal  build- 
\m&,  Willis  HajTies,  of  RockweH, 
has  opened  a  stand  in  the  Salis- 
bury postofflce   building. 

Hajnes  is  partially  blind.  He  can 
s«€  well  enough  to  get  about  but 
can  read  only  with  raised  braille 
letlea-s.  He  attended  the  state  school 
for  the  blind  at  Raleigh  and  has 
since  been  re-seating  chairs  as 
hi<5   only   livelihood. 


The  young  man  is  sponsored  in- 
ills  enterprise  by  the  Salisbui7 
Lions  club,  in  keeptog  with  the 
Object  of  liions  International  to  aid 
the  sightless.  The  state  conimissionj 
equipiment — a  display  case  and  a] 
news  rack — and  the  local  Lions  aa-ei 
buying  s.ufflcient  stock  to  equip  the' 
stand  ready  for  business.  : 

The  plfljce  will  keep  the  sa^me 
ihpurs  as  the  postofflce— -8  a.  m.  un- 
til  6  p.  m. 

Marshal  Paaiham,  of  Winston- 
Salem,  placemient  agent  for  the 
North  Carolina  ccmnussion  for  the 
blind,  was  here  today  aiding  Haynes 
to  get  underway  with  his  new  busi- 
ness. The  titand  will  be  super- 
vised by  Mr.  Parham,  who  will 
come  here  from  time  to  time. 
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EYES  IN  HIS  FINGERS 


'  Detroit,  Mich.  —  Twenty-one 
yre-^rs  ago  a  man  was  led  into  a 
factory  employment  office. 

The  mgn  was  then  forty-five — 
at  the  age  when,  some  people 
have  said  industry  "draws  the 
dead-line." 

Also,  Oscar  Youngsnitch  was 
totally  blind.  Whert  he  was  eight- 
een, worklftg  in'aTDertroit  foundry 
before  automobile  factories  were 
dreamed  of,  molten  mefeal  de- 
stroyed his  eyesight. 


The  blind  man's  father  was  a 
veteran  Ford  employe,  who  died 
in  1919 — and  the  blind,  middle- 
aged  son  applied  for  his  job! 

He  was  given  a  trial— and  has 
been  at  work  ever  since.  Young- 
snitch assembles  split  bushings,  a 
job  requiring  exacting  accuracy- — 
and  his  fingers  are  marvelously 
skilled. 

He  is  one  of  more  than  a 
score  of  blind  men  holding  im- 
portant jobs  in  the  Rouge  plarxt. 
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•BfSND  MAN 
STARTS    OUT 

■    IN  BUSINESS 

V  '  ovee     of  1303     Division 

av  lind  man,  took  over  the 

littif  su.if  that  handles  magazines, 
tobacco  and  candy  in  the  G  street 
entrance  to  the  Pierce  county  court 
house  Wednesday. 

The  Tacoma  Liona  club  Js  spon- 
soring the  pfojeicrior  Juevee.  The 
club  supplied  the  stock  and  fixtures 
and  arranged  for  the  new  owner  to 
buy  it  as  he  can. 

J.  R.  Kirton,  representing  the 
state  di\ision  of  the  blind  and  the 
federal  govern"tlriCTrt,  wTlich  coop- 
erate to  place  blind  perscns  in 
such  occupations,  was  helping 
Le\-ee  get  started  this  week  in  his 
new  venture. 

Kirton  said  20  blind  persons  are 
now  running  magazine  stands  in 
the  state  under  this  plan  and  all 
are  making  good.  A  local  club  is 
induced  to  act  as  sponsor  and  ad- 
vance funds  needed  for  the  original 
purchase. 

Levee  at  one  time  sold  news- 
papers on  the  street  and  of  recent 
years  has  been  teaching  a  WPA 
class.  ^' 


Kiwanis   Club,   Blind   Commission 
In'Cobperative  Project  Aid  Local 
Oman  In  Starting  New  Business 


As  result  of  a  Kiwanis  club's  gexierosity  and  the^ 
policy  of  the  State  Blind  Commission  in  looking  after  its, 
alumni,  a  new  busii?t!Jia  liaA  THlXered  the  ranks  of  Burling- 
ton's retail  circles  and  appears  headed  for  signal  success. 
Operator  of   the   business   is 


34- 

year-old  Mrs.  Paul  Sharpe,  blind 
sinoe  birth,  whoss  magazine  and 
confectionery  stand  is  located  in 
an  important  corner  of  the  local 
postoffice,  where  Burlington's  thou- 
sands pass  each  day  in  order  to 
satisfy  their  insatiable  curiosity  in 
"what  the  mail  has  brought." 

Although  unable  to  ses  the  cus- 
tomers who  have  made  her  stand 
a  success  during  the  little  over  two 
weeks  it  has  been  in  operation,  the 
young  lady  is  nonetheless  appreci- 
ative for  the  busmess  that  has  come 
her  way. 

Residing  in  Burlington  since 
about  the  first  of  the  year,  Mrs. 
Sharpe  opened  her  business  with 
a  stock  of  goods  purchased  by  the 
local  Kiwanis  club  with  magazine 
racks  and  other  equipment  fur- 
nished by  the  State  Blind  commis- 
sion, whose  school  in  Raleigh  she 
attended  for  11  years  before  grad- 
uating in  1929. 

Interviewea  in  her  stand  yester- 
day, Mrs.  Sharpe  expressed  sin- 
cere appreciation  for  the  reception 
her  efforts  have  received.  "This  peo- 


ple of  Burlington  have  been  very 
nice  to  me,"  she  said,  "and  I  like 
it  here  very   much." 

Mrs.  Sharpe,  who  is  the  former 
Miss  Ploy  Stanley  of  Johnson  coun- 
ty, has  been  married  since  Septem- 
ber of  last  year  to  Paul  Sharpe,  a 
native  of  this  county  and  at  pres- 
ent an  employes  of  May  Hosiery 
mill's  shipping  department.  He,  she 
said,  is  also  partially  blind. 

They  met,  she  mentioned,  while 
they  were  both  students  at  the 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Raleigh. 
For  the  past  four  years  she  has 
lived  in  Greensboro,  living  with  hen 
sister,  also  blind,  and  operating  af 
stand  similar  to  the  one  here  in 
the  city  hall. 

Not  the  least  discouraged  by  her 
blindness,  Mrs.  Sharpe  appeared^ 
happy  over  her  life  here  in  Bur-j 
lington  and  with  the  fortitude  of' 
many  thus-  afflicted  looked  brightly 
into  the  future  of  her  life  among 
the  life-long  neighbors  of  her  hus- 
band, a  generous  people  always  will- 
ing to  help  those  who  will  help 
themselves . 
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Ca/l  W.  Hood,  a  blind  man.  to- 
day Tsegan  business  as  the  proprie- 
tor of  a  refreshment  stand  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Life 
building,  at  the  corner  of  Went- 
worth  and  Smith  streets. 

He  was  launched  in  business  by 
the  state  department  of  public  wel- 
fare, with  the  cooperation  of  the 
[Charleston  County  Association  for 
I  the  Blind.  C.  Allen  Donelan,  place- 
iment  agent  in  the  division  for  the 
blind,  state  department,  is  in  the 
city  making  final  arrangements  for 
the  venture. 

This  is  the  second     such     stand, 
operated  by  tthe  blind,  established 
I  here    by    the    welfare    department, 
the  others  being  in  the  county  cen- 
ter and  on  King  street,  near  Mar- 
!  ket. 

1,     Mr.  Hood,  a  former  marine  engi- 
|neer,  has  not  had  his  sight  in  six 
[  years.    He  is  originally  from  Marion 
]  county,   but  has     been     living     in 
Charleston  for  three  years.    For  the 
I  past  four  months  he  has  been  tak- 
;ing  a  course  of  training  in  Colum- 
bia, offered  by  the  state  department 
,of  education,  during  which  he  was 
taught  the  rudiments  of  operating 
his  business.     ' 

Stand  Provided 
The  space  for  the  stand  was  pro- 
vided by  the  owners  of  the  office 
building,  who  are  also  giving  light, 
heat  and  water.  The  equipment  and 
the  orginal  merchandise  are  pro- 
vided by  the  state  department, 
which  maintains  ownership  of  the 
stand  in  order  that  it  might  estab- 
lish another  blind  operator  there  in 
case  the  present  one,  for  some  rea- 
son, cannot  continue. 

The  operator  will  keep  his  pro- 
{ fits  and  replenish  his  stock  out  of 
!the  funds  taken  in.  Mr.  Donelan 
point  out  today  that  there  are  26 
such  stands  over  the  state  that  are  i 
netting  approximately  $15,000  an- : 
nually  to  the  operators.  } 

■  Meanwhile,    Mr.    Donelan    is    ne-  ■ 
gotiating  to  establish  similar  stands 
in  two  other  localities  in  Charleston. 
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fllnd  Fresnan 
Opens  Business 
InPostoffke  ^i^ 

A  project  of  tlie  Fresno  Lions  I 
Club,  worked  out  in  cooperation 
with  the  postoff ice  department  and  i 
the    state    education    department, 

this  week  set  up    n    T' llll"'^ 

man  iiiabusyigfi*  of  his  own.  It 
IS  a,  Ulgar  stand  in  the  new  Fresno 
postoffice  lobby. 

Lee  J.  Orr,  34,  sightless  for  ten 
years  and  well-known  in  Fresno 
during  the  past  few  years  as  a 
door-to-door  broom  salesman,  is 
the  beneficiary  of  the  project. 

The  Lions  Club,  following  a  pat- 
tern set  throughout  the  nation  by 
the  organization,  purchased  the 
coimter  and  other  equipment  and 
dedicated  it  Tuesday  afternoon. 
Orr  buys  and  sells  his  own  stock, 
taking  out  the  goods  on  consign- 
ment. 

Orr  will  pay  no  rent  for  his 
place  of  business.  His  stock  in- 
cludes cigars,  cigarettes,  tobaccos, 
candies,  gum  and  other  cigar 
counter  articles. 

Purpose  of  the  club's  project  is 
to  take  blind  persons  out  of  the 
public  assistance  group  and  help 
them  to  become  self-sustaining. 
Orr,  doggedly  sticking  to  his 
broom  selling  in  the  past  few 
years,  has  shunned  charity.  His 
\%'illingne3s  to  make  his  own  way 
in  the  world  won  for  him  the  Lions' 
respect  and  the  project  they  are 
sponsoring.        ^mmiJSP-^-.r..^  ^k  t 
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ions  HelpBlmiMoo^To  Make  a  Liviing 


...kiis  jrji.aynes  of  Bot^.v^^ii,  le>t  above,  is  operator  of  tiie  refreshment  si.and  in  the  post  office  lobby 
which  is  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Salisbi:ry  Lions  club  in  cooperation  with  the  state  commis- 
sion for  the  blind.  In  the  center  is  Clyde  Harriss,  president  of  the  local  club  while  on  the  right  is  Dr.  L.  H. 
Robertson,  chairman  of  the  local  committee  on  the  blind.  Lions  clubs  throughout  the  nation  engage  in 
many  activities  to  aid   the   blind. — (Post   Staff  ^hoto). 
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While  there  he  met  Miss  Dorothy 
Dailey  of  Hayesville,  a  student 
thei'e,  whom  he  married  two  years 
later. 

In  speaking  of  their  school  work 
at  Raleigh,  Mr.  Collins  said  that 
he  considers  his  vocational  train- 
ing the  most  valuable  thing  he 
learned  while  in  school.  He  said 
that  all  students  are  taught  braille, 
a  system  of  writing  or  printing 
for  the  blind,  and  typing  and  the 
boys  were  taught  hand  work  such 
as  making  mattresses,  bottoming 
chairs  and  shop  work.  His  instruc- 
tors found  that  he  excelled  in  sales- 
manship and  advised  him  to  enter 
that  line  of  work  upon  leaving 
school. 

As  a  hobby  he  studied  piano  and 
he  also  plays  a  guitar. 

Mrs.  Collins  whose  vision  is  im- 
proving was  instructed  as  the  blind 
are  and  said  she  considers  braille 
the  most  marvelous  thing  she  ever 
heard  of.  She  said  the  girls  in 
school  were  taught  fancy  work 
such  as  crocheting,  knitting,  sew- 
ing and  the  making  of  hats.  She 
said  she  can  do  anything  anyone 
elso  can  and  plans  to  keep  her  own 
house  when  they  move  into  it  about 
May  1st.  Her  husband  says  she 
makes  beautiful  tufted  bed  spreads  I 


New  Type  Of  Work 
Planned  ForBlJnd 

A'najcv  Iv'pe  of  occupwtWflalther- 
apy  i&-  rehabilitation  of  the  blind 
was  afinourt^ed  today  by  the  Pitt;;- 
burghT  BraiHiJi  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Assn/  for  Oil  Blind. 

rough  /'arrangements  with  a 
locaiJ  advertising  agency,  %  trial 
ordSr  for  assembling  of  materials 
such  as  tags  and  sample  cartons, 
has  been  obtained  for  blind  work- 
ers. 

Blind  workers  are  especially  well 
adapted  for  this  type  of  employ- 
ment owing  to  their  highly  devel- 
oped sense  of  touch,  the  association 
believes. 


Blind  Man  Plans  Business  Expansion 


Starting  with  nothing  but  courage  and  determination,  Bunyan  Cc 
lins,  totally  blind,  will  soon  expand  his  grocery  business  in  Hazelwoo 
Mrs.  Collins,  shown  with  him  in  front  of  their  present  store,  is  I'n 
tially  blind,  but  her  vision  is  improving. 

Hazelwood  Man  Makes  Success  0 
Business,  In  Spite  Of  BliodMS^ 


By  Mrs.  J.  E.  Shields  | 

Although  laboring  under  the! 
handicap  of  total  blindness  for  the 
past  three  years,  Bunyan  Collins! 
of  Hazelwood,  has  operated  the' 
small  business  that  the  State  aided 
him  in  securing.  He  has  expanded 
this  business  from  a  "peanut  stand" 
to  a  grocery  store,  purchased  a 
modest  little  home  on  half  an  acre, 
and  plans  within  the  next  few 
weeks  to  erect  a  20  by  30  foot  rock 
building  on  the  same  lot  with  his 
house  and  handle  a  larger  line  of 
groceries. 


Mr.  Collins,  a  son  of  Mr.  ai 
Mrs.  Roebrt  Collins,  has  alwa; 
lived  here.  He  attended  the  Aller 
Creek  school.  It  was  while 
school  there  that  one  of  his  eyi 
was  injured  and  he  lost  its  visiol 
Disease  attacked  the  other  eye  a» 
he  entered  the  State  school  f' 
the  Blind  at  Raleigh. 

While   in   school  at  Ri! 

bumped    his    eye   with   wl 

could  still  see  a  bit,  agrainst  n 
drinking  fountain  and  entirely  i" 
his  vision. 


'*  but  -was  not  taught  that  at  the 
blind  school.     She  just  took  it  up. 

In  speaking  of  adjusting  him- 
self to  the  life  of  the  blind  he  said 
bhat  it  takes  courage  to  go  ahead 
and  lead  a  normal  life  and  accord- 
ing to  his  wife  and  those  who  know 
liim  best  he  has  that. 

He  knows  where  everything  in 
bhe  store  is,  waits  on  trade,  even 
knows  one  cold  drink  from  another 
and  makes  change  .  He  can  drive 
a  nail  as  efficiently  as  anyone  else 
and  can  tell  the  time  of  day.  His 
ulock  has  no  crystal.  He  knows 
all  his  regular  customers  by  their 
roice. 

Mr.  Colins  is  twenty-two  years 
old  and  his  wife  is  nineteen. 

The  thought  of  blindness  may  be 
a  bogey  to  some  of  us  but  not  to 
BunyattJCollins. 


THE  BLIND  HELP  IN  DEFENSE 

In  these  days  when  every  one  is  being  asked  to  do  his  part 
in  national  defense,  there  is  a  challenge  in  the  fact  that  even 
the  blintj  have  found  a  way  in  which  they  can  help. 

Fotir  Wiillion  pillow  cases  are  being  made  for  the  army 
camps  h^  blind  workers  in  22  work  shops  scattered  thru 
12  states.  Thru  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
this  work  has  been  allocated,  and  has  brought  a  sense  of  use- 
fulness to  hundreds  of  blind  men  and  women  who  never  be- 
fore have  been  able  to  do  productive  work. 

Thus  from  the  darkness  in  which  200,000  Americans 
live,  comes  a  stream  of  material  for  soldiers'  comfort,  and 
one  more  close  contact  to  integrate  that  darkened  world 
with  the  world  of  light 


Ml  i 


Vending  Stand  Opened  in  State  Housa 


Reginald  Bergeron,  Blind  Since  1933,  Will  Be  Manager 


stand  arj?  ^^ivv^.i:^L''^\zVr^^:i:^^    t,3  t'''\'''- 

.^SJ!,?£^°'  ."^P"^  9-Continuing  I    Mr.  Bergeron  will  sell  candy,  to- 

,'inin»   K       °    P^'oviding  self-sus-  Pacco    and   light   lunches    to    State 

ming   businesses   for    blind   men,  '             House  employes  as  a  means  of  mak- 

■lf!r«  .    .^^P^rtment    of     Public  pg   »   living  for   himself,   his  wife 

^nrf  it  n,    u  '^^'^icated  a  vending  and  their  two  children.    The  stand 

ont   ui  I     'T^"'  °^  the  State  will   be   supervised     by   the     state 

pgin:,J  p    T,"^'"  ^^   operated  by  Division    of   Blind   Services,    which 

rr   viL  »;  ^l^S^'^o"'  36,  of  Han-  operates  similar  vending  establish- 

,rs                  °^^"  *'^^"<i  ^°r  eight  ments    in   the   federal   buildings    at 

Portsmouth  and  Manchester. 


—Photo  by  Ellis 
counter  of  the  new  vending 
ng  on  the  counter,  was  the  first 
own  in  the  foreground.  Other 
Public     Welfare     and     Judge 


Among  officials  who  attended  the 
dedication  exercises  were  Gov. 
Robert  O.  Blood,  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Thomas  L.  Marble,  presi- 
dent of  the  state  Association  for  the 
Blind,  Director  Harry  O.  Page  of 
the  state  Welfare  Department,  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Council, 
Pres.  William  M.  Cole  of  the  state 
Senate,  Speaker  Charles  H.  Barnard 
of    the    House    of    Representatives, 


,!'■•! 


V 


Edward  J.  Shea  of  Brattleboro,  Vt , 
district  governor  of  Lions  Interna- 
tional; Harold  A.  Crane  of  the  Man- 
chester Lions  club;  Hiifus  P.  Weston, 
general  manager  of  the  Rumford 
Pres-.  at  Concord;  Deputy  Commis-„ 
sioner  Walter  M.  May  of  the  stale 
Department  of  Education.  Postmas- 
ter Peter  J.  Hickey  of  Portsmouth, 
Secretary  Joseph  M.  Lucier  of  the 
Concord  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Judge  William  J.  Britton  of 
Wolfeboro. 
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Y  TAKE  LONGER' 


THOMAS  PHALEN-"It  may  take  me  ^  Mtle  lon^e  ,  bu    ^K 
people  understand,   they  don't  mind.       That  s  J*]^,  ^/^  ,,. 
"estaurant  operator  says  of  the  business  ^siabl  shed  for  h^m 

fprs^rtiTat^si^cj^^^ 

Blind>8SJiciation  Open^ 
Fu^'dutsideRestaurait 

People  it^  the  North  Lang  and  Hatnilton  Avenues  „  jK 
borhood  are  enjoying  hot  dog  sandwiches  and  coff  ^ 
first  "outside"  restaurant  sponsored  by  the  Pennsy' 
sociation  for  the  Blind,  and  operated  by  a  bhnd  marL^ 

Thomas  Phalen,  31.  of  708  North        "This   Is  the  flnesl  so      ■ 
,Homewood  Avenue,  is  operator  of     thing  that  ?<*'«^  „»'t„2n<-n(l:  ■  <^ 
the  new  restaurant.    It  is  the  only, 
lone  sponsored  by  the  association 
that  is  not  in  a  factory  or  office 
building.  ,  , 

Phalen  said  that  he  had  several 
years'  experience  as  a  restaurant 
worker  before  becoming  blind.  He 
said : 


nai  cauiu  ui  ""■ 
blind.    It  gives  us  indeP<-"J: 
It  is  the  same  as  Jfo  nK  on  ' 
working   at    a   regular  Jo 
other  people  do. 

"The     association    dofs 
bookkeeping  and  »»"»'' 
around  every  day  to  m    ^ 


.5  having  any  diflficulty.  They 
j{  up  the  restaurant  for  me 
i|d  even  put  in  the  stock.    And 

'v  help  give  a  living  income 
!  ti!  the  business  is  established. 

It  may  take  me  a  little  longer, 
1 L  when  people  understand, 
I  y  don't  mind.  And  they  say 
j ;  food  is  good.    I  like  that.!!. 


^^^^ 


aLc^lH^ning    of    the    vending 

to\bf^  operated    by    Ivan  J.  | 

bJl^id  man,  in  the  Yakima  ] 

ice,  T^U  be  held  by  the  Yak- 

iions  club  at  1:15  o'clock  Pri- 

afternoon,     Harvey     Bradley, 

mber  of  the  club's  blind  aid  com- 

;tee,  announced  Thursday, 

ohn  R.  Kirton  of  Olympia,  state 

)ervisor  of  blind  vending  stands, 

in  Yakima  Thursday  to  assist 

,h  installation  of  the  stand  and 

co-operate  with  the  Lions  club, 

sponsor.    F.  B.  Wilkins,  Yakima 

itmaster,  will  have  the  honor  of 

king    the    first    purchase    from 

ener  when  the  stand  is  opened. 

iTakima  will    become    the   second 

y  in  the  state  to  have  more  than 

blind    vending    stand,    Kirton '; 
d.    Seattle  has  three.    There  are  | 
in  the  state.    The  Lions  club  has  I 
)nsored  a  stand  operated  by  Miss  | 
zabeth   Mackey    in    the    Yakima 
mty  courthouse  for  several  years. 
Stiener,  who  is  46  years  old,  has 
ed  in  the  Yakima  and   Granger 
itricts  most  of  his  life.    He  has  a 
fe  and  two  children. 
'The  Lions  club  feels  that  vend- 
j  stands   offer  blind  persons   an 
portunity     to    rehabilitate     their 
es    and    earn    their    own    way," 
adley  said  last  night.  "The  blind 
i  program  has  been  one   of   the 
Incipal   enterprises    of    the    Lions 
lb  for  many  years." 
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hfectionary  Sfand 
Jd  Give  Aid  To  Blind 

I      I  V  ,,     . 

A  eoAfectilmery     stand,  operated 
by  thefVirginJp.  commission  for  the 
blind,  was  opened  yesterday  in  the 
corridor    of    the    Roanoke    county . 
courthouse  at  Salem. 

Frank  Carr,  of  the  Garden  City 
Esction,  is  in  charge  of  the  stand.  | 
A  resident  of  the  county  in  which  the  \ 
siand  is  located  is  always  placed  in 
<harge  by  the  blind  commission,  G. 
E.  Wise,  field  representative  who 
^''•ill  supervise  the  operation,  ex- 
]  Ij^^ined. 
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ouldn't  Be  Prouder 


This  young  lady,  who  is  weaving  cloth  to  be  used  in  making  ties,  is  blind.  She  earns  up 
to  $100  a  month  at  the  work,  which  she  learned  in  the  Seattle  training  center.  The  ties 
are  soldpjwler  the  Handcrest  trademark.  Material  is  furnished  by  the  organization,  which 
operal^under  the  state  social  security  department.     (Photo  courtesy  Seattle  P.-I.) 

43 (Blind   Support 
es  in 
Worthy  Tasks 

By  LYNN  LEONARD 

They  can't  see  what  they 
have  made,  but  43  of  the 
state's  blind  would  be  just  as 
proud  if  they  could. 

For  the  handwoven  ties,  table 
mats  and  basketry  iteuis  sold  in 
private  stores  under  the  trade 
name,  Handcrest,  catch  the  eye 
of  the  most  discriminating  shop- 

n-.T,T         ■^^'^l^as  auo  :)suibSb  urn 


IV 


.im 


ihcir  rehabilitation  to  make  them 
self-supporting. 

That  was  the  beginning  of 
Handcrest,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  sales 
organization  composed  of  inter- 
ested business  and  professional 
men  of.  the  state,  to  market  only 
products  made  by  the  blind. 

Handcrest  has  been  in  actual 
operation    over    two    years.      It 
if-alh    is  hitting  its   stride  this 
year,     George  Ruff,  sales  man- 
ager  and   production    manager, 
reports,    the   first  four  months 
of    J9H    brought   three-fourths 
as  much  Inisiness  as  all  of  1940 
Ruif  was  in  Wenatchee  recently 
and     arranged    with    some    local 
merchant.'?    to    handle    Handcrest 
ties  and  basketry  items,  including 
,JJi£!_nDj)ular    bassinets. 

~^sr3aa-TJiDrB~aos 
-I3N  ss.nduin  -50:2  araii  •uosui^s 
0%  auoiisna  o;^  ssajpua  's^Bid  siqnba 
•A1M3,  sasBq  u3to:>s  -g  jjb^s  z  uosubh 
'^Bao  'B  :^;^oqqv  'S  ;ja3[0TH  'xoo  'ssajp 
-ua  'ui  pa^jBq  suna  •i:j:t3Uoa:  'aJB^sf 
'ssajpua  's;tii  asBq  oAU.  'jiB^g  '^ja 
--^om  's^ra  as^q  aaaqj,  -uosubh  'sunJ 
auioH  ■§  BuiooBj,  '01  oatio^BuaM  'sasBq 
uo  ijai  -BquipBo  'suiBiilTM  saqo;id 
PHM.  "T  sjiBq  uo  sag^q  '9  jno  Monj^s 


ed  they  return  home  and  are 
supplied  with  a  loom  and  mate- 
rials necessary  fr  making  Han- 
crest  products.  They  send  the 
woven  products  to  the  Seattle 
center,  are  paid  and  secure  more 
material. 

In  marketing  the  products,  the  \ 
corporation  charges  only  for  the  ' 
cost  ol'  materials,  weaver's  wage 
and  a'  small  overhead  for  com- 
pany expenses.  It  means  there 
is  no  profit,  but  the  products 
still  are  sold  in  fair  competition 
with  other  products  because  hand 
production  is,  of  course,  more 
costly    than    machine    production. 

All    Handcrest    products    are 
marketed    through    established 

aunijods  •9%v:\a  q\\;\  ssojob  suuj 
9q^  padiaq  ejqnop  g^jajjunoA.  Jio-g^ 
puB  'aidtjj  s.uosHxiop  nia  'JanSFSi 
SBxai,  s.ssna:  -la^l^Ai  'suibS  s^% 
dn  M8S  puB  suna  xis  ajoos  o:;  '3I[bai 

■B    pUB    .lOJ.ia    UB   JO    egBJUBApB   Sui 

-j[Bj  'Suiuut  :)SJ!J  ati;  ui  auBJ[0{Jg 
no    JJJOAS.   o^  ^uaAi.   suiddtj    aijx 


iditionin^  Work  by  Touch  Alone 


Lawrence  A.  r -- "  ^Hfl  ^":  ^"^^^  ^T'lnS"  ""^''^ 
on  one  of  the  Shut-in  Society's  wheelchairs 


Because  he  is  blind,  Lawrence  Kil- 
llnger's  skilled  fingers  naay  fumble 
a  little  as  he  goes  about  his  daily 
V'ork  of  repairing  wheelchairs. 
'  But  as  he  refits  and  refurbishes 
Bne  of  the  472  chairs  loaned  out  by 
Ihe  Shut-In  Society  of  the  Unified 
Campaign,  he  is  not  thinking  of  his 
ewn  handicap  but  of  how  all  the  peo- 
iple  who  use  the  wheelchairs  (750 
?his  past  year)  are  triumphing  over 
theirs.  ,       '. 

A  foreman  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Kailroad  shop  at  Altoona  before  he 
gost  his  sight  some  eight  years  ago, 
Killinger,  who  lives  at  1930  Cherry 
Bt  now  supervises  the  maintenance 
pn'd  reconditioning  of  each  of  the 
Bociety's  chairs  on  an  average  ot 
once  every  eight  months. 

From  touching  a  wheelchair  and 
feeling  its  condition,  Killinger  is 
credited  with  being  able  to  detect 
the  temperament  f>f  j^^^.'^^'^-^^     ^ 

3ZIS 
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er  crippled  by  infantile  paralysis 
who  now  does  her  housework  from 
such  a  chair. 

Killinger  really  has  his  heart  m 
his  work,  he  will  tell  you,  and  when 
asked  why  will  explain  by  quoting 
Robert  Louis  gtevenson:  "Life  is 
overcoming  obstacles."  In  mending 
the  wheelchairs  under  his  care  he  is 
constantly  being  reminded  of  how 
human  beings  can  and  do  live  rich- 
ly and  well  despite  obstacles. 

The  wheelchairs  belonging  to  the 
society  are  named  after  their  donors, 
for  example:  Franklin  Fisher  No. 
11  is  one  of  14.  The  largest  group 
is  that  of  17  chairs  named  the  Hen- 
rietta Tower  Wurts  Memorial 
chairs.  A  few  are  not  so  directly 
identified  with  their  honors,  how- 
ever. Cautious  Clara  bejng  named 
after  a  boat. 

As  for  periods  of  service,  the  Mary 

Nicholson  5.exv_ed_live  different  Dfir-^ 

'  -asiMssojD  inD 

p,n?^  S-T  '-413q  IsBJ^uoo  -Duq^j  qoui 

'S3 . ■.nboi  izZ)n  3Z1S   -OS  01  ?,I  sazis 
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TTdele's  message 

To  Sunshine  Members 


A  BLIND  GUIDE 

It  is  always  a  startling  revelation 
to  the  eeeing,  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  blind,  to  learn  of  some  of 
their  special  interests,   talents,  oc-  i 
cupatioixs   and    achievements. 

This  wonderment  in  the  pre.senc8 
of  a  talented  blind  person  usually 
expresses  itself  in  the  mast  glowing 
and  comipU'inentary  terms.  The- 
blind  are  somewhat  embarressed  by 
these  compliments.  They  appreciate 
that  they  have  a  handica.p,  but  they 
a^so  appreciate  that  others  In  ths 
world  have  handicaps  equally  or  to 
them  morQ  difficult  to  o\-ercome.  It 
requires  added  effort  on  their  part, 
it  is  true,  to  achieve  like  results, 
but  these  very  achievements  are  a 
tribute  to  the  man  or  woman.  Thil 
blind  prefer  to  have  the  accent 
placed  upon  the  victory  rather  thail/ 
upon  the  handicap  that  made  th«'^ 
"yictory  difficult  but  not  impossitol*^ 
of  attainment.  \... 

Some  people  are  ovei^helmed  bJEjij 
the  very  thought  of  blindnes.s.    For 
them  It  is   diarkne.ss.v  alway.?  dark  ^ 
ness.    Without  light,  what  can  mftH"S; 
do? 

There  is  an  interesting  st<)ry  told  , 
about  Arthur  Sewell   of  Baltlmore^|j 
Maryland.     This    man    is    a   blln(J%, 
war   Vetera  13.     Strange   to   say,    he 
has  the  unique  position  of  a  guide 
to  sight-seers.    He  escort*  the  vis- 
itors through  the  famous  Fort  Mc- 
Henry,    from  whose   ramparts   flew^ 
"the  Stars  and  Stripes"  which  la' 
spired  the  American  National  An' 
them. 

Mr.  Sewell  is  also  custpdian  of  thi 
Flag  House,  a  national  shrine  whii 
houses    historical   exhibits  ol  earl' 
American    men-of-war    and    otAi 
historical  displays.    There.  Mr.  Sew| 
ell  will  point  out  the  facsimile 
the    original    manuscriipt    of   '" 
Sitar    Spangled    Bannet"    and    th| 
famous    Piokersgill    Fla«.     He    wlB 
discourse   interestingly  on  the  fl«| 
making  scene  which  has  been  im 
mortalized    in    a    striking    paintin 
there.     Mr.   Sewell    will   point   01 
many  interesting  details  of  the  pit 
ture    whicti   perha-ps   might   escar 
your  glancing  vision.    The  averaf 
visitor  sees  tills  picture  for  the  m 
time     with     greater     aippreclatic ; 
through   the  sightless  eyes  of  M| 
Sewell.  .1 

Truth  is  oftentimes  .stranfer  inij 
fiction.  One  would  never  expect  - 
blind  man  to  guide  his  seei.j 
friends  through  a  museum,  yet  "f 
is  Mr.Sewell's  unu.sual  occupaiicf 
,     Guild  Of  The  Blind.  I 
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BLIND  PUBLISHER 
HONOREOATS 


New  Yorker  Acliieves  Success 
Althougii  Signless  Since  10 


Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y.  (UP)  — 
Frank  W.  Severne,  80-year-olcl 
j  publisher  of  the  Express,  has 
lived  in  a  world  of  shadows  since 
ihe  was  10  years  old.  Frank  W. 
Severne  is  blind. 

Yet  the  entire  village  has  toast- 
ed the  success  of  its  No.  1  citi- 
zen, who  is  a  combination  ol 
editor,  poet,  publisher,  politician, 
philosopher  and  philanthropist, 
and  this  despite  the  handicap  of 
blindness. 

When  he  was  10,  he  lost  his 
sight,  but  Severne  maintained 
faith  in  his  own   ability. 

With  a  shrug  of  his  still  erect 
shoulders,  Severne  passes  off  his 
blindness  with  a  remark: 


^ 

"Those  with  whom  I  come  in 

contact  apparently  are  more 
sensitive  to  the  loss  of  my  sight 
than  I  am.  You  see  I  never  knew 
anything  but  this.  I  was  too 
young  to  realize  the  loss  of  my 
sight.  I  quickly  grew  accustomed 
to  it,  and  now  I  don't  know  any- 
thing but  this  life." 

In  his  struggle  for  success, 
handicapped  by  what  many 
would  have  considered  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle,  Severne  met 
with  many  reverses,  but  today 
is  comfortable,  happy,  prosperous 
and  "the  toast  of  the  village 
folk." 

He  took  command  of  the  strug- 
gling weekly  newspaper,  the 
Watson  Glen  Express,  many 
years  ago.  In  a  short  time  the 
paper  was  on  a  sound  financial 
basis  and  today  five  families  are 
supported  by  the  business  it 
maintains.  The  circulation  ex- 
ceeds 2,500. 

At  the  age  of  11  .Severne  en- 
tered the  Batavia  school  for  the 
blind  and  studied  literature.  In 
1S80  he  came  her  with  his  par- 
ents and  helped  them  operate  a 
restaurant   until   1895.   Then   ro- 
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mance  came  into  his  life  and 
he  married  and  often  speaks  of 
his  wife  as  "my  eyes".  Two 
daughters  wei-e  born  to  the  union. 

Politically,  he  has  been  suc- 
cessful He  was  elected  county 
superintendent  '  of  the  poor  in 
19U2  by  a  substantial  majority. 
Three  years  later  he  was  elected 
unanimously  to  the  same  office. 
For  many  years  Severne  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Schuyler  county 
Republican  committee. 

In  1922  he  was  the  G.  O.  P.  can- 
didate for  member  of  the  assem- 
bly, but  was  defeated.  Civic  life 
appealed  to  Severne  and  he  serv- 
ed as  president  of  the  local  fire 
department. 

Former  Gov.  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  realizing  the  talents  and 
abilities  of  Severne,  appointed 
him  to  the  board  of  managers  of 
the  Batavia  school  for  the  blind. 
He  was  the  first  graduate  ever  to 
be  thus  honored.  He  now  is  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  managers, 
and  the  only  member  of  the 
board  who  is  sightless. 

Recently  the  entire  town  hon- 
ored Severne  on  his  80th  birth- 
day. 
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Blind  War  Veteran  To 
Show  Mat-Making 
At  Street  Fair  July  12 

Alfred  Gifford  To  Sponsor  Own  Booth  At 
Annual  Fair;  Craftsmen  Urged  To  Make 
Early  Application  For  Booths. 


The  accurately  working  fingers 
of  a  blind  World  War  veteran,  his 
portable  workshop  with  everything 
in  its  place  and  the  finished  prod- 
uct of  a  door  mat,  better  by  far 
than  machine  manufacture,  will  be 
one '  of  the  more  interesting  high- 
lights of  the  Plymouth  Street  Fair, 
when  it  presents  its  all- day  show- 
ing in  Town  Square  on  Saturday, 
July  12th. 

Craftsmen  from  all  over  the  dis- 
trict started  to  make  applications 
for  booths  this  week,  and  the  Fair 
is  expected  to  be  highly  successful 
in  every  detail. 

Approximately  ten  local  organ- 
izations will  combine  for  the  food 
table,  always  a  feature  of  the  Fair, 
and  the  many  other  booths  will  be 
occupied  by  hobbyists  and  crafts- 
men. 
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Three  Stands  Permissible 
For  Blind,  Under  Dpinion 


County  Courthouse  soon  may 
havfe  three  stands,  operated  by  blind 
persom;,  dispensing  cigars,  ciga- 
rettes, and  confections.  The  Cin- 
cinnati Association  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind  recently  applied  for 
one  concession  under  a  new  law. 
The  Samuel  W.  Bell  Home  for  Sight-i 
less     Workingmen     later     made    a' 

Cimilar  request. 
Because  it  was  claimed  that  the 
iw  provided  that  the  Ohio  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind  was  to  select  the 
person  to  operate  a  concession  in  a 
public  building,  the  County  Commiy 
sioners  referred  the  question  to  C^l 
W.  Rich,  County  Prosecutor,  torAn 
opinion.  / 

Rich,  through  an  opinion  fcre- 
parcd  by  C.  Watson  Hover,  Assist-' 
ant  Prosecutor,  stated  yesterday 
that  Commissioners  have  the  right 
to  contract  for  such  concessions 
with  any  regularly  organized  and 
state  organization  for  the  welfare  of  j 
the  blind.  He  places  the  ClovernooW 
Home  for  the  Blind  in  this  categon^ 
So  it  can  have  a  concession  in  tine 
Courthouse  if  it  so  desires.         ^ 


The  committee  is  working  out  an 
I  elaborate  program  of  music  and 
entertainment  to  augment  the 
day's  activities  and  inasmuch  as 
this  year's  affair  is  being  held  in ' 
mid-July  instead  of  the  earlier 
season  of  last  year,  it  should  be 
well  attended. 

BOOTH  AVAILABLE 

There  are  still  many  booths 
available  for  those  of  the  dis- 
trict who  want  to  show  and  sell 
their  wares.  The  applicant  needs 
but  to  notify  any  member  of  the 
committee.  There  is  no  cost  for 
the  booth  and  more  detailed  in- 
formation may  be  secured  from 
the  ofiice  of  the  Old  Colony  Me- 
morial. 

Alfred  Gifford,  of  SagaVnore 
street,  this  town,  the  blind  war  vet- 
eran, who  makes  mats  at  home, 
and  sells  them  to  those  who  want 
them,  was  one  of  the  first  to  make 
application  for  a  booth.  The 
visiting  public  will  marvel  at  this 
feature  alone.    . 


Clubs  Assist 
Blind  Man^s 

Business 

1\ — 

Albert 'Taylor,  blind  operator 
of  the  magazine  and  cigar  stand 
in  the  lobby  of  the  Long  Beach 
Post  Office,  yesterday  was  pve^ 
sented  with  a  sti-eamlined  new 
stand,  the  result  of  work  by  halJi 
a  dozen  organizations  and  as 
many  individuals  over  a  perioc 
of  months. 

The  stand  was  made  possible 
when  the  Long  Beach  Lions  Clul 
made  materials  available  undo 
the  supervision  of  Presiden 
Dwight  Williams  and  Secretar; 
Robert  Svvanson.  Public  school; 
the  carpenter's  union,  NYA  an 
other  service  clubs  played  a  pai 
in  creating  the  new  stand,  value 
at  $700. 

The  project  was  begun  in  th 
apprentice  carpentry  class  ? 
John  Dewey  School.  The  defens 
program  crowded  it  out  and 
was  continued  at  the  NYA  wor' 
shop. 

To  individuals  fell  the  job  i 
design  and  finish.  Architec 
Vern  D.  Hedden  and  Victor  " 
Siebert  created  the  design  ai 
Ralph  Maris  matched  it  to  exi.< 
ing  firm  in  the  post  office  lobb 

For  Taylor,  who  has  been  j 
total  darkness  for  40  years,  eve:  I 
convenience  was  incorporate  I 
making  it  possible  for  him  to  lil 
his  hand  on  any  merchandise  (' 
sired.  Taylor  and  his  daught^ 
Corabelle,  who  came  here  frc 
Jackson,  Mich.,  was  a  grocer  1 
years  before  he  lost  his  sight. 

Ownership  of  the  stand  i 
vested  in  the  State  Departmt ; 
of  Education,  licensing  agency  : ' 
stands  in  federal  buildings.    / 
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Courthouse  Enterprise 


COUNTY  AND  CITY  OFFICIALS  PETITIONED  FOR  THIS 

There's  a  story  behind  the  cigar  and  candy  st&ndTot  blind  Jimmy  Miles,  .just  inside  iiie  county  court- 
house entrance.  The  supervisors  approved  th«  project  after  receipt  of  petitions.  The  Lions  club 
capitalized  it,  and  Mr.  Miles  will  repay  the  cluwI^Lue  Matthews,  Jfit>'  and  Mrs.  Robert  R.  Zeigler 
e;s:tiend  congratulations. — (Republic  Staff  Photo). 


XPING  THE  BLIND 


iwl?  enactment  of  the   blind,^nsion 

1937   assembly,   Influenced   by   the 

nv  granting  vending  concessions  to 

lia  public  buildings,  enacted  a  law 


nze  such  concessions  in  "any  pub- 
ng  in  this  state  where,  in  the  dis- 
)f  the  authority  having  charge  of 
ntenance  of  such  building,  sUch 
and  concession  stands  may  be  prop- 
satisfactorily  operated."  The  wel- 
)artment  is  authorized  to  license 
sons  for  this  privilege, 
the  four  years  that  the  act  has 
effect,  few  blind  persons  have  ob- 
lese  concessions.  The  tendency  has 
;rant  them  as  political  favors, 
n-pose  of  the  act  is  to  help  qualified; 
rsons  to  help  themselves.    It  is  a 


worthy  purposfe,  for  "11  provides  a  self-sup- 
porting outlet  for  the  energies  and  abilities 
of  ambitious  blind  persons.  As  a  federal 
!  policy  it  has  worked  satisfactorily,  in  their 
i  campaign  for  these ,  concessions,  the  blind 
[should  be  more  vigorously  supported  by  the 
public,  for  they  are  asking  only  for  a  privi- 
lege that  the  public  has  authorized  through 
the  law. 


illed  Mechanic  Though  Blind. 

[ellauf  McMullen  of  DonoraTPaT 
n  fexpert  automobile  mechanic 
tho^ghnblind.  He  has  been  blind 
since  1913  when  a  lime  explosion 
in  a  steel  plant  cost  him  his  eye- 
sight. He  uses  the  "touch  system" 
— to  see  w^hat  is  wrong  with  motors. 
'He  became  a  mechanic  only  after 
he  became  blind.  He  bought  a  car, 
took  it  apart,  and  with  additional 
work  on  cars  of  neighbors,  he  soon 
got  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
workings  of  automobiles.  McMullen 
explains  that  he  sees  just  as  much 
as  others,  except  that  his  are  all 
mental  pictures.  Instead  of  his 
eyes,  his  touch  tells  him  what  might 
be  wrong.  What  he  hears  and  feels 
helps  him  determine  the  trouble. 
He  has  a  garage  of  his  own  in  the 
rear  of  his  home.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  state  board  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Federation  of  the  Blind  and  in 
his  spare  time  tries  to  lessen  the 
burdens  of  other  blind  persons. 
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Blind  Leam^aufy  Work 

Aniongj^nMs  offered  by  the  New 
York  A^ciaAo!!  for  the  Rli|^f]  ic 
beauty  opltutf.  wherein  blind  girls 
learn  to 'siiampoo  and  arrange  their 
hair,  manicure  their  nails,  and  apply 
makeup  themselves. 


T^JHF^'  KS.  COURIER 
JULY  2«.  li>41  ^Q 

/ 
A  Blind  Man 
Builds    Furniture 

1  (^  

jWeftnOTe  Spectator] 

S.  E.  Wilson,  who  has  been, 
blind  for  many  years,  has  a  hobby 
of  building  small  furniture,  chil- 
dren's size.  He  has  made  several 
pieces  and  among-  them  are  a 
cabinet  and  an  oblong'  table  that 
pulls  out  to  add  more  leaves  just 
like  a  regular  table.  Mr.  Wilson 
has  done  all  the  work  himself 
and  with  boards  from  an  old 
jorgan,  orange  and  lemon  '  crates, 
and  other  boxes.  To  see  these 
pieces  would  make  a  person  won- 
der ho\v  a  blind  person  could  pos- , 
sibly  do  that  kind  of  work.  They  1 
are  really  good.  — U 
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Blind  Insurance 
Agent  Wins  Honors 

Melvi^  Ridge\  o^  755  Ninith  j 
Avenuej^  blindjMurance  agent, 
has  been  if9ffied  leader  -for  the 
month  of  July ,  for  salesmen  of 
the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company  in  Utah,  Nevada.  Wyo- 
ming, Idaho,  Oregon,  Montana 
and  Colorado,  Sterling  W.  Sill,  in- 
spector of  agencies  in  the  district,  i 
announced  today.  i 

Mr.  Ridges  is  a  graduate  of  > 
the  University  of  Utah,  being  a 
member  of  the  Class  of  1929,  and 
has  been  engaged  in  the  insur- 
ance business  for  the  past  10 
>-ear3. 
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Blind  Musician  and  Dance  Ban 
To  Play  on  Court  House  Steps 


Ushering  ih  a  new  type  of 
community  entertainment.  L/ew 
Hendrlckson,  blind  musician,  and 
his  11-piece  dance  orchestra  will 
present  a  "community  swing"  on 
the  Court  House  steps  Tuesday 
evening,  August  19.  The  band 
will   "strike   up"  at   8:30   o'clock. 

Hendric'KSon  lives  with  his 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Maxwell 
Hendrlckson,  at  59  Southside 
avenue.  The  average  age  of  his 
players,  all  loca'i  boys,  is  19 
years. 

When  the  outfit  decided  that  a 
community  swing  session  here 
would  be  a  sound  idea,  they  ap- 
proached Mayor  Freas  L.  Hess 
of  their  plan.  Th-a  Mayor 
agreed  with  the  boys  and  spoke 
to  the  Board  of  Freeholders  for 
permission  to  use  the  Court 
House  steps. 

Guests  who  have  been  invited 
to  app'ear  on  the  program  are 
living  Berk,  blind  pianist,  and 
Joseph  Parinello,  vocalist,  both 
friends  of  the  leader.   Mr.  ■  Berk, 


who  re-sides  in  Metuchen,  has 
been  a  featured  pianist  in  sev- 
eral night  clubs  for  a  number  of 
years  and  was  featured  at  the 
organ  during  a  Radio  City  Music 
Hall  program.  Parinello  hSiS  been 
with  several  bands  and  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  classical  choral  group 
which  recently  sank  in  the  White 
House.     He  lives  In  New  York.  ' 

The   orchestra   is    a    compare 
tively  new  one,  as  the  leader  n 
cently  disbanded  his  old  organize 
tion    to    form    the   present   outfii 
He   feels  that  the  band's  reput;i 
tion  is  already  spreading,  as  th' 
have  been  invited  to  play  at  oiv 
of  Frank  Gregory's  weekly  swin? 
concerts  at  Piainfie'id. 

Band  personnel  i'S  as  follows 
Hendrlckson,  Donald  Helfman 
William  Ahlbech,  trumpets;  Ar 
thur  Jackson, Frank  Thorns,  Rich 
ard  Ahlbech,  tenor  sax  players 
Mr.  Ber'K,  piano;  Parinello,  trom 
bone;  James  Hurley,  drums,  an 
Morton  Pelovitz,  bass.  Anothe 
tenor  sax  player  will  also  be 
part  of  the  outfit. 
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EYES  IN  HIS  FINGERS 
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JOIT,  Mich.  —  Twenty-one 
go  a  man  was  led  into  a 
employment  office, 
man  was  then  forty-five — 

age  when,  some  people 
aid  industry  "draws  the 
le." 

Oscar  Youngsnitch  was 
blind.  When  he  was  eight- 
rking  in  a  Detroit  foundry 
automobile  factories  were 
d   of,   molten   metal   de- 

his  eyesight. 


The  blind  man's  father  was  a 
veteran  Ford  employe,  who  died 
in  1919 — and  the  blind,  jn'^'^J^ 
aged  son  applieffor  his  job! 

He  was  given  a  trial — and  has 
been  at  work  ever  since.  Young- 
snitch assembles  split  bushings,  a 
job  requiring  exacting  accuracy — 
and  his  fingers  are  marvelously 
skilled,  i 

He  is  one  of  more  than  a 
score  of  blind  men  holding  im- 
portant jobs  in  the  Rouge  plant. 
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Blind^rpthers 
Do  All  Chores  to 
Keep  Farm  Going 

Aware   of    Coming    Loss    of 

Sight,  They  Prepare 

To  Carry  On. 

KAUKANA,  WIS.— Every  morning 
Mrs.    Nellie    Willems'    two    "boys, 
Henry    and    Aloysius,    drag    them- 1 
selves   out   of   bed   before   daylight.  . 
fumble  in  the  dark  for  their  clothes,  , 
feel   their    way    downstairs   and    go 
outdoors  to  the  barn.  | 

There  they  open  the  doors  so  that 
27  Guernsey  cows  can  file  into  neat  \ 
stalls,    filled   with   hay;,,^!!^'"^'  ,^ 
farm  ritual,  follows.    The  brothers 
skillful  hands  soon  produce  pails  ol 
foaming,   cream-laden   milk.     After 
the    other    duties    of    the    barnyard 
are  performed,  Henry  and  Aloysius 
hurry    back    to    the    house    for    the 
breakfast  prepared  by  their  sisters. 
These  two  brothers  and  their  early 
morning    routine    are    no    different 
5^om   hundreds   of   other   Wisconsin 
farmers-except  that  Henry  and  Al- 
oysius are  blind. 

Jlother  Is  Invalid. 
Henry's  life  has  been  shrouded  m 
darkness  for  50  years,  and  Aloysius. 
who    is   35,    has   been   blind   for    10- 
vears.      Yet   despite    the   handicap, 
their  mother,  herself  an  invalid  fot. 
the   past   14  years,   insists  that  the  , 
197-acre  farm  would  not  have  stayed, 
in  the  family  if- her  "boys     had  not 
faithfully  remained  at  home  to  work 
for  licr 

Their  disability  keeps  them  from 
doing  field  work,  but  they  perforni 
virtually  all  of  the  innumerable  odd 
I^bs  so  vital  to  successful  farmicg^ 
Henry  and  Aloysius  know  every  inch 
of  their  barnyard,  where  each  tool 
is  kept,  how  each  bunch  of  hay  is 
laid  in  the  mow.  cj„„tw 

They  do  their  chores  confidently 
and  capably,  easing  the  job  of  the 
1  hired  man  who  works  in  the  field. 
1  The  brothers  even  venture  into  the 
fields  on  errands,  guiding  thern-j 
celves  by  the  wind  and  contours  in 
the  ground  rather  than  by  canes  or 
fence  rows.  They  also  repair  the' 
farm  machinery  and  keep  the  equip- 
ment   in   adjustment. 

Prepared  for  Blindness. 
Henry  tells  how  he  discovered 
that  he  was  going  blind,  and  how 
he  planned  to  overcome  the  handi- 
cap. He  btcame  aware  of  his  plight 
when  he  noticed  that  the  top  of  the 
bam  was  blurred  against  the  sky 
•  and  distant  objects  dimmed  beyond 
recognition.  While  he  could  still 
see,  Henry  began  preparing  for  his 


^  life  of  darkness.    He  memorized  the 
location  of  everything  on  the  farm, 
and  noted  details  of  operations  that , 
he  would  have  to  remember  tor  l»  j 
lifetime.     When  his  sight  vanished,, 
Henry  had  done  his  job  well  because,] 
he   was   able  to  continue  his  daily 
tasks  without  difiRculty.  , 

As  it  became  alpparent  that  Aloy- 
sius'   sight   was   failing,   Henry   tu-] 
torcd  him  in  the  art  of  memory.  And 
when  blindness  came,  he,  too,  was 
■reedy  and  kept  right  on  working. 

Three  sisters,  Elvira,  .  ilana  and 
Malvcnia,  comprise  the  Willems 
family  circle.  During  the  busy  sea- 
son the  sisters  don  ove"alls  and  help 
with  the  field  work.  But  these  ex- 
cursions to  the  fields  are  becoming 
less  frequent.  The  sisters'  sight 
also  is  failing,  and  they  expect  to 
join  their  brothers  soon  in  the  worW 
of  darkness. 

Despite  this  promise  Of  a  somber 
future,  the  Willems  are  a  cheerful 
familv  each  member  co-operating 
and  doing  his  share  to  keep  the  farn. 
operating.  Speaking  from  her  wheel 
chai?,  5hite-haired  Mrs  Willems 
avers  that  she  is  proud  of  the  way 
her  "boys  and  girls"  carry  on.      . 
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Lunch  Stand 
Goes  to  Blind 


liations   to   turn   over  U 
courthouse  lunch  stand  to  the  stai 
commission  for  the  adult  blind  we 
under  way  today  as  a  result  of 
legal  opinion. 

John  Conway,  assistant  coun 
attorney,  ruled  Friday  that  und 
a,  1937  statute  public  building  sM 
utes  must  be  leased  to  blind  p* 
sons  if  asked  to  do  so.  Ral 
Dunkle,  former  president  of  t 
Lions  club  and  active  in  work  1 
the  blind,  made  such  a  request. 

Mrs.  Rose  Owen,  operator,  co 
ferred  today  with  Dunkle,  and  s( 
she  has  an  appointment  Monday 
talk  to  Darrell  Smith,  Oklahoi 
City,  chairman  of  the  state  comm 
sion. 

Mrs.  Gwin  said  she  will  in( 
out  as  soon  as  the  commission 
ready  to  take  over,  but  intends 
ask  Smith  to  purchase  her  fixtui 
If  they  are  not  suitable,  she  sf 
she  will  ask  a  week  to  sell  them 
make  arrangements  for  storage. 

Mrs.  Gwin,  who  had  foui 
ouster  in  favor  of  Mrs.  S.  M.  L 
siter,  mother  of  an  assistant  cou 
attorney,  O.  C.  Lassiter,  agreed 
move. 

Commissioner  Curtis  Greer,  i 
sponsored  Mrs.  Lassiter,  said  he  ' 
make  the  motion  Monday  turn 
the  location  over  to  the  blind.  I 
Gwin  said  she  would  retain  an 
torney  to  examine  the  contr 
however. 

"It  is  possible,"  she  said,  t 
this  is  just  a  trick  to  throw  me  ' 
and  then  break  the  contract  v 
the  blind  and  put  Mrs.  Lassiter 
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BLIND   WORKEKS 
Q.  Do    blind   workers  make 
thing  for  the  Army?— C-  D. 

A.  In  fifty-three  work^ 
throughout  the  country.  S'S' 
workers  aa-e  making  pillow  ( 
brooms,  mips,  mop  handles  and 
mats.  These  are  purchased  &) 
Quartermaster  Corps  for  ship 
to  the  various  distributing  de 
Thus  far  this  year,  approxjm 
one  million  and  a  half  piUow 
ior  soldiers  have  been  pu'ci 
from  workshops  for  the  blind, 
tentative  plans  call  for  the  ord 
,of  two  million  more  before  the 
is  over.  In  additior^  752,484  bu 
761,612  cotton  mop.s.  71.966 /^-OP 
dies  and  11.604  doc"  mats  have 
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.  BLIND  WORKMAN  HAS  CALLERS— 

1  the  county  courthouse  gather  at  John 
loor  of  the  courthouse  for  a  cold  drink. 
'reeman,  president  of  the  Lions  Club ; 
|ie  school  tax  office;  0.  L.  (Red)  Camp 
haw;  Mr.  Welch  (with  dark  glasses); 
lub's  committee  for  aid  of  the  blind;  P 
ffice;  Dr.  E.  W.  Cain;  Ivan  Boxwell, 
16  school  tax  office;  C.  N.  Headrick;  Bi 
18  county  clerk's  office ;  Rhea  Smith ;  Bo 
iaperintendent  Grady  Wilson,  B.  F.  Ellis. 


Members  of  the  Lions  Club  and  workers 
Welch's  refreshments  stand  on  the  second 
In  the  picture,  left  to  right,  are  W.  J. 
Harry  Dailey;  Jewell  Sittel,  employe  of 
bell;  E.  J.  Shillott;  Henry  Hill,  Jr.;  H.  A. 
G.  A.  (Bert)  McCullough,  chairman  of  the 
eggy  Gibson,  employe  of  the  school  tax 
club  secretary;  Rella  Nugent,  employe  of 
11  Armstrong;  Marjorie  Mimms,  deputy  in 
b  Dow;  County  Clerk  Hubert  Cole;  County 
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r.Welch  Whips 
lis  Handicap 
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n  Christmas  Day  in  1930,  John, 
ch  sat  down  to  a  big  dinner, 
failing  eyes  roved  over  the  ta- 
b)  and  the  gaze  stopped  on  a  bowl 
shimmering  cranberry  sauceJ 
t  was  the  last  thing  Mr.  Welcl^ 
saw.  His  eyes  had  been  fail- 
for  many  years,  and  Mr.  Welch 
determined  not  to  let  blindness 
him  on  a  street  corner  with  a 
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Montelair  Blind  Man  Now  Operating 
Confectionery   Store   Near    Center 
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I  attended  the  state  school  fo 
blind.  He  learned  to  read  an 
■pe  Braille;  he  mastered  variou^ 
Icrafts.  In  1938,  he  took  I 
5e  in  business  and  refreshmenj 
news  stand  operation.  Th« 
ie  was  sponsored  by  the  stat< 
bilitation  commission.  j 

e  Amarmo_LJQQs,_£iuh,  whicl: 
aid  10  the_  blind  as  a  m&joi 
i6lK.i£si^iefiafF~l^cirm  gain- 
permission  to  open  a  stand  ir 
county  courthouse.  A  commit- 
leaded  by  G.  A.  (Bert)  McCul- 
1  handled  thg  work  and  ob- 
d  permission,  of  commissionei 


.Welch  financed   the   project 
5lf  and  operates  the  stand  six 
in   the   week.     He   keeps   hid 
accounts.  1 

s  stand  was  opened  June  isl 
Mr.  Welch  has  enjoyed  an  in- 
ing  business. 


The  new  store  opened  by  Harold 
Trowbridge,  of  Montelair,  at  18  South 
Fullerton  Avenue,  is  a  worthy  addi- 
tion to  the  merchant  list  of  Mont- 
elair. 

New  fixtures  of  a  light  shade,  sim- 
ple but  attractive  in  resign  are  ar- 
ranged to  make  merchandise  handy 
to  reach  for  quick  service  to  cus- 
tomers. Papers  and  magazines  are 
arranged  for  self-service.  A  selec- 
tion of  greeting  cards  and  holiday 
cards  in  a  cabinet  can  be  had  too  and 
for  those  who  like  to  browse  through 
5uch  things  in  a  leisurely  manner, 
la  soft,  cushioned  davenport  is  placed 
{near  the  cabinet. 

j    Popular  brands  of  cigars,  cigarettes, 
tobacco,  confectionery,  ice  cream  and 


beverages  can  be  had.    Weisbach  can- 
dies, a  local  product  are  featured. 

There  is  a  story  behind  the  open- 
ing of  this  business  which  should  be 
told.     Mr.  Trowbridge  is  blind.     Be- 
fore becoming  blind  he  was  an  adver- 
tising executive.    Being  saddled  with 
such    a    load    after    many    years    of 
health  and  happiness  was  a  terrific 
handicap.        However,      after      long 
months  of  thinking  and  planning  Mr. 
Trowbridge  came  up  with  the  idea  of 
a  store — to  be  of  service  to  his  fellow 
citizens,  to  keep  his  place  in  the  com- 
munity and  to  earn  a  modest  living. 
He  talked  it  over  with  advisers  who 
encouraged  him  and  enlisted  the  sup- 
port of  the  Montelair  Lions  Club,  Elks 
Lodge,  and  the  N.  J.  State  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind.    All  arrangements 
were     made     and     Mr.  '  Trowbridge 
opened    his    store — an    excellent    ex- 
ample   of    perseverance,    self-control 
and  courage  undaunted  by  obstacles 
of  huge  proportions. 

His  many  friends  in  Montelair  wish 
him  success  in  his  new  business  and 
many  of  them  are  showing  it  by  their 
patronage. 
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\^o%VeH  Made  by  BVmd 
[Provided  for  Shoppers 

The  two-wheel  rattan  baskets 
which  will  be  used  by  shoppers  in 
Marketville  when  it  opens  later 
this  month  have  been  made  by 
blind  men  and  women,  working  in 
the  Industrial  Work  Shop  for  the, 
Blind  on  West  Adams  St.,  it  was 
announced  today.  i 

In  cooperation  with  Blind  Week,  j 
announced  for  Nov.  3  to  8  in  a  i 
proclamation  issued  by  acting 
Mayor  G.  Vernon  Bennett,  the 
market  will  exhibit  baskets  and 
other  handiwork.  Of  more  than 
UOOO  blind  people  in  Los  Angeles 
:  County,  nearly  100  are  employed 
by  the  Industrial  Workshop,  ac- 
cording to  David  Reeder,  head  of 
this  humanitarian  institution. 


i 
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— Citizen-News  photos. 


'SEEING  FINGERS'  —  Typical  scenes  toaay  ar  tne  inauSTriaI| 
Workshop  of  the  Blind  were,  top  photo,  Claude  Swain  making 
a  laundry  hamper;  center  photo,  John  Bauer  weaving  a  rug, 
and,  bottom  photo,  Herbert  Eyerdam,  left,  weaving  a  cask,  and 
Murel  Coyle  making  floor  brushes.  -.......--o.-.,.  „„„... 

Blind  Workshop     j 

Hold^  Open  Hou<;e 

The  Industrial  Workshop  of  the 
B]]nd,  239  W.  Adams  Blvd.,  con- 
tinued its  fourth  annual  "open 
house"  today,  with  programs 
scheduled  at  noon,  3  and  8  p.m. 

The  program,  designed  to  call 
attention  to  the  arts  and  crafts 
of  the  blind,  is  sponsored  by  the 
Lions  Clubs  of  Los  Angeles 
County.  It  opened  yesterday  and 
will  continue  through  Saturday, 
with  the  public  invited  to  watch 
blind  workers  demonstrate  their 
talents  from  10  a.m.  until  10  p.m., 
daily. 

Radio  and  screen  notables  are 
participating  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening  programs. 
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Blind  Are  Being  fXobUhed 
9  Join  in  Defense  Work 

Alertness  Qualifies  Sightless  Persons 
For  Jobs  in  Industrial  Plants 
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CHICAGO.  Nov.  4  (AP)— Lead- 
ers among  the  130.009  blind  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  have 
begun  to  mobilize  blind  workers 
for  jobs  in  defense  industry  and 
civilian  defense,  as  was  done  suc- 
cessfully in  the  world  war. 

SKILLED  AIRCRAFT  SPOTTERS 

Fred  Sherman,  a  sightless  In-  ^ 
dustrial  instructor,  estimated  25 
per  cent,  of  the  blind  could  com- 
pete in  private  industry  with  other 
workers.  He  is  employment  chair- 
man of  the  Central  Committee  for 
the  Blind,  which  has  begun  to 
canvass  large  industrial  employers. 
In  civilian  defense  work,  he 
said,  the  blind  make  excellent  air- 
craft spotters,  as  Britain  already 
has  proved.  He  says  he  can  recog- 
nize the  approaching  motor  of  his 
own  automobile  on  a  street  corner 
while  20  other  cars  are  passing 
nearby. 

The  blind  even  might  determine 
the  number  of  planes  in  a  squad- 
ron, Sherman  said,  by  their  fine  ' 
sense  of  the  volume  of  sound.  1 

Some  400  licensed  radio  opera-  J 
tors  among  the  blind  also  could  be 
used  in  civilian  defense,  he  said. 

In  the  world  war  blind  workers 
were  given  jobs  making  bomb 
fuses,  assembling  shells  and  elec- 
trical products,  operating  punch 
presses,  typewriting  from  dicta- 
tion machines,  sandpapering  in 
furniture  factories,  and  packing  ; 
many  kinds  of  carton  goods.  j 

Most   of   them   lost  their  work 
under   rigid   unemployment   com- 
pensation laws  enacted  after  the 
war. 
100  EMPLOYED  BY  FORD 

The  70rld  war  showed  big  fac- 
tories were  the  best  source  of  em- 
ployment foi  the  blind.  Henry 
Ford  took  on  100  of  them  at  per- 
manent positions.  Recently  the 
federal  government  accepted  12 
blind  students  in  a  Michigan  class 
which  will  train  men  to  assemble 
army  radios  in  a  factory. 
The  common  idea  that  a  blind 


man  faces  greater  danger  on  a  Job 
is  untrue,  Sherman's  committee  as- 
serted. Members  cited  traffic  rec- 
ords to  show  the  pedestrian  acci- 
dent rate  actually  is  lower  for 
the  blind,  and  factory  records 
showed  the  same  for  blind  indus- 
trial employes.  Leaders  attrib- 
uted the  records  to  Ion] 
in  alej 


German  authorities,  in  tTieir  anxious  searcli  for  ways  to' 
release  able-bodied  men  for  the  firing  line,  have  found  means' 
for  employing  blind  men  to  do  accurate  measuring  work  onj 
small  macnilll  ]iiiiili  „  uj,id  the  like.  In  the  Junkers  factory,  I 
states  an  issue  of  Die  Umschau  belatedly  reaching  Washing- j 
ton,  devices  have  been  constructed  that  will  announce  differ- 
ences of  as  little  as  one  twenty-five-thousandths  of  an  inch  by 
means  of  bell  or  buzzer  signals.  These  replace  gauge  dials  of 
.th«  inBtrumentfi  conveniently  ased  by  seeing  workers,       _,^^ 
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New  Coroner  Of 

/    York  Is  Blftia' 

[k    t — ^^ 

Is  Appointed  By  Governor 
Foflowing   Death  Of 
;    Former  County  Official 

'     YORK,     Nov.    22— York    co • 

new  coroner.  M.  P.  Nichols,  ■ 

'sightless,   is  alert  and   keenl; 
scions    of     everything     that     laiu 

,  place  around  him  and  is  expectnl 
to  prove  efficient  in  discharging  thr 
responsible  duties  of  his  office,  Hr 
received  his  commission  3  few  dajs 
ago. 

Mr.  Nichols  was  appointed  cor- 
oner by  Governor  Burnet  R.  May- 
bank  following  the  death  of  Cor- 
oner Sid  T,  Enloe  of  Clover.  Prior 
to  his  appointment,  Mr.  Nichols  had 
made  two  campaigns  for  the  office 
and  while  not  successful  he  had 
each  time  received  a  good  vote, 

Mr.  Nichols,  now  40,  has  been 
siglitless  since  18  as  the  result  of 
an  explosion  of  dynamite.  But  he 
never  did  let  the  loss  of  vision  make 
him  gloomy  and  'introspective,  nor 
did  he  let  it  deter  him  from  makinp 
a  living.  He  has  always  carried  on 
courageously,  manfully,  with  a  smile 
on  his  face  and,  a  cheerfulness  in 
his  voice  that  has  been  inspiring  to 
all  around  him. 

Years  ago  Mr,  Nichols  took  a 
two-year  course  at  the  School  for 
the  Blind  in  Columbia,  where  he 
received  training  that  has  proved 
a  big  factoi-  to  him  in  earning  a 
livelihood.  At  the  school  he  learn- 
ed to  handle  a  typewriter,  bottom 
chairs  and  make  mattresses  and 
brooms.  He  has  also  been  a  sub- 
scription agent  for  newspapers. 

Mr,  Nichols  is  a  familiar  figure 
in  the  York  county  court  room, 
v;here  for  the  past  seven  years  he 
has  drawn  the  names  for  jurors  for 
trial  cases.  He  expects  the  knowl- 
edge hp^  has  gained  in  the  court 
room  to  be  helpful  in  conducting 
inquests, 

Mr,  Nichols,  who  is  a  powerful 
physical  specimen,  lons,s  to  be  in 
the  United  State.s  army  thes< 
troublous  timts.  "If  I  could  see 
I'd  be  right  there,'  he  said  in  ex- 
pressing his  wi.sh  to  vrtar  the  uni- 
form, if  he  had  not  Lcen  appointrr! 
coroner,  lie  would  now  try  to  gc 
in  the  rartio  department  of  th( 
army  as  a  listener."  he  said. 
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Lawrence  KilUnger.  48,  bli«44to*£g2L''»"PP«rt«  himself  and  four  children  ^y  ^^PJi""^ 
utches  and  wheelchairs  atthTShSm^^ociety.  21st  and  Arch  sts.  Watching  (\om  j^"  *« 
?ht)  are  Edward  Hopkinson,  Jr.,  Mrs.  James  S.  Hatfield,  Mrs.  ^'•an«>«  »;/*yf ^''"*S^«„„t"^ 
obert  Dechert,  division  chairmen  of  the  United  Charities  Campaign,  With  54  other  campaign 
orkers  they  inaugurated  the  first  of  a  series  of  "Come  and  See  Tours"  yesterday,  planned  to 
low  Philadelphians  how  and  where  their  charitable  contributions  are  spent. 
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Bay  State  Blind  Making        ! 
0  Swabs  for  U.  S.  Battleships 

Local  Exhibit  of  Handiwoik  of  Those  Lacking  Sight 
Shows  High  Degree  of  Skill  Attained 


It's  n  fv;ir  cry  from  swabbing  docks 
of  battleships  to  the  homes  oC  the  | 
blind  in  M;\ssnchiisetts,  but  the  gapj 
has  been  brirlgecl  by  a  large  defense: 
order  given  to  the  state  division  of, 
the  blind  for  swabs,  mops  and  broomsj 
for  the   navy  department. 

J\ot  only  mops  and  brooms,  but  pil-: 
low  cases  as  well  are  supplied  to  the, 
armed  forces  by  the  blind  in  this, 
state,  who  have  found  useful  slcills 
for  their  hands  through  the  teaching 
tacilities  of  the  division.  Rigid  .gov- 
ernment specifications  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  stitches  to  the  inc'h  and  other 
phases  of  the  fine  art  of  pillow-case 
maUing  have  been  met  in  one  of  the 
•workrooms  maintained  by  the  depart- 
ment In  Cambridge,  where  electric 
sewing  machines  are  provided  for  a 
group  of  blind' women  to  do  the  work. 
Slower  than  the  government  to 
realize  that  the  blind  are  not  com- 
■pletely  incapacitated,  the  Springfield 
public  is  being  made  aware  of  the 
capabilities  of  men  and  women  who 
have  lost  .their  sight,  through  the 
sale  of  articles  made  by  the  blind 
currently  being  sponsored  by  the  di- 
vision In  the  lounge  of  the  Hotel 
Sheraton.  "With  the  cooperation  of 
eocial.  civic  and  church  organizations 
throughout  the  city,  the  sale  opened 
,j,-e.sterday  and  will  continue  through 
.tomorrow. 

Products    Oil    Sale 

',     Giving    evidence     of     the    extensive 

fcrngram    maintained   by   the    division, 

She  sale  includes  the  woik  of  the  blind 

fn   -worksliops    established   throughout 

'the    state    and    in    their    own    homes 

'under  the  supervision  of  teachers  em- 

iployed  by  the   state.     Products  of  the 

bliiid   are    sent    to   a   salesroom    main- 

;taincd    in    Boston,     where     they    are 

•inspected  and  re.jected  if  they  fail  to 

jneasure   up   to  standards  set  by  the  i 

divi.sion.     Once   accepted,   the   articles 

are  placed  on  sale  in   the   salesroom.'? 

at    73    Newbury    street,    Boston.    and| 

Piltsfield.    or    at    sales    sponsored    by' 

the     division     in     places     throughout 

the  state. 

:  Direction  of  the  .sales,  first  under- 
taken bv  the  stale  in  UI36,  is  in  the 
hands  of  .Miss  Rose  Trainor,  who^e 
aim  it  is  to  establish  a  regular  mar-| 
ket  through  the  sales  for  the  work] 
of  the  blind,thus  assuring  them  of  a 
reasonablv  steady  income.  All  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  the  articles  go 
,to  the  persons  who  made  them. 

Miss  Trainor,  blind  herself,  is  ad- 
ditional proof  of  her  own  belief  that 
the  blind  need  not  be  helples.s.  Trav- 
eling throughout  the  state,  she  seem.s 
to  And  hei-  lack  of  sight  little  handi- 
cap to  her  work.  Losing  her  sight 
at  the  ase  of  17  while  a  student  at 
Clark  university  In  Worcester,  she! 
did  her  first  work  for  the  blind  ini 
training  women  to  work  with  blind 
.xoldlera  aftpr  the  World  war.  Famil-i 
iar  with  the  skills  taught  the  blind 
she  can  cane  chaii-s,  make  baskets 
and  do  her  own  mending  and  dai  niiv^. 
but  finds  litlle  time  for  it. 


;!!•    Vcars    in    This    Area 

,\lso  toiall.N'  blind  are  the  seven 
home  teachers  who  visit  llie  blind 
throughout  the  state  to  teach  them 
the  skills  whose  products  are  on  sale 
now  at  the  Sheraton.  Working  in 
this  city  and  throu.ghout  the  four 
westei'n  comities  is  Edward  Schuerer 
of  Sumner  avenue,  Avho  has  been 
teaching  for  39  years  in  this  area. 
He  has  2,5  active  pu])ils  and  a  large 
number  of  less  dependent  blind  with 
whom  he  woiks  occasionally.  Rang'- 
ing  in  age  from  22  to  7.5,  his  pupils 
have  lessons  regularly  once  a  week 
in  this  vicinity  and  every  other  week 
in    more    distant    localities. 

Augmenting  the  work  of  the  horn^' 
teachers  are  the  worki-ooms  where 
the  blind  are  employed  on  useful 
projects  at  Lowell,  Fall  River.  Pitts- 
field.  Worcester  and  Cambridge. 
Rugs,  mops,  brooms,  dooi-mats  are  on 
the  list  of  products  of  tlie  workshops, 
where  tennis  racket  stringing  is  also 
a  specialt.v. 

Alore  than  ,5000  blind  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  department,  with 
those  of  school  age  attending  Perkins 
institute  and  those  adult  blind  under 
othei'  phases  of  the  program. 

Showing  the  versatility  of  theit? 
makers,  the  goods  displayed  at  the 
Sheraton  lounge  range  from  baby 
blankets  to  intricately  designed  re- 
ligious articles.  Simi)lest  to  make, 
but  amazing  to  the  average  visitor 
ai'e  the  bi-ightly  colored  rugs  made  at 
the  experiment  station  where  the 
skills  and  aptitudes  of  the  Bewly- 
hlinded  are  tested.  A  large  variety 
of  knitted  goods,  with  fitted  shoulder 
wrappers  and  baby  blankets  and 
sweaters  predominating,  is  included 
in  the  display.  Knitted  kangaroo 
dolls  with  baby  kangaroos  peering 
from  their  mothers'  pouches  are  on 
display,  and  a  fierce-looking  gray  ele- 
phant covered  with  a  bright  red  blan- 
ket would  delight  any  child. 

One  table  is  devoted  to  the  clay- 
stone  carvings  and  moldings  of  a  for-' 
mer  engineer,  who  lost  his  si.ght  five 
year.s  ago  and  has  developed  a  re- 
markable .skill  in  makin.g,  religious  ar- 
ticles, _  including  plaques,  crucifixes 
and  copies  of  famous  carvings.  Other 
tables  thi-onghout  the  room  carry  a 
lar.ge  vai-iety  of  miscellaneous  articles 
with  which  sightless  people  through- 
out the  state  are  trying  to  regain 
tlieir  self-respect  an<l   self-sufficiency. 


//^ 


W arren  BJindMmMets  Candy 
ConcpiiRion  For  Court  House 


This  picture  shows  William  R.  Richards,  who  is  blind,  at  his  con- 
cession stand  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Court  House  which  was  put  into 
operation  thru  the  co-operation  of  the  Ohio  Commission-  for  tlie  BUnd 
and  the  Board  of  Qouuty  Commissioners.  Trumbull  Commissioner, 
David  B.  WtOKihs  is  shown  buying  a  candy  bar. 


A  newly  established  concession 
stand  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
Court  House  has  been  put  into 
operation  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Ohio  Commission  for  the 
Blind  by  William  R.  Richards, 
Kenilworth  NE,  who  has  been 
especially  trained  to  handle  the 
task.  I 

Candies,  cigars,  soft  drinks,  etc., 
will  be  sold  by  Richards,  who  was 
granted  permission  to  establish  a' 
stand  by  the  Board  of  County: 
Commissioners  composed  of  Harry 
E.  Chinnock,  David  B.  Williams 
and  A.  L.  Mills. 

Richards  is  well  known  in  War- 
ren as  he  was  for  many  years  con- 
nected with  the  Penn-Ohio  Coach 
Co.  He  has  sold  candy  and  other 
merchandise  in  the  city  since  he 
became  blind  about  11  years  ago. 


IL 
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Martha  Belle  Miller,  blind  relief 
investigator,  also  played  a  promi- 
nent role  in  the  establishment  of 
the  stand. 

In  the  past  employes  of  the  var- 
ious offices  have  kept  candy  and 
gum  on  hand  for  sale  among  them- 
The  stand  is  one  of  38  which 
have  been  set  up  in  Ohio  by  the 
blind  commission  under  an  act  of 
ithe  General  Assembly  permitting 
this  to  be  done. 

1     Richards  went  to  Columbus  for 

!a  two  weeks'  training  period  dur-i^j^^^^g^^^j.^j^^^^^  ^^^  Richards.  A I 
ling  which  he  was  taught  how  to  j^^^.^^.^^j  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  operation! 
imanage  a  small  busmess  and  thej^  ^^^  business  will  be  made  by 

method  of  keeping  proper  records  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  1 

and  books. 

Leonard    Sebrans,    representing 

the    Commission,   was   in   Warren 

for  several  days  helping  to  set  up 
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BIuk;!  Men  May  Guide  People  Home 
In  Blackouts  Says  Sightless  One^ 


Waterbury,  Dec.  18.— (Special.)— 
Blind  men  will  probably  have  a 
chance  to  make  themselves  useful 
in  this  war,  guiding  people  home  in 
blackouts,  says  "Jim"  Mitchell, 
sightless  proprietor  of  the  refresh- 
ment stand  at  City. Hall,  and  he, 
has  gone  into  training  to  be  ready 
to  give  that  free  public  service  if: 
need  arises.  ,    u-  .    ■ 

His  training  consists  m  refurbish- 1 
ing  his , acquaintance  with  all  parts- 
of  the  citv  all  the  streets,  all  the  I 
intersections,  the  step  down  and 
the  step  up,  the  many  things  a  blind 
man  has  to  know  about  a  town,  the 
things  that  might  bring  anyone  a 
nasty  tumble  in  a  blackout. 

••Jim"  gets  around  with  only  a 
cane,  does  not  use  a  seeing  eye  dog. 
He  once  made  a  bet  with  a  salesman 
that  he  could  walk  to  a  certain 
noint  a  mile  and  a  half  away  in  the 
city  and  "call  the  tm-n"  for  every  in- 
'tersection  curb  exactly  two  feet 
from  the  curb.  To  the  amazement 
of  the  salesman  "Jim"  won  the  bet. 
He  says  he  has  let  his  clear  blind 


man's  vision  of  the  city  grow  dim 
in     recent  vears     by   not      getting  j 
around  enough.  That  is  what  he  is| 
going  to  restore  by  training,  to  be, 
ready  for  any  blackout.  "I  guess  I; 
rode  in   autos   too  much,"  he  says.i 
but   follows   it   with    a   quick   wordi 
that  he  is  grateful  for  the  lifts  peo- 
ple give  him.  1 
"Jim"  may  do  in  a  blackout  the, 
same  type  of  work  that  he  did  some 
time  ago  when   there  was  a  break  | 
in  the  city's  lighting  system  and  a| 
blackout  resulted.  As  he  went  stroll- 
ing  along   home   with   his  cane  he 
found  a  crowd  marooned  by  black- 
ness near  St.     John's  Chm'ch     and 
they  asked  him  for  help. 
I    He  took  on  all  who  were  going  to 
places  along  his  homeward  course. 
■'I  had  the  whole  long  string  of  them 
hold    coat   tails    and   off   we    went, 
single  file.    As  we  reached  different 
streets  they  wanted  to  find  I  told 
Ithem  where  we  were  and,  singly  or 
in    groups     they    left    the   file    and 
went  home  until  the  last  one  let  go 
of  my  coat  a  short  distance  from 
my  own  home." 


^^^> 


^ind  Man  Accepfed 
as  DefenseTo/unfeer 


One  of  the  first  volunteers  to 
appear  at  the  Civilian  Defense 
h^dquarters  in  the  Civil  Courts 
Mifciipg  yesterday  afternoon 
wis  >jl5-year-o1d  Raymond  Par- 
S(pis7'blind  almost  since  birth. 
When  he  told  the  officials  what  I 
he  could  do  he  was  immediately 
accepted  for  duty. 

Parsons,  who  lives  at  5220 
Page  boulevard,  is  employed  as 
a  proofreader  in  Braille  on  a 
WPA  project.  He  can  type  65 
words  a  minute.  Given  special 
equipment,  which  he  said  a 
friend  could  supply,  he  can  op- 
erate a  telephone  switchboard. 
His  acute  sens^  of  touch,  he 
said,  would  make  him  a  compe- 
tent inspector  of  bullets  and 
shells  at  the  small  arms  ammu- 
nition plant.  He  speaks  Spanish 
fluently.  He  is  a  skilled  dairy- 
man and  general  farm  worker. 
"Blind  people  can  help  in  this 
emergeng^,"  ht  ■Jft^LJ,|We^ have 
special  skills  and  qualifications. 
I'm"  Uiil^  Ulie  uf  Mn.J4ind  here 
in  St.  I-K)uia  who  wanl  to  do 
our  part"  i^— J— t 
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__.„W,i,11art^  Ice,  blind  Danville  at- 
torney who  was  graduated  from  the 
University    Qf    Illinois    College    of 
Law  in  igsg^has  been  appointed  to 
a  state  job,  it  was  learned  today.  He 
will  becomf  assistant  to   the  head 
of  the  divi/ions  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations in  the  Finance  department. 
Despite   his    handicap,    Ice   stood 
first  in  his  university  law  class  in 
scholarship  and  was  a  leader  in  lawi 
students'   activities.    He  served   onl 
the  board  of  student  editors  of  the 
Illinois    Bar    Journal    and   reachedJ 
the    semi-finals    in    a  moot    court| 
competition.    He    took    his    under- 
graduate  work   at  Illinois  college,! 
Jacksonville,  where  he  also  was  an 
honor  student,  being  elected  to  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,   liberal  arts  honorary, 
society. '^ 
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<^ITE   COCESSION  TO  BLIND 


WiJL  Operate^ Stond  in  Mnnlcipal 
/  y^fffM  Center. 
(3^  i'^m^Xow  <Jlty  Defense  Coun- 
cil, n  q/meeting  Monday  evcnini?, 
vote  [  to^rant  porniission  to  Ww 
Kansas  Department  of  Social  Wel- 
fare for  operation  of  a  conce8«ion 
in  the  Municipal  Social  Centcp.  by 
blind  persons. 

The  concession  stand  will  be  sot 
up  and  supervised  by  the  state 
social  welfare  deparlracut,  will 
have  a  blind  persjon  in  direct 
Cb«rgc.  but  seeing  pcrKous  will  be 
employed  for  the  other  help  ucces^ 
aary. 

The  stand  will  retai)  such  items' 
as  magazines,  nowspapei's,  cigars, 
eifcarets.  caiuly  bavf?i,  ice  cream 
bats,  bottled  soft  drinks  and  por- 
liaps  other  items  such  as  saud- 
^iches  if  there  is  a  demand. 

During  a  90-day  trial  period,  the 
city  will  receive  5  percent  of  the 
grossi  receipts  as  rent  Tor' the  space 
used.  Later  a  rental  fee  will  be 
fixed. 

Details  of  the  plan  .w.ere  worked 
out  at  a  meeting  of  the  Defense 
Council  with  representatives  of  th« 
state  department,  including  •  M. 
August  McCollom,  a  blind  person; 
Harry  Hayes  and  J.  J..  Lewis,  busi- 
ness and  auditing  representatives 
for  the  blind  division  of  the  state 
social  welfare  board. 

They  said  thnl  similar  conces- 
sion stands  are  In  operation  iu  the 
statehouse,  and  various  court- 
houses, po&*-off-u;es,  and  ports  of 
entry  stations  pC-or  the  state.  Pur- 
la  lions  is  to  provide 
yment  for  blind  per- 
not  necessarily 
ttiusH  on  relief  status.  The  depart- 
njpnt  i^iji0eVXV  -^^Ifare  provides 
ncfCs^p^Tsupervisib^j,  charging  a 
siiyn  percent  of  the  proceeds  to 
y^  the  costs.  I<*b^     - 


poso  (rf  the  jiUHion 
gai  n  I'u  uei^  pi  oyment 
Slf)ns,  antythey  are 
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Blind  Man  WonHGiveUp  His  Fight 
Though  War  Department  Refuses  Him 


Though  the  War  Department 
flatly  refused  to  consider  his  plea. 
Harry  T.  Bingham,  29.  of  205 
Grove  street,  who  can  distinguiah 
nly  light  and  dark,  has  not  given 
ip  his  fight  to  help  his  country 
whip  the  Japs  and  nut  Germany 
out  of  commission." 

A  week  ago,  Mr.  Bingham,  who 

has    been    blind    for    four    years, 

osted  letters  to  the  Coiigressraan 

ud    Senator    from    this    district 

sking  them  to  help  him  enter  the 

-ignal  Corps  of  the  Army.  If  they 

I  urn  down  this  request,  he  plans 

0  ask   for   an   appointment   or   a 

hance  to  take  a  Civil  Service  ex- 

..linatlou   for  war  work. 

"The  blind  are  well  fitted  to  do 

sound  detection  or  listening  post 

work,"    Mr.    Bingham   said.      "At 

ilthe    beginning    of    the    war    Ger- 

11  many     experimented      with      300 

liliud   nien   at   this   type   o^^"   duty, 

aid    found   the    result    very    suc- 

ijicessful.     Both  England  and   Can- 

1  ada  have  adopted  the  idea  now." 


Mr.  Bingham  has  applied  with 
Chief  Observer  Clarkson  A.  Cran- 
mer  for  assignment  to  the  local 
air  raid  listening  post  at  Ham- 
ilton Farm,  River  road. 

"In  a  survey  completed  in  June 
by  the  W.  P.  A.,"  he  declared,  "it 
was  proved  that  the  blind  could 
fill  500  different  types  of  defense 
jobs  without  ■sacrificing  efficiency. 
There  are  3,000  blind  people 
available  to  help,  but  only  90  so 
far  have  been  put  to  work.  Most 
of  these  operate  drill  presses  or- 
lathes  in  defense  factories." 

Mr.  Bingham  said  a  trrend  had 
told  him  that  a  New  York  City 
blind  man,  hearing  of  his  efforts 
through  a  story  which  the  Jour- 
nal-American had  picked  up  froir 
a  recent  issue  of  the  M-G.  had 
offered  both  himself  and  his  See- 
ing Eye  dog  to  the  government 
"If  a  N'ew  Jersey  'blind  man  can 
do  it,  so  can  a  New  Yorker,"  he 
is  reported  to  have  said-v 
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EmilBuchko.  Blind  20  Years^ 
OpensOwn  Neivspaper  Stand 

OWains  Shop  at  Police  Station  Through 
Council  Aid — Acts  Independent  of  State 


By  virtue  of  a  special  ordinance 
passed  by  the  Common  Council 
iccently,  Emll  Buchko,  thirty-six,  of 
3  Clinton  Place,  sightless  for  the 
past  20  years,  yesterday  opened  the 
first  news  and  refreshment  con- 
cession in  Yonkers  to  be  operated 
by  a  blind  person  independent  of 
the  New  York  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind. 

Erected  at  the  corner  of  Wells 
and  Woodworth  Avenues  in  a  recess 
I  in  the  west  wall  of  the  Police 
Headquarters  building,  the  venture 
brings  Mr.  Buchko  back  to  the  site 
of  his  nrst  business  undertaking 
following  his  blindness.  Sponsored 
then  by  the  State  Commission  he 
remained  but  a  short  time,  moving 
to  another  stand  at  Yonkers  Ave- 
nue and  Walnut  Street  where  he 
operated  under  the  State  Commis- 
sion for  14  years.  Ten  months  ago, 
he  "struck  out  for  himself"  and  be- 
gan negotiations  with  the  city  for 


a  stand  location  financed  by  him-  l 
self. 

Mr.  Buchko  is  treasurer  and  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Westchester 
Blind  Association.  A  familiar  sight 
on  Yonkers  streets,  he  walks  In 
the  constant  company  of  "Patsy," 
a  six-year-old  seeing-eye  dog.  Since 
obtaining  her  five  years  ago,  Mr. 
Buchko  asserts  he  has  "regained 
complete  independence  and  has  not 
once  been  taken  a:nywhere  by  a 
friend — including  traps  to  New  York 
City  and  other  outside  points." 

When  he  lost  his  sight,  Mr.  Buch- 
ko transferred  from  the  Yonkers 
public  schools  to  the  New  York  In- 
stitute for  tne  Education  of  the 
Blind  in  the  Bronx.  After  six  years 
he  had  mastered  the  Braille  system 
and  was  able  to  leave  the  school 
and  enter  business.  Outside  of 
business  houi-s,  he  devotes  his  time 
to  a.  study  of  the  techincal  phases 
of  radio. 
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AirplaneRivets, 
Baffling  Sight, 
SoHed  by  Blind 


They  Participate  Directly  in 
Def  enseEfforl  by  Putting 
'Waste'  Products  to  Use 


The  skilled  hands  and  sensitive 
fingers  of  blind  workmen  are  partic- 
ipating directly  in  the  building  of 
[warplanes  by  sorting  rivets  at  the 
[Lighthouse  of  the  New  York  Asso- 
I  elation  for  the  Bhnd,  111  East  Fifty- 
I  ninth  Street,  it  was  learned  yester- 
[day. 

For  the  last  two  months  an  aver- 
age of  seven  blind  workers  have  been 
sorting  the  rivets  daily  under  the 
direction  of  Carmin  Campanella, 
twenty-seven-year-old  blind  grad- 
uate of  City  College. 

The  rivets,  swept  up  from  the 
floors  of  airplane  factories,  include 
as  many  as  eight  different  sizes  and 
shapes.  Some  are  so  nearly  aUke  as 
to  be  difficult  to  distinguish  by  sight. 

Before  priorities  on  aluminum  and 
other  metails  became  stringent  and 
the  pressure  of  airplane  production 
had  not  reached  its  present  degree, 
the  rivets,  dropped  on  the  factory 
floors  by  workmen,  were  swept  up  as 
waste  metal  and  sent  back  to 
smelters  to  be,  perhaps,  again  made 
into  rivets. 

Despite  the  time  required  to 
handleand  sort  the  rivets,  the  work 
is  being  done  profitably  for  the  fac- 
tories and  the  blind  workmen,  Mr. 
Campanella  said. 

The  men  occasionally  made  mis- 
takes and  the  work  wegt  slowly  at 
first,  he  said,  but  they  soon  became 
quick  at  the  sorting  because  "they 
get  a  kick  out  of  really  doing  na- 
tional defense  work. 

After  sorting  the  rivets  according 
to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  heads, 
workmen  separate  them  according 
to  dimensions  of  the  shank.  To  aid 
in  the  latter  process,  Mr.  Campanella 
devised  a  measuring  instrument  con- 
sisting of  two  metal  strips  fixed  to- 
gether at  an  acute  angle.  The  work- 
man places  the  shank  of  the  rivet 
between  the  two  strips  and  moves 
the  rivet  down  the  space  between  the 
strips,  which  becomes  narrower  and 
narrower.  When  the  rivet  reaches  a 
point  where  it  can  go  no  farther,  it 
is  dropped  into  a  box  placed  at  the 
point. 

Volunteer  workers  training  to  aid 
the  blind  are  also  working  at  the 
Lighthouse.  One  hundred  rnd  forty! 
volunteers  attended  the  opening  ses- 
sion of  a  course  on  "Knowing  the 
Blind"  yesterday  from  11  a.  m.  to 
12:30  p.  m.  The  course,  designed  to 
aid  the  blind  in  solving  problems  of 
living  created  by  war,  is  expected  to 
provide  a  pool  of  workers  to  assist! 
civilians  or  men  in  the  armed  forces 
Winded  in  the  war.  i 
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Blind  men  sort  rivets  for  defense  work  in  New  lork. 


British  Use 
Bluid  Men  as 
Rbof  Spoilers 


/Thousands  of  ex-soldiers  who  were 
blinded  in  the  last  World  War  are 
today  playing  a  magnificent  part  in 
Britain's  national  effort. 

Gifted  with  increased  perception 
of  hearing  as  the  result  of  blind- 
ness, they  make  first-class  roof  spot- 
ters. Their  ears  can  pick  tip  the 
throb  of  approaching  airplanes  long 
before  others  who  rely  on  their  eye- 
sight. 

Of  the  70,000  blind  of  Britain, 
more  than  5,000  are  working  in  mu- 
nition factories,  on  the  production 
benches  and  assembly  lines. 

Others  are  regular  blood  donors. 
Many  are  typists  at  control  centers, 
linking  up  vital  civil  defense  net- 
works with  almost  uncann^,§j»aed. 


Blind  MagJ^      Reporter^ 
And  Her£L&Mis  First  Story 

■p    N.  RIPPEE,  operator  of  the  cigar  stand  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
''^*  state  capitol,  has  just  written  his  first  news  story. 

It's  a  yarn  about  how  a  man  virtually  blind  placed  his  faith 
in  his  fellow  citizens  and  found  it  justified  100  percent. 

"Rip"  did  all  right  on  his  first  as-<'"  "''"'   '""' — '- 

_^^_  signment,  too,  but  it's  not  the 


/// 


^^  business  of  a  reporter  worth  his  . 
salt  to  go  around  picking  up  ready- 1 
made   stories.  ' 

He  ought  to  write  his  own  to  earn  •' 
his  salary,  but  "Rip"  is  a  good  guy 
and  you  can't  treat  a  new  reporter 
nicer  than  to  run  one  of  his  efforts 
without  messing  It  up,  so  let's  give 
Rip  a  break: 

*      *      * 
i{  JOHN    Q.    PUBLIC"    (begins    Rip 
J    just  like  that)   "is  honest,  says 
R.   N.  Rippee,   operator   of  the 
cigar  stan^  located  in  the  state  capi- 
tol building,  Oklahoma  City. 

"He  estiihates  he  has  handled  $742,- 
500  and  has  cashed  $123,750  worth  of 
checks. 

"Since  he  cannot  see  to  determine 
the  amount  of  the  check  or  bill  he 
must  trust  the  public  for  this  infor- 
mation and  to  date  none  has  taken 
advantage  of  his  handicap." 

(Andy  Payne,  clerk  of  the  supreme 
court,  once'  bet  a  coke  that  "Rip" 
wouldn't  take  a  check  on  anyone's 
word  about  a  hundred  dollar  bill. 
Andy  scouted  around  for  one,  and 
"Rip"  tells  what  happened). 

"Andy  Payne  once  handed  Rippee  a 
hundred  dollar  bill  to  make  a  25- 
cent  purchase. 

*  *  * 
(CyxraiSN  he  was  offered  his  change 
VV  in  $1  bills  he  produced  a 
quarter,  asked  for  the  return  of  the 
hundred  dollar  bill  and  admitted  he 
had  lost  a  bet. 

Your  word  is  as  good  as  your  bond 
at  the  stand  which  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Oklahoma  commission 
for  the  adult  blind." 

There's  "Rip's"  story.     It  might 
added  that  he  has  what  is  termed  l#s 
than   5   percent  vision.     It  just 
ables   him  to   get   around  withq 
guide. 


ATLANTIAN  HAS 
PLAN  FOR  BLIND 


Singleton  fays 
Sightless  People 
Could  Gauge  Shells 

An  Atlantian  with  the  clear 
vision  of  an  auto  race  driver  and 
a  keen  hisight  into  things  mechan- 
ical came  forward  Tuesday  with  a 
plan  to  utilize  the  nation's  blind 
in  certain  vital  war  industries. 

Luther  (Red)  Singleton,  widely 
known  race  driver  and  mechanic, 
suggests  that  blind  persons,  be- 
cause they  have  developed  an 
acute  sense  of  touch  to  compen- 
sate for  loss  of  sight,  could  easily 
be  trained  to  gauge  shell  casings 
and  other  standardized  porducts. 
"Equip  them  with  fixed  mi- 
crometers or  gauges;  station  them, 
on  a  section  of  the  production 
line  where  they  would  not  be 
endangered  by  other  machinery, 
and  they  could  weed  out  defe'c 
tive  products  as  efficiently 
persons  with  full  vision," 
said. 

"Measurement  by  micrometer 
is  more  through  the  sense  of 
feeling  than  by  sight,  once  thq 
micrometer  has  been  set  at  the 
required  measurement,"  he  ex^ 
plained.  "Many  defense  plants 
iuse  fixed  micrometers  now." 
I  Red's  theory, on  utilization  of 
this  special  talent  of  blind  per- 
sons came  after  he  read  a  Jour- 
nal story  telling  how  a  group  of 
sightless  men  are  engaged  in 
making  brooms  and  mops  for 
ithe  Army. 

!  "Anyone  who  can  assemble, 
iWrap  and  cut  brooms  and  mops 
(certainly  could  learn  to  gauge 
shell  casings,"   he   decl^Sfd. 
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li^d  Can  Run  Nevt  Switchboard 
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A  Braille  switchboard  is  the  newest  addition  to 
the  Ust  of  aids  for  the  blind.  John  Pocevich,  blind 
since  infancy,  shows  how  deftly  he  can  handle  the 
one  newly-installed  at  the  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tions for  the  Blind  in  Oakland.  At  his  left  is  a 
reproduction  of  the  main  panel.   Instead  of  lights 


The  jumble  of  wires,  bells  and 
ishing  lights  that  make  up  a 
lephone  switchboard  leave  most 
iople  puzzling  in  wonderment 
lat  anyone  ever  learns  to  operate 
le    gadget. 

It's  hard  enough  to  see  how  a 
;rson  in  full  possession  of  his 
sual  faculties  keeps  the  wires 
om  getting  crossed.  A  blind  man 
ould  be  helpless  before  a  switch- 
jard,  wouldn't  he? 
The  answer  is  no.  '^'' 

ivitchboard  Operated  Well 
Out  at  the  Pennsylvania  Asso- 
lation  for  the  -Bii«<^— ©»  Craig 
•  re«(:?-a-WIHU  /njjwd^e*  operate  a 
vitchboard,  and  does  it  very  well, 
o. 

So  well  that  unless  you  hap- 
ined  to  notice  two  additions  to 
i.e  standard  board  you'd  think 
ihn  Pocevich  could  actually  see 
I  the  plugs  and  sockets  and 
rhts. 

Those  two  additions  are  the  spe- 
ll plates  mounted  over  the  rows 
holes,  with  each  number  re- 
rded  in  Braille  instead  of  nu- 
erals;  and  an  extra  panel  at,  the 
lerator's  left,  reproducing  the 
ain  panel  but  substituting  small 
ungers  for  the  lights.   When  a 


it  has  small  plungers  which  are  elevated  when  a 
line  is  opened.  John  locates  it  by  touch,  then  plugs 
into  the  corresponding  circuit  on  the  main  board, 
which  is  numbered  in  Braille.  The  attachment  can 
be  installed  on  any  standard  switchboard,  opens  to 
the  blind  a  new  field  of  employment. 

bell  rings  and  the  light  flashes  on 


the  regular  board,  John  runs  his 
jhand  over  the  auxiliary  panel,  lo- 
cates tihe  plunger  that's  displaced, 
and  makes  his  connection  on  the 
corresponding  line  on  the  switch- 
board. 

Board  Newly  Developed 

The  board  is  a  new  development 
agjwhich  there  are  a  number  of 
samples  scattered  throughout  the 
country,  but  only  this  one  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district. 

There  may  be  nriore  soon,  how-' 
ever,  for  as  J.  R.  Wise  of  the  as-i 
sociation  staff  explains,  the  new 
switchboard  opens  to  the  blind  a 
whole  new  field  of  employment. 

It  wouldn't  be  true  to  say  that 
any  blind  persan  can  now  learn 
the  job.  Just  as  is  the  case  with 
sighted  persons,  it  requires  brains 
and  a  certain  amount  of  manual 
dexterity — and  a  good  memory  for 
phone  numbers  helps,  too.  John, 
they  say,  has  a  phenomenal  mem- 
ory, and  staff  members  often  ask 
him  for  numbers  instead  of  look- 
ing them  up. 


However,  there  are  a  great  many 
blind  persons  who  could  be  taught, 
quite  easily,  to  use  the  switch- 
board, and  it  is  hoped  that  they 
will  be.  Hospitals  and  many  in- 
stitution.-:  could  use  them,  accord-, 
ing  to  Mr.  Wise,  and  some  regular 
business  offices  might  be  able  to 
employ  blind  operators. 

John  Pocevich  has  been  a  tele- 
phone operator  for  six  years.  Un- 
til recently  he  had  only  a  cumber- 
some, specially  constructed  board, 
but  about  a  week  ago,  the  new' 
board  was  installed.  Except  for 
the  extra  attachments,  which  can 
be  put  on  any  board,  it's  a  stand- 
ard piece  of  equipment,  and  can 
be  used  by  any  operator,  even  one 
with  full  vision  and  no  knowledge 

iof  Braille. 

I     To  watch  John  work  you'd  think 

[he  was  one  of  them. 
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3Tincnnsurance  Executive 
SaysNTen  "See"  With  Minds; 
iMust   Have  Faith   to    Win 


{Dentist  Who  Refused   to 

Be  Beaten  Addresses 

Insurance  Men. 


SPEAKER 


Visitors  to  the  Illinois  caravan 
insurance  conference,  in  the  Hotel 
Lincoln-Douglas,  Wednesday,  who 
were  not  acquainted  with  the  man, 
saw  nothing  unusual  when  the 
speaker,  Dr.  James  H.  Peai'ce  of 
Peoria,  a  member  of  the  caravan 
group,  gave  his  strong  address  on 
"Our  Old  Policy  Holders."  The  tint- 
ed eye  glasses  he  wore  may  have 
suggested  weak  eyes,  that  was  all. 

Dr.  Pearce  is  totally  blind.  He 
has  been  blind  for  more  than  25 
yeers.  Yet  he  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  insurance  men  in  Illinois, 
a  leader  in  the  profession. 

How  Dr.  Pearce  saw  his  world 
crash,  his  lucrative  dental  business 
end,  his  profession  wrecked  some 
30  yeai-s  ago,  when  he  became 
blind  just  after  his  marriage,  and 
how  he  emerged  triumphant,  de- 
fied misfortune,  conquered  misery 
and  hopelessness,  should  be  an  in- 
spiration to  all  men.  Today,  as 
general  agent  in  Peoria  for  a  great 
national  life  insurance  company,  he 
is  making  more  money  than  his 
once  flourishing  dental  business 
ever  produced.  He  says  that  he  is, 
one  of  the  happiest  of  men.  HLs 
smile,  his  strong  body  and  his 
cheerful  conversation  all  provei 
this,  and  his  pnilosophy  of  life 
should  be  a  guidance  for  any  dis- 
couraged  man. 

Must  Have  Vision. 

"Men  do  not  see  with  their  eyes," 
he  told  his  comrades  in  his  address. 
"Men  see  v.-ith  their  minds.  Unless 
there  is  vision  you  do  not  see.  You 
need  only  courage  and  faith,  faith 
in  God,  faith  in  your  business. 
Faith  will  see  you  all  the  way 
through.  ! 

"I  was  educated' in  the  dental  col- 
lege to  live  to  serve  men.  Vi'hen  I 
changed  from  giving  one  type  of 
service  to  another,  from  dentistry 
to  selling  life  insurance,  there  was 
no  disappointment.  In  my  new 
field  I  found  that  I  could  give  serv- 
ice to  many." 

Men  must  become  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Pearce  to  realize  that  he 
is  totally  blind.  He  lives  the  life 
of  a  normal  man.  He  is  a  skilled 
bridge  player  and  a  fishennan  who 
gets  the  big  ones  in  the  lake  near 
his  Wisconsin  summer  home.  Ke  is 
keenly  interested  in  assisting  young 
men.  He  is  now  sending  a  yoimg 
man  through  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois. 


DR.  JAMES  H.  PEARCE, 


"My  hobby  is  politics,"  he  said. 
He  was  assistant  director  of  the  de- 
partment of  public  works  and 
buildings  under  Gov.  John  Stelle. 
Newspapers  that  his  vnfe  reads  to 
him  and  the  radio  keep  him  alive 
to  world  events,  world  history. 

"A  man  who  neglects  newspapers 
cannot  be  currently  educated,"  he 
faid. 

His  Cards  Have  Dots. 

"There  is  no  trick  to  playing' 
bridge,"  Dr.  Pearce  said.  "Other, 
players  call  their  cards  and  I  use 
cards  with  Braille  dots  pricked  into; 
them.  It's  easy  to  visualize  what 
is  being  played.  , 

"My  wife  is  my  partner  in  busi-) 
ness.  It's  Pearce  &  pearce  all  the^ 
way  through.  I  am  a  happy  man.; 
I  have  peace  of  mind,  health,  con-" 
tentment." 

In  his  address  to  the  insurance 
conference  Wednesday  afternoon' 
Dr.  Pearce  emphasized  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  in  close  touch  withi 
old  policy  holders,  with  keeping 
close  to  the  small  policy  holders 
and  in  maintaining  their  good  will. 
John  D.  Moynahan,  manager  of* 
the  Metropolitan  Insurance  com- 
pany in  Chicago,  gave  the  address 
that  concluded  the  caravan  confer- 
pnce  Wednesday  afternoon. 


Raise    Standards. 

In  urging  life  insurance  men  to 
I  elevate  their  business   into  a  pro- 
fession he  said  that  law  and  medi- 
cine are  recognized  as  professions  \ 
because  lawyers   and   doctors  have  ' 
elevated  their  ethical  and  business  i 
standards     to     create     professional 
pride  and  regulations  and  demand  I 
that  these  standards  be  met. 

"Eventually  we  insurance  meix^ 
will  raise  our  standards  to  merltj 
and  secure  the  full  confidence  ofJ 
om-  policy  holders  and  of  the  pub»! 
lie  and  have  insurance  selling  rec-: 
ognized  as  a  profession,"  Mr.  Moy»^ 
nahan  said.  *1 

In  developing  his  topic,  "Today's 
Markets,"  the  speaker  told  of  the 
changes  that  have  come  to  America 
since  the  Japanese  attack  and  said 
that  the  future  looks  good  for  the 
agents  who  will  work.  He  gave  in 
formative  selling  advice,  based  oi 
his  experience  and  observations  thai 
were  valuable  to  his  auditors. 

All  members  of  the  caravan  grou] 
praised  the  hospitality  of  the  me: 
bers   of   the   Quincy   Underwriteri 
association,  hosts  to  the  caravan. 
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By  uoodwui.  \i 
Industries   I  {n> 

Tony  Adam,  despite  his  neai  j 
bUndness,  is  on  his  own.  Thi ' 
20-yefir-old  lad,  who  won  hi 
award  as  an  Eagle  Scout  les  I 
than  two  years  ago,  has  beei; 
learning  the  upholstering  trad  • 
at  Goodwill  Indur.tries  and  tf ' 
day,  with'  only  15  percent  of  noi : 
Tnal  vision,  is  turning  out  wor; 
that  is  in  demand  because  of  it; 
excellence.  __        | 

After  finishing  his  studies  a^ 
the  school  for  the  blind  in  Bei ' 
keley,   Tony   was   placed   unde  ■ 
the  "  tutelage    of    VAW    Mayfielc ' 
foreman  of  the  upholstery  shoi; 
at  Goodwill  Industi'ics,  who,  ou' 
of  his  experience  of  nearly  a  hal' 
century,   has  supervised  Tony' 
training.  Today,  because  of  the! 
superior   quality,   Tony's   upho 
stered     chairs    and     davenport 
are  in  demand  in  the  Goodwil 
stores.  i 

Tony  is  but  one  of  man; 
handicapped  men  and  wGljieri 
young  and  old,  who  are  learnin* 
new  crafts  at  Goodwill  Indu 
tries  with  which  they  expect  ti 
earn  their  own  way.  There  art 
more  than  500  persons,  most  ol 
them  handicapped,  woi'king  and 
earning  daily  at  Goodwill 
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BinjLMaflagerof 
Phone  Exchange  for 
40  Years  Resigns 


Kirk  Thom^sop  of  Erie 
Has  Made  Headlines 
Over  Accomplishment 


Kirk  Thompson,  who  has  been  in 
<Aarge  of  the  Erie  telephone  ex- 
cNinge  for  over  40  years  and  for  the 
last  15  years  of  this  time  manager 
of  the  Crescent  Telephone  company 
which  is  comprised  of  the  Erie  and 
Hillsdale  exchanges  has  resigned  his 
IJOSition  to  become  effective  April 
30.  He  was  reelected  a  director  of 
the  company  last  January  and  will 
ieoijtinue  to  serve  in  that  capacity. 

Claude  Davis  will  assume  the 
management  beginning  May  1.  Mr. 
Davis  is  well  knovra  here,  having 
owned  and  operated  a  Gamble  store 
iii  Erie  for  the  past  two  years.  Mrs. 
Davis  has  served  as  an  efficient 
nifht  operator  in  the  exchange  and 
she  will  continue  to  act  in  that  ca- 
I»city.  In  addition  to  being  mana- 
ger for  the  company,  Mr.  Davis  will 
take  over  the  duties  of  lineman. 

Forty  consecutive  years  of  efficient 
service  such  as  Mr.  Thompson  has 
given  would  be  a  remarkable  accom- 
plishment for  any  person,  but  when 
one  realizes  that  he  has  done  this 
without  the  use  of  his  eyesight,  it 
ia  much  more  so.  Mr.  Thompson 
was  deprived  of  his  eyesight  as  the 
result  of  a  hunting  accident  when 
he  was  17  years  of  age.  He  attend- 
ed the  Jacksonville  school  for  the 
Wind  for  three  years  and  was  there 
taught  the  Braille  system  which  has 
been  of  great  value  to  him  In  his 
work. 

Mr.  Thompson  modestly  disclaims 
any  credit  for  having  done  any- 
twiig  unusual  and  can  not  under- 
stand why  Kipley  should  use  his 
accomplishment  as  a  "Believe  It  or 
Not,"  or  that  it  should  have  appear- 
ed in  a  "Strange  as  It  May  Seem" 
column.  His  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  business,  his  accommodating 
service  and  his  fairmindedness  on 
all  occasions  has  given  him  a  pop- 
iUlarity  with  the  many  patrons  that 
'few  people  attain.  During  the  40 
lyears  he  has  had  many  exchange 
operators  and  the  only  fault  he  has 
fhad  to  find  with  them  was  that 
they  would  get  married  and  leave. 
Popular  with  Coworkers 

He  and  his  wife  both  have  been 
very  popular  with  the  "Hello  Girls." 
Mrs.  Thompson  has  not  only  been 
her  husband's  very  able  assistant 
through  the  years  by  doing  the  book- 
keeping, but  has  served  as  his  eyes, 
reading  to  him  daily  so  that  he  is 


^s^ti':'^.:'.:  mi'rjh''^nr'^}- 


well  posted  on  -current  events  and 
describing  scenes  on  trips  so  well 
that  when  Mr.  Thompson  relates 
them  to  his  friends,  it  is  hard  to 
realize  that  he  hasn't  seen  them. 

Mr.   Thompson    began    his    tele- 
phone work  Sept.   6,   1901,   with  a' 
gravity  drop  switch  board  with   10. 
or  12  telephones  which  were  most- 1 
ly  on  a  line  that  came  in  from  HilLs- 
dale  and  one  from  Geneseo.     Thei 
board    was    in    the    home    of    Mr.  j 
Thompson's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.; 
Robert  Thompson.    By  1908  the  pat-  \ 
ronage  had  increased  &o  much  that 
it  was  necessary  to  increase  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  board  and  to  move  to 
larger  quarters.     So  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thompson     erected     their     present 
home,    two    dovmstairs    rooms    of  I 
■which   are  used   for  the   exchange! 
and  one  upstairs  for  the  storage  of 
material. 

Has  500  Telephones 

The  business  has  steadily  increas- 
ed, the  switch  board  has  been  en- 
larged to  a  two  position  board  and 
at  the  present  time  the  Erie  ex- 
change has  163  lines  with  over  500 
telephones  and  around  1,200  feet  of 
underground  cable  which  has  gi-eat- 
ly  improved  the  service  for  the  pa- 
trons. A  free  exchange  system  has 
been  established  with  all  surrounp-. 
Ing  towns  exceot  Morri.son.  and  Efte 
has  had  for  several  years,  two  toll 
lines  to  Rock  Island,  a  toll  center 
for  the  Illinois  Bell  Telephone  com- 
pany. 

For     tlie     first     few     years     Mr. 
Thompson,   with   the   assistance   of 
his  wife  and  his  mother  as  relief 
operators    was    able    to    take    care  j 
of  the  board,  but  for  several  years  | 
he  has  had  to  have  four  operators ! 
and  a  relief  operator.    At  the  pres- . 
ent  time  they  are  Miss  Ruth  Sid-! 
linger,    Mrs.    Arlyn    Brooks,    Mrs. 
Claude    Davis,    Mrs.    Wilmer    Cant 
and  Miss  Jean  Mix,  the  relief  op-' 
era  tor  who  began  work  April  1.  Mrs. 
Cant  also  serves  as  bookkeeper.  But 
there    is    seldom    a    day    that    IVIJ-, 
J  Thompson    doesn't    assist    at    the 
board  during  the  extra  busy  peri- 
ods. ^ 
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Lossofiight 
Fails  toJl^ndicap 
^    Freightjxpert 


Walter  R.  McDonald,  executive 
secretary  and  director  of  freight 
adjustments  for  the  Southern  Gov- 
ernors' Conference,  arrived  today 
from  Atlanta,  Georgia,  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  McDonald,  to  at- 
tend the  tliree  -  day  conference 
which  opens  tomorrow  at  the  Ar- 
lington hotel. 

,  Despite  the  handicap  of  blind- 
ness, the  Georgian  has  won  dis- 
tinction as  a  lawmaker  and  utili- 
ties expert. 

McDonald  lost  his  sight  through 
a  gun  accident  in  his  early  youth. 

"Tliis  physical  disadvantage  has 
in  reality  made  me  utilize  to 
fuller  iise  my  other  facilities  of 
sense,"  commented  the  executive 
secretary  when  questioned. 

McDonald  has  headed  the  South- 
eastern Association  of  Railroad 
and  Public  Utilities  Commissioners 
since  1937.  It  was  tliis  group  which 
launched  the  fight  originally 
against  high  freight  rates  and  dis- 
crimination against  Southern  ship-j 
pers.  j 

In  making  notes  at  conferences 
and  executive  sessions,  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald uses  a  Braille  machine. 

Blindness  does  not  dampen  his 
enthusiasm  for  his  favorite  recrea- 
tions —  hunting  and  fishing. 

This  is  Mr.  McDonald's  first  vi- 
sit to  Arkansas. 
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Adult  ^liijdAidin 
Shipbuilding  Effort 

While  they  cannot  read  the[ 
headlines  or  see  the  newsreels, 
employes  of  the  Wisconsin  Work- 
iShop  for  the  Blind  at  Milwaukee 
'are  contributing  to  this  nation's 
all-out  effort,  P.  L.  Shobe,  control- 
ler for  the  Marin  Shipbuilding  Di- 
;  vision  of  the  W.  A.  Bechtel  Co. 
! revealed  today. 

The  blind  workers  are  turning 
out  thousands  of  cocoa  mats  which 
are  used  in  the  forecastles,  mess 
halls  and  officers  quarters  aboard 
ships  being  built  for  the  United 
States    Maritime     Commission. 
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Fraz.er  Hunt  (left;,  war  correspondent,  and  Carmin  CampJnella' 
blind  war; worker.:  ■       •       H'-ricjid, 


ject  as  told  to  Frazier  Hunt,  noted 
,  war  correspondent  and  CBS  news 
:  analyist,  by  Carmin  Campanella,  a 
!   young   majj   who   was   born   blind. 

Campanella  is  pictured  above  sort- 
■  mg  rivets  for  bombers  as  Frazier 

Hunt  looks  on  at  the  Lighthouse, 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 
These   rivets    were   formprivi.,..  .     „  ---.„...„£. 

sweepings  in  airplane  factorTes  butLir''  \^''^  ^''^^  ^'"^^  °^^"  ^^« 
Uow  due  to  the  shortage  of  al^'   ^'^^^e  Thereon'"  ."T""    ^'^^^^ 

num  they  are  collected  and  shipped    sTottiL^./^^^^*^    ^^^"^«    ^^^ 

to  the  Blind  Headquarters  for  sort    paneHa  ^tht^''    IT'T''^  ^^™- 

mg.  panena,     there  are  blind  men  fill- 


and  sizes.  It  is  because  blind  people 
have  such  sensitive  fingers  that 
they  are  able  to  do  this  work  better 
than  a  man  who  can  see. 

"Women. at  the  blind' headquar- 
ters are  doing  their  share  in  knit- 
ting for  the  soldiers,"  said  Cam- 
panella. "Many  ol  them  are  taking 
courses  in  first  a:d.  Blind  men  are 


'There  are  about  200,000  rivets 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  single 
bomber,"  said  Campanella,  "and 
there  are  about  fifty  sizes  and 
types.  These  swept-up  rivets  which 


:*aM^toeen   dropped   by   workmen,  |  g^n  ^n^" 


ing  Navy  contracts  as  cable  strip- 
ping and  cable  covering  operators 
and  there  are  also  dictapioiie 
secretaries  working  in  a  sound- 
detecting  manufacturing  company, 
and  m  a  company  making  machine- 


-  fl' ' 


(-? 


BY  TOUCH  ALONE 
•  In  Detroit,  blind  workers  are 
helping  win  the  war  by  sorting 
reclaimed   aluminum    airplane 
rivets,  a  task   at  which  their 
^/  sensitive  lingers  excel.  In  the 
upper  picture  Frank  Muchow- 
ski   and  Madeline  Jeffers   are 
perforhiing    the    task    with 
sorting  machine;  at  the  left  sev- 
eral of  the  sightless  are  doing 
tlie  work  manually.  This  opera- 
tion salvages  valuable  material 
from  the  sweepings  in  plane 
factories,     for     the     riveters, 
working  at  high  speed,  don't 
sitop  to  pick  up  the  rivt'tsthgj;^ 
slij)  IhrougliJllsicJin**?" 


h\\n6  Folk  Repair  /j^ 
Soldiers'  Messkits 

CAMP  EDWARDS.  June  22— 
Fifteen  blind  residents  of  Brockton 
have  started  their  own  project  to 
repair  soldiers'  meskits,  it  was  dis- 
closed today  by  army  officials  as 
they  announced  the  opening  of  a 
school  in  the  army  repair  shop  at 
New  Bedford  to  teach  soldiers  to 
mend  army  tents.  Camp  officials 
added  that  hundreds  of  blind  per- 
sons in  Massachusetts,  many  of 
them  veterans  of  the  first  world 
War,  were  devoting  most  of  their 
iime  to    he  war  effort. 


/<U5~ 
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y^  r.^^ 


'Z-'Zw^  I 


^lin<fW)dUpi^' Articles 
ForB.  Sij^rmed  Forces 

Blind  ijorkmen  in  the  state  \x\- 
dustrial  W8FW8«UJ)"Yor  the  Blind  j 
in  Los  Angeles  are  producing  life- 
jackets  for  United  States  sailors, 
army  sleeping  bags,  and  500,000  pil- 
low cases  for  the  army,  navy  and 
'marines. 

This  was  reported  today  to  Dr. 
■Aaron  J.  Rosanoff,  state  institutions 
.director,  by  George  A.  Brown,  work- 
Shop  manager,  who  said  nearly  100 
plind  will  produce  more  than  $202,- 
jpOO  in  manufactures  during  the  fis- 
:al  year  closing  today,  the  bulk  of 

for  the  armed  forces. 
J  Blind  persons  are  turning  out 
80,000  pillow  cases  a  month  with 
unfilled  armed  force  orders  for 
500,000  Most  of  the  workers  are 
earning  $50  to  $80  monthly.  Since 
the  majority  of  them  are  eligible 
for  state  blind  aid  of  $50  monthly 
this  amount  is  being  saved  the 
state  in  each  case. 

Brown  thinks  the  lift  given  the 
morale  of  the  blind  persons  is  the 
most  Important  factor,  aside  from 
aiding  the  war  effort. 
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PASTIME        OCCUPATIONS. 
KEEPING-     ANGORA      RABBITS . 

by 
E.   M.    LEE  July,    1942. 

oOo 


.  ^.^^^^^  ^^  ^  description  of  the  possible  co-ordination  of 
^^r^^'^l^X^^   pastime  and  hobby  with  a  19th  century  handicraft 
ana  oi  the  ext (5ns ions  spreading  oi.it  therefrom. 

r.-r.^   K  1  ^^°'^^_^i;^oi^ths  ago  I  purchased  two  doe  Angora  rabbits  and 
°^:Lf  °\"^'^'^'^'"''°1  '*"°^'-   ^^^^'^^  hutches  were  inexpensively 
row  n^!f^f!  ^""^i'  odd-ments  and  they  were  fed  on  garden  and  hedge- 
row plants  supplemented  by  household  waste. 

They  bred  in  their  usual  prolific  fashion  and  in  due 
course  presented  me  with  17  baby  Angoras. 

w>..-^o  0-1?'^°"^  ^?®  adults  I  clipped  quite  a  quantity  of  lovely 
be  "m.n'^Sn''°°^  ^""^r'  ^^°"^^^  ^^^^'^^^S  means  by  which  it  could 

■,Z^^  ^^^^   y""™*  ^^  i^  q^itQ  i^eady  when  cut.  for  spinnin? 
without  further  treatm.ontl  '     .spinning, 

various  'mS^^o^o^^^"''^''".,"^''®^'^  ^''^^  expensive,  but  a  hunt  round 
la^-hr.  S^     f^J'^   ^1^  ""^^^^   '^°^«^  produced  various  pieces 
P??n5^n^'  adaptation  to  the  construction  of  a  serviceable  "wheel'^ 
Plans  and  particulars  of  this  are  attached  on  a  separate  sheet. 

our  hnndJrX^J''-^''^^''  ^"  number  of  interesting  occupations  for 
our  nandicappod  friends  could  be  ovolvod. 

i)  A  communal  club  activity  for  men  with  a  little  sight 

-  the  construction  of  hutches  out  of  odd  materials. 

North  Wo-,tTp°p  °^  ^^^\°'^^.°:^  *^°  "^^-'^  i^  ^y  district,  in  the 
loMnP  M^  AJnl'    "^"""ll   handled  tools  for  the  first  time  since 
hou^o^i-hn  >.:i^A'  ^"  ^^"^   endeavour  to  const.ruct  a  hutch  to 
tSe  eff5?t  hS  tn^."'^   ?n-^"'  ^^^^°^  ^^'''      ^^  succeeded  well  and 
mSaie.        noticeably  increased  his  solf-conf idon^rTnd 

ii)  Another  communal  activity  for  men  with  a  little  sight 

-  piecing  together  spinning  wheels. 

aonfid-^nP^^of-  ""^^^^   encourage  manual  dexterity  and  the  self- 
ooniidencu  ol  accomplisiiment , 

ili)  A  home  activity  for  all  who  are  fond  of  animals  - 
the  care  and  breeding  of  one,  or  many.  Angoras. 

reauirc  .i^d^???/^!  °"  *°  feeding,  (on  othenvise  waste  foods)  these 
tho?r  L;t?^i^  I''''''   ?^^  ^ls°  brushing  and  grooming  to  kuop 
doni?  Inl         r°/r^°>  ^°^°  '^"'^  <^i^t-   (N.B.  sad  to  say  mine 
don't  got  nuch  of  thlei).   They  are  sweet  tempered  and  tamj   ' 


^ 


animals  and  ro-pny  attuntlon  with  a  beautiful  appoaranco  and  .m- .iri 
Of  wool.   (So.  book  attached  ^'Tho  Angora  Rabb it"  f  ?S3  ?iold 
oontmuos  for  years  and  can  bo  a  old  if  doairod  direct  to  ?  w^oi » 
aaler  and  for  the  longest  and  best  grade,  a?  ronnJabout  ioAlor 

■    '''    an^r  Soof S^o^^^jir^  '°^  ^'^  -   ^^^  ^^^-^-S  °^ 

This    ia    a   simple   and   restful  occupation   -md   nn   f>xi-,oT.f 
can  spin  250  yards   of  yarn  from  one   ounce   SfioSl.TS^sSLod 

^propSjj;  :pur5s:is-n:rsii^ta??s^^^^  °^  ^"^°^'^  ^^°°^"-^  ^-^ 

^    ^  '^2    ■'^■^"'■'^   laiittlug  or    ivuavlng  of   p-arments.    beautiful       1  i  r --hf 

could  be  S^oauc^d.^l^rJiSLSS?!^^   °'  °'^^^^    ^^^^^^'^  ^^    ^^-   , 

a)  Brooding  oi  fur  typo  of  rabbit  for  flesh  and  pelt. 

b)  Curing  thOf;e  polts  at  homo  or  club. 

c)  Putting  together  fur  mittens,  glovos,  toys  or 
slippers,  -     »   ,7 

b."f  fo^H  ^"^^^  ^^'^^'^^   °°'^-'^   include  the  wild  plants  useful  as  rab- 
bit lood  and  specimens  could  be  passed  roxmd  for  handHng! 

oncourare^tL^takn^^o-^o^"'''^''"  ""^  '"''-^^  ^^'''^^^  ^°^  ^^^^^  foods  would 
simplo  botaiv  ,HH.?V  "^^^^'-^^^^  exercise.   An  interest  in 
in  due  cour-o  S^^K,   aroused  and  talks  given  on  this,  oxtonding 
i?es  Of  ?e?e?ab?.   ..  '"^f?"^^"^'  '■''^   properties  of  herbs  and  the^ 
D  ndelion  f°  nn  n.^^  •.  l^   ^'  "'°^°  interesting  to  know  that 
ouantitv^iL'^  fn^'^Vr^'??  "^""^  j'"^^  *-^^'^*  it  ''^^""I'i  not  bo  given  in 
dye  iould"be?ntcr''" -•"'''  '^^  "unco  of  wool  dyed  with  ve^Jtablo 
^^i.  vi/uuxQ  DO  mterusLmg  to  those  with  a  measure  of  ^i"c-vil-    n'-^-. 

^iP^'no^i^L^^'r^''^^   ™iS^*  bec™rmire1n;;?ostl.g"^ 
here.         necessary  to  enumerate  tho  many  sidelines  possible 

educate  bJ?^d^ni?5  '"'^'^^   °£  pastime  occupation  is  its  dowop  to 

nco.   instead  ol  supplom.onting  them  into  accomplishment. 

aid  -in  th!^^!.\^^^  °.^^^  Loader,  tho  Homo  Visitor  could  m.aterially 
thc4\^^  .         l?'^'-''''^-''''  °'^   ^^"^   -^°^°  mentioned  pastimes.   Often 

tiSL  and^^he'^eSedy!"'  °'""^  of  unpleasant  character  manifosta- 

(Signed)   E.  ivl.  LEE. 
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BOOKS   ON  RABBITS 


and  kindred  matters. 


Rabbits  for  Pood  by  C.  H.  Willlcims 

Handspinning  of  Angora  IVool  publishod  by 

"Jo.  Imouglis ,  London 

Tho  Angora  Rabbit  published  by 

Walmoughs,  London 

Groon  foods  for  Rabbits  publishod  by 

Walmoughs,  London 


6d. 
6d, 
2/s 

2/8  d. 


Books    on  vogetablo   dyos 

Homo   dressing   of  Furs   publishcid  by 

'.Va Imou.tjlis ,    London 

Angora  Wool  Production  publisnod  by 

Walmoughs,  London 


Llbrarius . 
4d. 


2/6d. 


POODS   SUITABLE   FOR   RABBITS. 


Clovor 

Cloavurs 

Agrimony 

Cabbage 

Coltsfoot 

Dandolion 

Doadnettle 

G rounds ol 

HawlOTood 

Gov/  Parsley 


Aconito 

Arum 

Cuclcooplnt 

AnGiiiono 

Buttercup 

Byrony 

Nightshade 

Wild  Orchid 

Bindwood 

C a land! no 

Clematis 


Knapweed 

Hogwood 

Plaint a ins 

Shepherds  Pur  so 

Mallow 

Mayweed 

Sow  Thistle 

Hop  Trefoil 

Birdsfoot  Trefoil 

Yarrow 

Dock  (Leaves  only) 


POODS   DANGEROUS   TO  RABBITS. 


Corn  Cockle 

Dog  iviorcury 

Foxglove 

Homlock 

Bluebell 

Iris 

Marigold 

Poppy 

Pimpernel 

Toadflax 

Antirrhinum 

Henbane 


SPINNING  WREKLS. 


(See  page  29  of  "The  Angora  Rabbit"). 

A  general  idea  of  the  necessary  parts  and  lay-out  can 
bo  obtained  by  this  sketch  in  tho  book. 


junk  shop 


The  following  wore  my  adapted  pieces  -  culled  from 


Splndlo  and  supports.   Two  chair  spokes  with,  a  liol(  uj-j 

oa  m  each  Lippoi"  ond  to  take  spindle  ti^;htly  -  wliools  to  run  looac- 
l}r   on  it  -  blocko  to  koop  yjIiooI  in  contfu  -  cotton  reels.  Spokus 

aro  sot  in  holes  drilled  in  V  end  of  block.   •— ; 

ThG  height  must  givo  tho  whoel  cloaranco.  0| 

Spindlo  -  a  pioce  of  curtain  rod.   Tho  _, -—■  '' 

flier  and  spindlo  at  the  other  end.  '"     ■ — 

oj 

Similai'  cliair  spoke  supports  with  a  piece  of  wood  nailed 
across  takes  flier  fitting  which  is  the  support  part  of  a  toilet 
roll  fitting  from  Woolworths.  The  toilet  roll  fitting  is  screwed 
to  the  piece  of  v<ood  crossing  tho  two  hack  spokes. 


i^ 


W 


:£! 


qL_ 


Toilet 
fitting 


The  Flier  -  a  semicircular  piece  of  wood,  as  shovm  in 
book,  is  fixed  to^a  spindlo  tightly  and  the  spindle  runs  in  the 
toilet  roll  fitting. 

The  Bobbin  -  a  reel  or  such  like  is  fitted  semi-tightly 
on  the  spindle  and  runs  at  the  same  speed  as  the  flier. 


For  method  of  attaching;  driving  strings  see  book. 

Driving  V/hoels 
a  groove  round  the  cdgo 


Driving  V/hcels  for  bobbin  and  flier  are  woodon  discs  with 
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BOOKS   ON  RABBITS 


and  kindred  matters. 


Rabbits  for  Pood  by  C.  H,  Williams 

Handspinning   of  Angora  Wool  xjublishod  by 

'."/a  Imo-ughs ,  London 

Tho  Angora  Rabbit  published  by 

Walmoughs,  London 

Groon  foods  for  Rabbits  published  by 

Walmoughs,  London 


6d. 
6d, 
2/s 

2/8d, 


Books    on  vogetablo   dyes 

Hcino   dressing   of  Furs   publishcid  by 

Walmoughs,  London 

Angora  ViTool   Production  publisiiad  by 

Walxioughs,    London 


Llbrarius. 
4d. 


2/6d, 


POODS   SUITABLE   FOR   RABBITS. 


Clovur 

Cloavurs 

Agrimony 

CaVjbage 

Coltsfoot 

Dandelion 

Doadnottlo 

Groundsel 

Hawlaveod 

Cow  Parsley 


Aconite 

Arum 

Cuckoopint 

Anemone 

Buttercup 

Byrony 

nightshade 

Wild  Orchid 

Bindv/oed 

Celandine 

Clematis 


Knapweed 

Hogweod. 

Plaint a ins 

Shophc  rds  Pur s o 

Mallow 

Mayweod 

Sow  Thistle 

Hop  Trefoil 

Birdsfoot  Trefoil 

YarrovvT 

Dock  (Leaves  only) 


POODS   DANGEROUS   TO  RABBITS. 


Corn  Cockle 

Dog  Mercury 

Foxglove 

Hemlock 

Bluebell 

Iris 

Marigold 

Poppy 

Pimpernel 

Toadflax 

Antirrhiniun 

Henbane 


SPINNING  WHEELS, 


(See  page  29  of  "The  Angora  Rabbit"). 

A  general  idea  of  the  necessary  parts  and  lay-out  can 
be  obtained  by  this  sketch  in  tho  book. 


junk  shops 


Tho  following  v;ore  my  adapted  plocos  -  culled  from 


wmmmm£:mmmwmm 
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Caning  Supply  Kfseps^Und  Working 


At  least  eight  blind  workers  at 
the  Albany  Association  of  the 
Blind  'taii|ht  beNjneraployed,  had 
not  assocEtion  ofiicials  anticipat- 
ed effects*  of  the  Pacific  War  on 
American  supplies  of  caning  ma- 
terials. 

President  Frank  Leslie  I'rost  of 
the  association  pointed  .  out  to- 
day that  rattan, 
used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cane 
and  wicker 
chairs,  is  virtu- 
ally unobtain- 
able since  the 
Japanese  inva- 
sion of  Malaya 
and  the  Dutch 
{ East  Indies. 
j  Because  the 
Albany  group 
anticipated  this 
shortage,  how- 
ever, the  can- 
ning depart- 
men t  has 
plenty  of  the 
precious  fiber 
on  hand  to  con- 
tinue filling  or- 
ders for  repair 
work. 

"About  .a 
year  ago  we 
■  began  hearing 
'  that  cane  was 
unobtainable  because  of  condi- 
tions in  China  and  Malaya,"  Mi 
Frost  said. 

"The  smaller  wholesalers  could 
not  fill  our  orders  at  all,  and  we 
were  forced  to  depend  on  the 
;large  companies.  Now  even  those 
ihave  been  cut  off  from  their  sup- 
!ply,  and  at  the  present  time,  we 
j  don't  know  of  a  single  wholesaler 
[that  can  serve  our  needs." 
'  When  the  approaching  shortage 
became  apparent,  the  association 
j  decided  to  "stock  up"  on  rattan 
and  cane.  It  was  estimated  the 
|Stipply  on  hand  now  will  last  at 
I  least  a  year. 
I.   Primary    object    in    "cornering 


A.  Mojeski 


The  Knickerbocker  News  Photo 
Chester   Connor   canes   a   chair   at   the   Blind    Association   shop. 


the  market,"  Mr.  Frost  explained, 
was  to  insure  the  continued  em- 
ployment of  the  sightless  workers. 

He  said  the  association  has  even 
absorbed  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  materials,  to  obtain  cS  much 
work  as  possible  for  them. 

"We  have  to  keep  the  blind 
people  busy  and  make  them  fi- 
nancially independent,"  the  asso- 
ciation president  said.    "Three  of 


our  eight  workers  in  the  caning 
department  have  families  depend- 
ent on  them,  and  without  their 
work  here,  they  probably  would 
have  to  apply  for  relief." 

At  -present,  the  caning  group 
repairs  from  2,000  to  3,000 
chairs  yearly.  Approximately  450 
bundles  of  rattan,  each  of  which 
has  sufficient  material  to  repair^^ 
6  or  7  chairs,  is  in  stock.  ^  ' 


Blln^'Worker  Acthe 
In.  Rahway  War  Plant 


■m. 


,,,.i.v-  ,  Y  his  side,  William 

With  lUS  j.a.ibiiiU.i  occiij&-^j>-  "-»   "J    •'^"'  oiv*v.,  ^ 

F  White  46-year-old  blind  man,  works  at  his  bench  m  a 
Rahway  war  plant  where  he  inspects  precision  parts. 

There  is  a  place  for  the  blind  in  this  war.  "I'm  doing  my 
bit"  declared  William  F.  White,,  46-year-old  Westfield  blind 
war  worker  at  the  Regina  CorpJ  in  Rahway,  yesterday. 


■  With  his  faithful  seeing-eye  dog, 
Blitz,  at  his  work  bench  at  all  times. 
White  said: 

"The  same  should  go  for  the 
others  who  are  handicapped  in  this 
country.  The  trouble  is  they  say 
they  are  licked  before  they  start. 
I'm  trying  to  prove  to  those  people 
thkt  there  is  a  place  for  them  In 
the  war  factories  in  the  United 
States." 

White,  who  lives  a  50  Elm  st.,  is 
a  former  newspaperman  and  a 
hcensed  chiropractor,  came  to  the 
Rahway  plant  in  April,  this  year, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Robert 
Williams,  senior  inspector  of  the 
ordinance  department. 

According  to  White's  employer,  he 
is  the  first  one  at  the  plant  In  the 
morning. 

His  work  consists  of  inspection  of 
certain  gadgets  with  the  aid  of  a 
flush  pin  gaugeing  through  the 
sense  of  touch. 

White,  with  his  pal.  Blitz,  Is  the 
center  of  admiration  of  the  many 
workers  of  the  plant. 

White  was  born  In  Holyoke,  Mass., 
and  has  been  blind  for  the  past 
nine  years.  He  spent  several  years 
as  a  reporter  in  Bridgeport  and 
elsewhere  in  Connecticut,  and  went 
to  the  Westfield  Leader  in  1925. 
White  also  was  a  suburban  reporter 
for  the  former  Newark  Star-Eagle, 
which  is  now  the  Newark  Star- 
Ledger. 

"I  quit  newspaper  work  about  five 
years  ago,"  said  White,  "and  went 
back  to  the  work  I  loved  best,  being 
a  chiropractor.  I  studied  hard  for 
(the  work  in  spite  of  my  blindness, 
and  in  1939  I  became  a  licensed 
chiropractor,  passing  the  New  Jer- 
sey Medical  Board."  ; 
I  White  pointed  out  that  he  wasnt 
!  doing  so  well  and  decided  to  try 
I  something  else  and  his  latest  job  Is 
!what  he  was  doing  yesterday.  He 
[hopes  to  save  enough  money  and 
(When  the  war  is  over,  go  back  to  his 
(profession  as  a  chiroprator. 
}  As  the  reporter  and  photographer 
jwere  leaving.  White  said:  "Try  to 
I  spread  in  the  minds  of  the  handi- 
capped that  if  one  avenue  is  closed, 
■you  can  try  to  open  another  one." 

White  took  out  a  piece  of  paper 
from  his  pocket  which  read: 

"A  winner  never  quits  and  a 
quitter  never  wins." 

"That's  my  motto,"  s^id  White. 


■ncc. 


_    The  stns.tive,   h.g.ily  sk.lled  f.ngers  of  the   blind   have  afeo  isn- 
tered  the   war  of   pri^duction   against   the   Axis,   js  tFi7r'WW??f^f 
two    bl.n.'.'    employees    of    North  ^  American     Aviation     illu=trates 
I^ir'  ^?rr'   """'  "■""'''  Scott. -are  employed  on  the  "burr" 
rough  edges  of  wholes  drilled   in   mc<al   parts. 


Bfo^  Girl  Opens 

ices  at  Red 
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M>ss  Bess.e  Sawyer  is  doing  public 
stenographic  work  at  the  local  Rod 
Cross  offices  where  she  is  courageous- 
ly aiding  the  humanitarian  organiza- 
jtion  to  carry  on  it.  tar -i  caching 
emergency  war  program. 

"For  my  own  satisfaction  I  must 
^prove  to  the  people  of  Orange  that" I 
am  capable  of  being  a  good  public 
stenographer  now  that  other  work 
.that  of  transcribing  of  Braille  and 
iBiaille  proof  reading  has  been  dig- 
con  mued  by  the  Red  Cross  because  of 
pts  tremendous  service  program 

The  courageous  Orange  girl  is  an 
expert  typist,  and  takes  letters  by 
'dictation,  a  member  of  the  local  Red 
(Cross  chapter,  stated  today 

schloff^^'^r'  ^"""'^"^'  ^  grammar  I 
jschool  for  the  blind  in  Nebraska  and! 
a  high  school  for  the  blind  in  Colo- 1 
rado.  Wisely,  her  mother  always  de-'' 
manded  the  same  of  her  as  ofHeri 
other  children,  instilling  in  her  the' 
desire  to  become  self  -  supporting, 
[though  handicapped  by  blindness.         J 
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Seveii  blind  men  of  New  Orleans 
recenilvnilLilaii  iiiwHiim  BOfiOO  maps 
for  the^Aiiiw-  Quanermaster  depart- 

'  ment  fet/ths^Vate  of  about  900  a  day. 

I  The    fi/al/^ipment   to  the  Atlanta 

I  quart eniiimer   depot    was    made    11 

•  davs  ahead  of  schedule. 

';     Walter  Wolfe    of    Logan,  la.,  iias 

Iwon  an  automobile  for  writing  the 
best   letter  telling  why  he  prefers  a 

■certain  brand  of  cigars.  The  odd. 
part  of  the  story  is  that  he  neitjier 
smokes  nor  drives  a  car.  \ 
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APPEAL  I^  MADE  FOR     . 
MORE  BLWD  WORKERS/  lifg^ 

In  an  appeal  for  moie  blujd  men  ^ 
and  women  workers  at  the  San  Di-  , 
ego  State  Blind  Shop,  E.  C.  Cope- 
land,  manager,  says  $125  per  month 
is  a  "conservative  estimate"  of  the 
amount  they  may  expect  to  earn. 
The  shop  is  engaged  in  war  con- 
tracts, he  said. 

The  requirements  for  workers  arCj 
that  they  be  blind,  able-bodied  anql 
residents  of  California  for  one  year.'' 
In  the  12  months  ending  June  30 
of  this  year,  the  San  Diego  shop 
topped  all  other  State  blind  shops 
in  the  dollar  value  of  its  production^ 
which  was  in  excess  of  $300,000,] 
The  heavy  percentage  of  this,  ac-^ 
conding  to  Manager  Copeland,  waa 
for  the  use  of  the  Army  and  Nav^', 
special  items  manufactured  being 
mops,  deck  swabs  and  mattresses. 
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Increased   Employment 
:  Of  Blind  Persons  Urged 

diting  the  hii-ing  of  two  blind 
workmen  in  Pittsburgh's  war  in- , 
dustries  during  the  past  week,  thci 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  thei 
Blind  has  m-ged  increasing  employ- 
ment of  blind  persons  in  war  work. 

"Many  types  of  bench  and  as- 
sembly work  can  be  learned  readily 
by  persons  without  sight,"  de- 
clared G.  H.  Nickeson,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  of 
the  association.  One  man  has  been 
placed  in  a  .job  gauging  shells  for 
an  engineering  plant,  ancl  the 
other  is  employed  assembling  trolley 
clamps  for  another  firm, 

"Thousands  of  men  have  been 
called  for  service,"  said  Mr.  Nicke- 
son "creating  numerous  jobs  in 
Pittsburgh's  war  industries  which 
can  be  done  efficiently  by  blind 
workers  and  the  blind,  too,  are 
eager  to  do  all  they  can  to  help  win 
this  war."  --~* 
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The  BJind  Find  Many 
^ys  to  Aid  in  War 


I 


FREDERIC  J.  HASKIN 

The    blind    men    and    women    of 
the  United  States  are  eager  to  aid 
their  country's  war  effort  in  every 
way   within    their    limitations    and 
ibilities.       Not    content    with    the 
ct  that  well  over   2,000  of   their 
umber  are  now  actively  engaged 
I  54  workshops  in  26  states  turn- 
ig   out   orders    for    the    War    De- 
partment,  they   are    seeking   addi- 
tional ways  in  which   to   serve. 
So  many  inquiries  have  been  re- 
vived  by   the   American    Founda- 
ion  for  the  Blind  at  its  headquar- 
?rs   in  New  York   City   that   this 
iganization,  which  acts   as  a   na- 
tional   agency    for    the    200,000    or 
more  sightless  people  in  this  coun- 
try, has  issued  a  pamphlet  point- 
ing   out    some    20   ways    in   which 
blind  people  can  be  of  definite  use 
in  the  war  effort.   In  releasing  the 
information      Robert      B.      Irwin, 
sightless  executive   director  of  the 
foundation,  states  that  the  agency 
is  eager  to   cooperate   in   the  war 
effort    by    guiding    patriotic    blind 
people  into  channels  in  which  they 
can  render  their  fullest  and  most 
beneficial  service. 

As  an  indication  of  the  ways  in 
which  sightless  citizens  may  do 
their  part,  the  bulletin  lists  the 
following:  Aid  in  raising  funds  for 
Red  Cross  work,  rolling  bandages 
sewing,  knitting,  volunteering  asl 
blood  donors,  answering  telephone 
calls  at  Red  Cross  headquarters,! 
responding  to  inquiries  and  relay- 
ing messages,  buying  Defense 
Bonds  and  Stamps,  and  assisting 
in  the  sale  of  these  securities. 

The  pamphlet  also  points  out 
that  while  it  is  doubtful  that  al]| 
blind  women  could  successfully] 
complete  first-aid  courses,  capablo 
blind  persons  with  normal  manual 
dexterity  can,  and  should,  learn 
how  to  do  bandaging.  Since,  under 
emergency  conditions  much  band 
i  aging  might  have  to  be  done  in 
the  dark,  blind  women  might  be 
'expected  to  render  this  type  of 
ervice  with  even  great  efficiency 
than  seeing  people. 

In  addition,  blind  persons  can 
be  of  assistance  to  the  air-raid 
f  ommunications  setups  in  their 
,)articular  districts  by  volunteer- 
ing for  telephone  duty.  During  air- 
aid  alarms  certain  telephone  lines 
,must  be  kept  clear  for  the  relay- 
ing of  air-raid  signals,  and  some 
blind  men  and  women  have  al- 
ready demnostrated  their  ability 
to  do  this  type  of  work  in  a  high- 
ly satisfactory  manner. 

Other  suggestions  offered  in  the 
pamphlet  are:  Volunteer  clerical 
A'ork,  such  as  typing,  stuffing  and 
stamping  envelopes,  working  as 
sorters,  packers  and  assemblers, 
vhere  opportunity  occurs,  also 
Jolstering  public  morale.  In  this 
ast-mentioned       connection       the 


pamphlet  says  that  "blind  men 
and  women  have  a  very  definite 
and  valuable  contribution  to  make 
in  the  way  of  helping  to  maintain 
the  morale  of  the  country.  Having 
come  through  their  own  personal 
difficulty  with  spirit  unbroken, 
they  can  serve  as  examples  of  for- 
titude and  courage  to  those  who, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  ,are  in 
danger  of  succumbing  to  fear,  dis- 
couragement, and  grief.  By  com- 
municating through  example  their  | 
own  poise  to  their  fellow-citizens] 
and  fellow-workers,  they  can  be  of| 
inestimable  aid  in  helping  to  dis-l 
pel  panic  in  times  of  emergency, 
such  as  sudden  blackouts.  Those 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  find 
places  in  factories  can  help  to 
maintain  morale  by  keeping  con- 
stantly before  themselves  and 
their  fellow  workmen  the  objective 
of  their  work,  that  is,  winning  the 
war." 

As  mors  and  more  sighted  work- 
ers are  drawn  into  the  Army,  or 
are  taken  from  private  enterprise 
for  specialized  war  industri»!S, 
their  places  will  have  to  be  filled. 
This  will  provide  an  opportunity; 
for  blind  workers  not  only  to  re- 
lease sighted  workers  for  com- 
batant and  other  services,  but  also, 
by  their  efficiency,  to  break  down 
many  of  the  prejudices  which  now 
exist  against  blind  labor.  During 
normal  times,  managers  in  private 
industry  are  diffident  about  em- 
ploying sightless  workers,  even 
when  these  workers  have  been 
carefully  trained  for  their  jobs 
and  are  entirely  capable  of 
handling  them.  In  most  instances, 
blind  people  who  have  been  given 
an  opportunity  have  pi'oved  them" 
selves  efficient  and  loyal  em- 
ployes. 
MANY  HAVE  JOBS 

In  spite  of  the  jjeneral  unwill- 
ingness to  hire  Tslind  workers, 
thousands  of  capable  blind  men 
and  v/omen,  however,  are  success- 
fully holding  down  jobs  as  factory 
workers,  salesmen,  standkeepers, 
dictaphone  operators,  domestic 
workers,  and  in  many  professions, 
in  competition  with  seeing  people. 
But  there  are  still  thousands  of 
well-trained  blind  workers  who,  so 
far,  have  been  unable  to  prove 
their  worth  and  to  show  that  they, 
too,  are  capable  of  taking  a  real 
hand  in  the  furtherance  of  the 
war   effort. 

The  pamphlet  takes  occasion  to 
disabuse  the  minds  of  blind  per- 
sons of  the  idea  that  they  may  be 
of  use  as  airplane  spotters.  On 
the  general  assumption  that  blind 
people  have  keener  hearing  than 
seeing  people,  blind  men  and  wo- 
men have  been  led  to  believe  that 
they  might  be  trained  and  em- 
ployed as  detectors  of  enemy 
planes.     Since    mechanical    devices 


are  in  existence  which  are  cap- 
able of  detecting  airplanes  at  a 
much  greater  distance  than  ia 
possible  through  the  human  ear, 
blind  people  are  urged  to  discount 
the  possibility  that  sightless  peo- 
ple will  be  employed  in  this  capac- 
ity. 

What  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  is  trying  to  do  is  to 
offer  practical  suggestions  on 
which  capable  blind  people  can 
act,  and  so  contribute  in  a  real 
way  to  the  advancement  of  the 
general  war  effort.  As  an  exam- 
ple, blind  members  of  the  Foun- 
dation's staff  have  long  since  been 
helping  in  every  way  they  can, 
acting  as  blood  donors,  knitting 
for  the  Red  Cross  and  other  relief 
organizations,  and  taking  courses 
in  bandaging. 
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|L.4.  BUirtf  f o  UQke 
jdOO  Arnv^  Maffresses 

Totally-blind'  ineH  and  women 
jworkers  at  the  jfos  Angeles  Indus- 
I trial  Workshoryfor  the  Blind  be- 
!gin  work  this/ week  on  a  $6000 
I  order  of  600  felted  cotton  mat- 
tresses for  the  U.  S.  Army,  it  was 
announced  today  by  Manager 
George  Allsev  Brown,  with  Army 
iapproval.  Brown  said  the  shop 
won  the  contract  on  a  strictly 
competitive  basis,  and  that  all 
work  on  the  mattersses  will  be. 
.done  by  the  blind.  .  i 


,7 /a.w^/4p^  L.^L.   CZo/,.^.^:r^aJ4j  ^ 
!  OFFICE   GIRLS  BLIND 


Blind   stenographers   are   filling 
many  vacancies  in  offices  In  Brit- 
ain caused  by  the  calling  of  wo- 
men   into   industry   and   the    war 
services.       Several      big     London 
stores  have  taken  on  totally  blind 
girls    trained    expertly   for     their 
work.  At  a  West  End  store  21- 
year-old    Barbara    Biossey,    blind 
from  birth,  takes  down  letters  on 
a    spebial     Braille     machine     and 
quickly    types    them    out    in    the 
ordinary    way.    Next    to   Barbara 
sits  a  blind  friend,  Eevery  morn- 
ing the  two  girls  travel  to  work 
together  by  bus,  and  are  met  by 
a  fellow  worker  at  their  destina- 
tion.    "W©    have    found    all    our 
■blind  typists  highly  satisfactory," 
the    woman   store   manager   said, 
"and   they  make   fewer  mistakes 
in     reading     their    Braille    tapes 
than  the  average  shorthand  type- 


BLIND  WORKERS— Two  of  three  workers  placed  in  San  Antonio  plants  are 
Jasie~STnm)lefield,'"'left,  of  715  Brooklyn  Ave.,  and  Adam  Crouch,  1122  Ripford 
St.,  ci\'il  service  employes  at  Duncan  Field.  William  Frick,  their  foreman,  said 
their  work  was  "equal  to  that  of  sighted  workers."  They  were  trained  in  Austin 
and  placed  here  by  State  Commission  for  Blind.  They  work  on  spark  plugs. 
Another  worker  is  Miss,Mary  F.  Campbell,  1326  El  Paso  St.,  employed  by  Geb- 
hardt  Canning  Co. 


Blind  Workers  Take  Places 
In  War  Industries,  Plants 

Blind  -workers  are  taking  tlieir  places  in  war  industries  and 
civilian  factories  in  Texas  as  a  result  of  a  new  program  of  the 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Floyd  H.  Lacy,  placement  agent ; 
of  a  newly  authorized  program  of 


the   commission,   has   just   placed 
thiee    workers    in    San    Antonio; 
two  at  Duncan  •Field  and  one  in  a  > 
canning  factory.  \ 

The  workers  here  are  legally 
blind — that  is,  they  can  see  ob- 1 
jects  against  the  light — but  Lacy  I 
said  totally  blind  have  been  placed 
in  several  jobs  with  highly  satis- 
faclor\'  results.  This  plan  was 
adopted  by  the  Texas  Legislature 
only  a  year  ago  but  it  has  been^ 
in  operation  in  Canada  and  some! 
of  the  northern  States  for  as  long 
as  40  years,  Lacy  said. 

To  achieve  satisfactory  results, 
Lacy  said  the  following  principles 
have  been  found  important: 


1.  Careful  selection  of  the  per- 
son by  the  commission,  which  is 
permanently  responsible  for  the 
welfare  of  the  worker. 

2.  Survey  production  processes 
of  the  plant  in  which  the  worker 
will  be  placed  and  demonstration 
of  the  processes  by  a  capable  blind 
person  as  well  as  approval  of 
selected  operations  by  the  man- 
agement of  the  plant. 

3.  Carefully  selecting  workers 
for  each  job. 

4.  The  blind  person  must  reach 
the  same  production  level  as  a 
sighted  person  of  equal  experi- 
ence in  the  same  length  of  time. 
If  the  result  is  not  reached,  the 
placement  agent  must  remove  the 
worker  and  place  another  who  is 
able  to  achieve  the  set  production 
goal. 


5.  Production  costs  to  the  em- 
ployer must  not  be  increased  by 
use  of  blind  workers. 

6.  The  placement  agent  as- 
sumes permanent  responsibility 
for  efficiency  and  good  conduct  of 
the  worker. 

7.  Charity  cannot  be  mixed  with 
employment   relationships. 

Lacy  said  in  every  placement 
so  far,  the  production  of  the  blind 
person  is  equal  and  often  superior 
to  the  sighted  worker. 

"When  I  place  a  legally  blind 
person  in  a  factory  he  becomed 
the  best  advertisement  of  what 
the  blind  worker  can  do,"  Lacy 
said.'  He  added  that  tjie  blind 
persons  he  has  placed  have  said; 
they  always  wanted  to  compete! 
on  equal  terms  with  sighted  per- 
sons. 

He  said  most  plant  managers 
have  co-operated  with  the  plar 
very  well.  ^ 
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Employimni  of  Blind 
Draws  Ob/ecf/on 

Editor,  'The  Plttsburgli  Press : 

I  was  very  much  interested  in 
an  article  which  appeared  recently 
in  yoiu"  paper.  It  contained  a 
statement  by  G.  H.  Nickeson,  ex- 
ecutive head  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Workshop  for  the  Bhnd,  in  mak- 
ing an  appeal  for  increased  em- 
ployment of  blind  persons  in  war 
Industries. 

■  He  states  that  in  one  week, 
two  blind  people  were  employed; 
one  gauging  shells,  the  other  as- 
sembling trolley  clamps.  He  does 
not  tell  us  whether  these  men  are 
totally  blind  or  have  partial  vision. 

There  are  many  things  I  can 
do  in  the  line  of  mechanical  work 
and  I  have  been  blind  totally  since 
early  childhood,  but  I  am  certain 
I  would  never  be  able  to  work  fast 
enough  in  speeding  up  the  pro- 
duction that  would  be  required  in 
manufacturing  any  article. 

This  idea  of  employing  blind 
people  has  been  the  idea  of  one  of 
the  agencies  of  the  blind  for  the 
past  25  or  30  years,  but  strange  to 
say  very  few  blind  people,  at 
least  in  this  locality,  have  been 
gainfully  employed.  And  in  cases 
where  such  employment  was  given 
the  person  employed  did  not  last 
a  very  long  time. 

This  has  been  an  old  talking 
point  of  these  agencies,  but  cer- 
tainly is  not  practical  and  would 
not  be  of  any  benefit  to  a  large 
percentage  of  blind  people  be- 
cause I  know  "from  my  own  ex- 
perience that  unless  he  has  par- 
tial vision  he  could  not  work  fast 
enough  to  speed  up  the  produc- 
tion required  in  this  age. 

Yes,  the  blind  do  want  to  help 
the  country  in  this  war,  but  we  do 
not  wish  to  be  placed  where  we 
would  be  an  obstruction  rather 
than  a  help.  The  best  thing  we 
can  do  is  to  help  our  country  by 
purchasing  War  Stamps  out  of 
the  small  allowances  which  we 
may  be  able  to  obtain  or  in  any 
other  way  that  would  not  be  a 
hindi-ance. 

ANTHONY  P.  DAVIS. 

22  Rosemont  St.,  McKees  Rocks. 
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Aiding  in'  War  Effort 


Sun-Telegraph    Photo 

BLIND — His  sight  lost  in  an  accident  12  years  ago,  A.  W.  Lohler, 
of    208    Parlcfield     Street,    is    a   full-time ,  employe    in    a   local 
defense  plant.     He  is  seen  at  a  hand  operated  machine  in  the 
«^ederal  Laboratories,  Inc.,  plant.  Forty-first  Street. 


Blind  Men 
Work  At      I 
WarJobs 

Two  blind  men  working  side  bw 
side  in  the  Federal  Laboratories, 
Inc.,  Forty-first  Street,  Lawrence-' 
ville,  are  proving  that  the  blind] 
can  do  a  full-sized  job  in  the  wari 
effort.  I 

A.  W.  Lohler.  33,  of  208  Park- 
field  Street,  Carrick,  and  Oliver 
Kaufman.  34,  of  314  Bausman 
Street,  Knoxville,  are  working! 
hand-operated  machines  in  the 
defense  plant.  The  job  is  Lohler's! 
first  full-time  work  since  he  wasj 
blinded  in  an  accident  12  years! 
ago. 
HANDICAP   OVERCOME 

Six  men  have  been  placed  in 
industry — five  of  them  in  defense 
plants — by  the  placement  depart- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind.  Guy  Nickeson, 
superintendent  of  the  association, 
said: 

"Blindness  is  a  handicap  that 
has  been  successfully  overcome 
by  the  ad.iusted  blind.  These 
men,  proving  themselves  of 
vaJuc  in  vital  war  industries, 
are  taking  the  place  of  workers 
who  are  in  service." 
WOEK   SATISFACTORY 

The  work  of  the  blind  men  Inl 
their  assigned  plants  has  beeni 
completely  satisfactory,  according! 
to  Nickeson.  He  said:  | 

"Federal  Laboratories  were  so  I 
interested  that  they  asked  us 
to  furnish  a  third  man  for  their 
Indiana  (Pa.)  plant.  Employers 
are  interested  in  two  factors — 
good  workmanship,  and  produc- 
tion in  a  specified  period  of 
time.  If  these  conditions  are  met, 
the  employer  does  not  care  if 
the  person  is  blind,  deaf,  or 
otherwise  physically  handi- 
capped." 

The  association  will  be  able  to 
furnish  more  men  to  replace  work- 
ers drafted  into  the  arme^JfWrces, 
Nickeso&,a/iClSd.~ 


— N'ow^-Press  Photo 

DESPITE  THE  HANDICAP  OF  BLINDNESS,  four  members  of  the  Foothill  Service  Club  for  the 
Blind,  an  organization  sponsored  by  the  Glendale  Lions  club,  are  engaged  in  war  or  allied  industries. 
Three  of  them  are  pictured,  from  left  to  right,  Elden  Littell,  Raymond  Doty  and  William  Brinker, 
The  fourth,  Harry  Hill,  was  unable  to  appear. 

B^d  Men  Defy  Handicap 

To  Assist  in  War  Effort  ^ 

Setting  an  example  to  other  blind  persons  who  might  feel  hopelessly 
handicapped  by  their  affliction,  four  members  of  the  Foothill  Service;, 
Club  for  the  Blind,  an  organization  sponsored  by  the  Glendale  Lions 
club,  are  doing  their  bit  for  Uncle  Sam  by  engaging  in  war^i^ork.' 
They  are  Harry  Hill,  William  Brinker,  Raymond  Doty  §|W  Elden 
Littell.  Hill  is  employed  at  Lock- 
Hill  has  lived  up  to  expecta- 
tions, doing  half  again  as  much 
work  as  "sighted"  persons  em- 
i  ployed  at  the  airplane  plant  in 
I  similar  lines.  He  previously  had 
are  made.  !-^on  note  by  inventing  a  line 
make  mat-  guide  which  makes  it  possible 
tresses  and  pillow  slips  for  the  Ifor  those  newly  become  blind  to 
army  at  the  Workshop  for  the  i^rite  in  longhand. 
Blmd  in  Los  Angeles.  Littell  is  ex-  Brinker  is  a  skilled  violin  maker, 
pectmg  to  take  a  position  at  Lock-  having  completed  two  fine  instru- 
■tm  ^°°"'  ments  in  the  past  year.     He  is  an 

^  The  courage  of  these  four  men  accomplished  musician  and  has 
I  and  their  proved  ability  to  make  jdone  concert  singing, 
[good  despite  their  handicap  should  ,  ^oty  and  Littell  both  are  21. 
be  a  beaconhght  to  the  others  who  iDoty,  in  the  Inglewood  plant, 
walk  in  darkness,"  said  Mrs.  Harry  ^helps  assemble  .JJje  tiny  parts 
James  who  has  been  active  in  which  go  into  th9nhr^''mike.'' 
the  work  of  the  blind  club. 

'Club's   Objective 

The  club  for  the  blind  was 
formed  more  than  two  years  ago 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the 
self-confidence  of  the  blind  and 
helping  enable  them  to  support 
tnpmselves.  ' 


heed,  goes  to  work  daily  accom- 
panied by  his  guide  dog,  Fricka. 
Doty  works  at  the  plant  of  the 
Universal  Microphone  Co.  in 
Inglewood  where  throat  micro- 
phones for  fliers 
Brinker   and  Littell 


Jl° 
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iVof  BlinA  to  Country's  Need 


^^^  - 


-^ 


James  Tozzoline,  26,  of  Elizabeth,  sightless  since  Dirih, 
is  not  blind  to  his  country's  need  for  greater  war  pro- 
duction. With  his  brother  in  the  Army,  Jim  is  a  thread- 
chaser"  at  Breeze  Corporations,  where  his  boss  says  hes 
at  least  the  equal  of  men  with  sight  on  aircraft  parts  re- 
quiring utmost  precision.  Jim's  fingers  are  so  sensitive, 
thev  make  up  for  his  lack  of  vision  as  he  toils  at  bench. 


■ 


Entertainer 


Charles  T.  Collins,  a  blind  enter- 
t«,iner  from  Seattle  and  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Ida,ho,  will  be 
first  in  the  series  of  National  As- 
semblies at  West  Valley.  Mr.  Col- 
lins is  to  appear  here  October  9. 

Mr.  Collins,  who  has  been  blind 
since  he  was  seven  years  of  age, 
says,  "Every  object  makes  a  noise. 
I  catch  the  echoes  from  telephone 
poles,  concrete  sidewalks  and  bri(!k 
buildings.  You  can  hear  the  echoes 
if  you  are  trained  to  listen." 

His  is  a  personality  show  of  out- 
standing inspiration.  It  is  filled 
with  rollicking  songs  and  patter  as 
well  as  some  of  the  classics.  His 
brief  inspirational  talk  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  blind  and  the  use  of  the 
Braille  system  is  most  interesting.  | 
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Blind  Girl  Sets  Example 

Th4  example  in  responsibility  and 
j  patriotism  set  by  Frances  Psolka,  of 
Sewsvren,  should  spur  any  who  lag  in 
their  support  ol  the  war  to  greater 
effort. 

Although  blind,  and  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish anything  but  light:  this  young 
woman  is  employed  in  the  plant  of 
the  National  Pneumatic  Company,  a 
war -production  plant.  Her  exceptional 
sense  of  touch  enables  her  to  classify 
as  to  size  and  shape  thousands  of 
small  castings  daily,  and  with  the 
speed  of  co-workers  who  are  In  full 
possession  of  their  sight  sense. 

The  persistence  this  young  woman 
has  shown  in  overcoming  the  handi- 
cap of  blindness  is  in  itself  an  exam- 
ple. Her  sense  of  responsibility,  that 
impelled  her  to  seek  employment  in' 
a  war-production  plant,  where  she 
coiild  serve  her  country,  is  also  an  in- ' 
spiration. 

"I  am  deeply  grateful,"  this  young 
woman  said  to  a  Journal  reporter,  "tb 
the  National  Pneumatic  Company  for 
giving  me  an  opportunity  to  become  a 
useful  citizen,  particularly  when  so 
much  is  needed  to  be  done  to  preserve 
American  freedom  and  give  aid  to  the 
other  nations.  I  only  hope  I  can  con- 
tinue to  do,  my  work  faithfully  and 
well  and  that  after  this  war  is  over  I 
may  still  have  a  place  in  daily  work 
and  in  a  useful  capacity  with  my  fel- 
low citizens." 

What  a  Nation  of  people  America 
would  be  if  all  were  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  Frances  Psolka.  jj| 
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BUND  WORKERS 
AID  WAR  EFFORT 


58  Have  Been  Placed  In 
Industry  In  N.  J. 

Fifty-eight  blind  persons  have  re- 
cently been  placed  in  defense  in- 
dustries, many  of  them  employed  in 
making  precision  instruments  and 
war  materials,  through  the  place- 
ment program  of  the  State  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  Supervisor  Carl 
C.    Purpus-Hvarre    has    disclosed. 

They  are  working  on  all  types  of 
machines,  including  drill  presses,, 
punch  presses,  lathes,  grinders,' 
buffers,  boring  mills,  screw,  milling,' 
stapling,  and  tapping  machines.  Be- 
cause of  their  unusual  manual  dex- 
terity, they  are  surpassing  their 
sighted  co-workers  in  production. 

One  blind  young  man,  a  former 
college  student  who  resolved  to  aid 
in  relieving  the  shortage  of  man- 
power since  he  couldn't  join  the 
armed  forces,  is  breaking  all  pre- 
vious records  for  production  in  the 
hypodermic  syringe  assembly  pro- 
gram at  the  Becton,  Dickinson 
Company,  Rutherford,  Hvarre  re- 
vealed. 

Another  example  of  outstanding 
performance  by  blind  workers  is 
being  done  at  the  Solar  Manufac- 
jturing  Company,  West  New  York,  a 
I  factory  producing  electrical  equip- 
ment, where  the  problem  of  sorting 
jmica  accurately  and  speedily  exist - 
jed.  Although  a  number  of  electrical 
gauging  units  were  installed,  a 
sighted  operator  can  only  sort  about 
2,000  pieces  of  mica  per  hour.  Blind 
workers  on  this  operation,  without 
the  use  of  machines,  almost  double 
the  output. 

These  examples  are  not  excep- 
tional in  the  broad  employment  pro- 
gram for  the  blind  being  carried  on 
in  New  Jersey,  the  Commissioner 
declared.  Sympathy  plays  no  part 
in  accepting  an  applicant,  who  is 
chosen  on  the  assumption  that  he 
will  produce  as  much  or  more  as  his 
sighted  co-worker  at  the  same  oper- 
ation. 

Hvarre  declared  that  a  forty-year 
safety  record  without  a  single 
compensable  accident  among  blind 
workers  in  industry  is  one  which 
sighted  workers  cannot  equal.  "The 
employment  prograra  will  be  amply 
rewarded  if  those  workers  at  pres-  ■ 
ent  can  pave  the  way  to  the  per- 
manent employment  of  the  blind 
along  with  sighted  help  in  civilian 
industries  after  the  w^c,^'  he  said. 
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CONG.  MARTIN  AIDS 
1^    BUND  WORKERS 


Congressman  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr., 
'has  intervened  with  Paul  McNutt, 
chairman  ef  the  "War  Manpower  Cora- 
mission,  in  aid  of  several  blind  persons 
from  Fall  River  who  seek  employment. 

Mr.  McNutt  says  the  subject  has  been 
carefully  considered  and  much  is  be- 
ing done  in  that  direction  through 
local  agencies.  At  present  he  says  the 
Commission  is  negotiating  with  the 
IWica  Division  of  the  National  War 
Agencies  and  the  Metal  Supply  Cor- 
poration of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  to  establish  a  plan  by 
which  blind  persons  will  be  given  the 
opportunity  of  splitting  mica  for  elec- 
trical condensers,  capacitors,  and  other 
electrical  equipment  used  by  the  Sig- 
nal Corps  and  for  other  military  needs. 
The  work  is  suitable  because  it  is 
strictly  a  manual  operation  and  ma- 
chines have  never  been  developed  to 
do  the  work. 

"As  soon  as  the  negotiations  are 
completed"  says  Chairman  McNutt,  "it 
is  expected  agencies  for  the  blind  will 
have  space  available  in  their  sheltered 
shops  where  mica  may  be  split  and 
gauged  by  blind  persons.  Each  agency 
for  the  blind  will  do  contract  work 
for   specific  manufacturers." 

It  is  hoped  to  employ  2,000  blind 
persons  in  the  work  and  if  mica  ship- 
ments are  shut  off  from  India  the 
labor  will  be  increased  several  times 
this  number. 

Several  large  manufacturers  using 
mica  are  located  in  New  Bedford  and 
negotiations  are  under  way  for  these 
concerns  to  use  blind  persons  in  the 
plant  as  well  as  contract  for  the  split- 
ting of  mica  by  the  agencies  for  the 
blind  in  Massachusetts. 

Applications  for  work  will  be  clear- 
ed through.  Rev.  John  J.  Connolly, 
director,  the  Catholic  Guild  for  the 
Blind,  49  Franklin  street,  Boston  and 
William  McCarthy,  State  Director  for 
the  Blind,  110  Tremont  street,  Boston. 
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Incredible  sensitivity  of  touch  enables  these  blind  workers 
(two  have  Seeing  Eye  dogs)  to  tell  the  thickness  of  mica 
strips  within  a  few  thousandths  of  an  inch.  The  delicate 
job  of  sorting  strips  for  condenser  spacers  used  to  be  done 


with  expensive  precision  gauges  no  longer  obtainable  be- , 
cause  of  priorities.  Now  supersensitive  fingers  reject  alii 
strips  that'  are  more  than  .005  or  less  than  .0015  of  an  I 
inch  thick. 


Home-Made  Imports  |  • 

Ships  from  India  brought  mica  to  Amer- 
ica. Those  from  the  Phihppines  brought 
^lanila  hemp;  and  others  from  Africa  and 
the  Netherlands  Indies  brought  sisai 
hemp.  Since  war  has  cut  off  most  of  these 
sources  or  at  least  made  shipping  difficult, 
the  government  has  begun  looking  to  do- 
mestic sources. 

Mica:  Although  the  mineral  is  found  , 
freely  in  many  sections  of  the  world,  India 
long  dominated  the  market.  Her  cheap 
labor  could  do  the  tedious  hand  job  of 
spUtting  the  blocks  into  thin  transparent 
sheets. 

Mica  production  in  the  United  States, 
hampered  by  the  high  labor  costs  for  hand 
splitting,  accounted  for  only  about  one- 
.sixth  of  consumption  before  the  war.  Sixty 
per  cent  of  American  output  came  from 
North  Carolina,  where  early  settlers  used 
mica  for  windowpanes.  Farmers  mined  it 
in  their  back  yards  in  winter  months  but 
always  on  a  small  scale:  the  veins  were  ir- 
regular and  North  Carolinians  didn't  want 
to    invest    money    in    mining    machinery. 

But  lately,  with  demand  for  mica  in 
submarine  detectors,  radio  tubes,  and  oth- 
er electrical  devices  at  new  highs,  prices 
have  practically  doubled  and  range  from 
22  cents  a  pound  for  small  sizes  to  $16 
a  pound  for  top-quality  large  sheets.  To 
help  assure  an  adequate  domestic  sup- 
ply, the  government  .set  up  the  Colonial 
Mica   Co.,   a   subsidiary   of   the   govern- 1 
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ment's  Metals  Reserve  Corp.  It  has  offices  ' 
in   North    Carolina    to    assemble    all    the 
necessary  machinery  and  is  renting  it  to ' 
miners   at  2   per  cent  of  the   value  per 
month.  I 

As  a  result,  more  than  175  new  mines  ! 
have  been  opened  in  North  Carolina  in  the  j 
past  90  days,  bringing  the  total  to  more 
than    300.    Other    new    veins    are    being 
worked  in  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,' 
and  Georgia,  but  on  a  smaller  scale.  And 
Southern  farmer  families  are  cashing  in  on 
the  mica  boom,  both  in  mining  and  split- 
ting. 


Interiiatioi  i 

Mica  at  a  North  Carolina  mine  mow 
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^^^^\:^ ^^!^*^'l.^^^^^^-^exern.\ne6  to  help  the  war' 
ffort  blind  Richard  Friend  left  Wesleyan  University 
ecently  to  become  a  syringe  assembler  at  East  Ruther- 
ord  s  Becton,  Dickinson  and  Company  plant  His  out- 
'ut  exceeds  that  of  workers  with  sight  on  the  same 
ssernbly  line. 


Blind  >!^fker's 
Output  Highest 

Becton,   Dickinson 
Praises  Production 

EAST  RUTHERFORD— Richard- 
friend   was  faced   witti  the  same: 
problem  which  is  troubling  many 
;ollege      students      these      days- 
should    he    remain    at    school,    or 
should    he    "get   into    the    scrap?" 
At   Wesleyan   University,  Friend 
heard   his   fellow   sophomores   de- 
jCiding    that    question    last   month. 
|Man;ir    of    them    were    going    into 
|the  -    services.      Buf  -  Friend     was 
iblinf;    the    armed    forces    would 
peject  him.     Most     persons    with 
fless      serious      disabilities     would'. 
"have  taken  the  easier  course  and' 
remained    at    their    books. 

Friend  and  his  chums,  how- 
ever, packed  his  bags  and  he  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  Hacken- 
sack,  to  contact  the  State  Com-, 
mission  for  the  Blind  for  work' 
which  would  help  relieve  the 
crucial  manpower  shortage  in 
this   area. 

The  commission's  placement 
bureau  found  him  a  job  in  the 
hypodermic  syringe  assembly  de- 
partment of  Becton,  Dickinson 
and  Company.  There,  according 
to  Carl  C.  Pirups-Hvarre,  com- 
mission supervisor,  based  on  re- 
ports of  company  officials. 
Friend's  work  surpasses  that  of 
his   fellow   workers. 

His  production  figures  may 
not  be  revealed,  but  M.  Rey- 
nolds, Becton,  Dickinson  adver- 
tising manager,  said  that  Friend 
produces  "more  of  the  larger 
[syringes  than  anybody  else,  and 
equals  their  nroduction  figures 
on  other  sizes." 

Friend  is  the  only  blind*  worker 
at  the  East  Rutherford  Dlant 
but  at  the  Solar  Manufacturing 
Comoany  in  West  New  York,  a 
number  of  blind  persons  are 
sorting  mica  pieces  at  double  the! 
sneed  formerly  attained  byi 
sighted  operators,  due  to  un- ' 
usual  sense  of  feeling  in  their 
fingers. 

In  other  parts  of  the  State,  58 
blind  persons  are  making  preci- 
sion war  instruments.  Some  are' 
operating  drill  and  nunch  nresses, 
lathes,  screw  machines,  shaners, 
boring  mills,  buffers,  grinders 
and  tapping  machines. 
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WitE  Ker  gmde  dog»  Queenie,  Kefore  Her,  Elsie  Kon- 
ehetti,  sightless,  is  shown  at  her  job  at  Lockheed, 
where  she  and  12  other  sightless  men  and  women 
are  now  working  after  a  placement  test  conducted 
by  the  plant  and  the  Hurst  Foundation  in  Monrovia. 

BLIND  TAKE  PLACES  IN 
PLANE  PRODUCTION 


Eleven  blind  men  and  two  sight-' 
less  women  today  won  their  way  I 
to  the  front  rank  of  war  produc- 
tion, building  P-38  "Lightning"! 
fighters  and  Hudson  bombers  at 
Lockheed. 

For  more  than  a  month,  in  a 
placement  test  supervised  by  C. 
L.  Pelton,  Lockheed's  superin- 
tendent of  fabrication,  they  have 
worked  beside  sighted  people  and 
Ipld  their  own.  Some  of  them 
now  turn  out  more  work  than 
irther  fellows,  due  largely  to  high- 
{gr  concentration. 


Their  guide-dogs  bring  them  to 
work  every  morning,  'padding 
through  the  intricate  aisles  and 
buildings  of  the  main  Lockheed 
plant  at  Burbank.  Then  the  dogs 
doze  all  day  beneath  the  work- 
bench until  the  whistle  brings 
them  to  their  feet.  One  dog  awoke 
as  its  master  was  away  from  the 
bench  on  an  errand,  and  nearly 
tore  up  the  department  in  its 
frantic  search. 
COME  FROM  FOUNDATION 
All  these  sightless  workers  and 
their  dogs  came  to  Lockheed 
through  the  Hazel  Hurst  Founda- 
tion    in    Monrovia,    a    training 


school  closely  allied  with  Rotary 
International.  Miss  Hurst,  sight- 
less president  of  the  Foundation, 
personally  worked  at  every  job 
before  selecting  a  blind  personl 
to  be  placed  in  it.  All  but  tw0| 
of  the  13  have  a  background  ofi 
mechanical  experience.  ! 

Lockheed  has  no  expectation 
I  that  the  labor  shortage  can  be 
solved  by  the  sightless.  The 
[number  of  jobs  they  can  perform 
with  safety  will  always  be  lim- 
ited, and  so  is  the  number  of 
sightless  people  with  the  right 
background  and  attitude. 

PLACEMENT  PROBLEM 
I  Placement  is  a  delicate  opera- 
tion, according  to  Miss  Hurst,  in- 
volving training,  fitting  of  the  in- 
dividual to  the  job.  Under  this 
careful  program  the  sightless 
have  come  into  their  own  at 
Lockheed. 

"Life    seems    very    good,** 
wrote  Charles  A.  Kime,  a  for*  j 
mer  Lockheed  jig-builder  who  i 
lost  his  sight  in   an  accident,  j 
Now  he  is  a  detail  assembler 
in   the    same   plantYinstalling 
riv-nuts  for  the  deicmg  boot  on 
the  leading  edjejfl^  P-38  em-  , 
I  peonages.      His     dog    Pepp,er 
I  brings  him  to  work  by  sight 
and    smell,    and    once    at    hisN 
bench  he  is  any  man's  match. 
Across    the    bench    from    hirn 
works  Edward  C.  Williams,  who 
is  technically  sightless,  but  able 
to  get  around  without  a  dog.     j 
ELECTRICAL  LINE  I 

James  A.  Stone  and  Alfred  J." 
Cochran,  tubing  assemblers,  workj 
side  by  side  in  the  precision  as' 
4embly- department.  In  the  same' 
department,  but  on  the  mech^i- 
ical  assembly  of  electrical  swilfch- 
!  boxes,  are  Rodney  E.  Hooveyand 
Leslie  J.  Dillavou,  with  Sine's 
dog  Alda.  /         ' 
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Workshop  of  the  Association  for  the  Blind  Is.Busy  Place 


t  The  workshop  of  the  Association  for  the  Blind,  located  at  Winston  and  Garv  streets,  is 

'  a  bus.y  place  these  days  with  orders  for  brooms  and  mops  up  to  350  dozen  at  a  time  coming 
!  on  from  various  points  throughout  the  nation. 


What  an  All-Out  Effort  Means 


Few  pictures  could  depict  more  strikingly  the  meaning  df  Britain's 
all  out"  war  effort.  Above,  British  tars  practice  a  boarding  drill 
'bile,  below,  a  blind  man  takes  on  a  new  task  as  a  switchboard 
peirator  as  the  needs  of  an  em.battled  nation  make  new  demnds  on 
11,  and  open  new  opportunities-  j--^  ■.,■  .    . 
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Sightless,  but  not  Fightless 


A  WEST  COAST  war  plant  has  found  a  niche  for  blind 
Americans  who  want  to  help  in  the  war  effort.  Guide  dogs  bring 
them  to  the  factory  each  morning  and  take  them  home  at  night. 
Many  of  these  sightless  employees  can  turn  out  moje  work  than 
their  fellow  workers  whose  sight  is  Unimpaired.  Above,  the  man 
in  the  middle  can  see  his  work,  but  Leslie  J.  Dillavou  (left)  and 
Rooney  E.  Hoover  (right)  are  sightless.  They  are  detail 
assemblers  building  main  fuse  panels  for  the  P-38  "Lightning" 
fighter.  Below  are  James  Stone  and  Alfred  Cochran  (standing), 
tubing  assemblers.     Stone's  dog,  "Curly,"  watches. 
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Blind  Work:  The  loading  of 
film  magazines  into  aircraft 
cameras  depends  entirely  upon  the 
sense  of  touch.  As  a  result,  blind 
persons  are  finding  employment  in 
this  type  of  work. 
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Better  Vocations 
Urged  For  Blind 

jjudge    Powers    Tells  t  Of 
Their  Problems  Before 
Rotary  Club        \ 

The  blind  should  be  encouraged 
ito  enter  new  vocational  pathways, 
'not  induced  to  follow  such  tradi- 
itional  occupations  as  caning  chairs 
land  tuning  pianos,  Judge  William 
E.  Powers  of  the  Cumberland  Pro- 
bate Court  told  the  Pawtucket  Ro+ 
itary  Club  yesterday.  i    • 

I  Losing  his  sight  after  an  acci-f 
dent  in  youth,  Judge  Powers  said 
he  decided  to  study  law,  turning) 
down  suggestions  of  educators  of 
the  blind  that  he  devote  some  time 
to  study  of  caning  chairs  or  tuning 
I  pianos. 

!  He  said  the  public  has  many 
misconceptions  on  the  outlook  of 
;  the  blind  and  added  that  many  of 
{  them  "might  surprise  you  with 
their  ability  if  given  opportunity 
outside  the  fields  which  haVe  been 
traditional  occupations  for  100 
years." 

Worst  difficulty  of  the  blind  is 
the  problem  of  locomotion,  the 
matter  of  getting  from  here  to 
there,  he  said,  adding  that  many 
other  things  which  people  with 
sight  believe  usually  concern  the 
blind  "are  rarely  even  considered 
for  one  minute  in  a  day."  Judge 
Powers  criticized  commercialism  of 
the  blind  in  some  quarters,  declar- 
ing "the  money  flows  fast  when 
someone  tells  you  how  terrible  it 
is  not  to  be  able  to  see  the  'moon- 
light on  a  bed  of  roses'  and  the 
'beauty    of    the    autumn    leaves'." 

Judge  Powers  said  there  is  little 
basis  for  public  belief  that  the 
blind  always  count  their  steps. 
Adding  many  a  humorous  note  to 
his  talk  and  asserting  the  blind 
can  "see  a  joke"  as  well  as  any- 
one else,  he  said.  "You  know  it 
doesn't  make  much  difference 
whether  you  bump  into  an  ob- 
stacle at  the  21st  step  or  the  31st. 
So   much   for   counting   steps." 

John  Conway,  prograi.i  chair- 
man, presented  the  speaTter,  and 
Howard  C.  Blake  presided.  Danny 
Varzoz,  a  professional  pianist,  gave 
several  selections.  John  Wilkinson 
and  Ernest  Corner  of  West  high 
school    attended    as   junior   Rotari- 
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WAR  FAVORS  THE  VLlstf^ 
By  Frederic  J.  Haskin 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Nov.  18.— 
It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  an  en- 
lightened and  organized  society  that 
often  it  takes  the  impact  of  a  war 
to  taring  about  a  condition  so  em- 
ployment may  be  had  by  certain  un- 
fortunate people.  This  fact  is  strik- 
ingly illustrated  by  an  announce- 
ment of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  that  approximately 
200,000  American  citizens  who  lack 
pight  are  being  benefited  very  defi- 
nitely by  the  war  effort.  The  acute 
shortage  of  labor  in  many  instances 
pas  caused  employers  to  add  sight- 
ess  workers  to  their  staffs,  which  in 
pormal  times  these  same  employ- 
ers would  have  been  unwilling  to 
fio. 

The  results  have  been  no  sur- 
prise to  those  familiar  with  the 
achievements  of  blind  workers.  They 
have  proved  themselves  competent 
'workmen,  and  as  a  result  both  of 
wartime  labor  conditions  and  of 
their  own  adequacy,  these  citizens 
without  sight  now  find  themselves 
engaged  in  a  variety  of  occupations 
'Which  range  from  gfarming  and 
poultry-raising  in  rural  areas, 
through  skilled  assembly-line  jobs 
in  factory  towns,  to  telephone 
switchboard  and  stenographic  posi- 
tions in  the  large  cities. 

What  the  war  has  done  is  to 
give  these  thousands  of  blind  citi- 
zens the  one  thing  which  peacetime 
conditions  denied  them,  namely  op- 
portunity of  employment.  One  of 
the  hardest  and  most  discouraging 
things  which  blind  people  have  had 
to  face  has  been  the  fact  that  even 
when  highly  skilled  and  trained, 
they  have  been  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  most  part,  to  take 
their  places  in  competitive  trades  j 
and  professions.  Today,  however,; 
v/artime  necessity  has  opened  doors' 
for  them  to  a  variety  of  occupa- 
tions, many  of  which  contribute  di- 
rectly to  the  Nation's  war  effort. 

Some   of   these   sightless   workers 
are  in.-^pncting'  shells,  a  job  in  which 

enables  them  to  detect  and  discard 
those  having  imperfections  of  man- 
ufacture. This  means  sense  of  touch 
has  made  bhnd  people  valuable  in 
splitting  and  sorting  mica  for  use 
as    electrical    condensers    in    radio 
and  other  signaUing  apparatus.  In 
a   Texas    airplane     factory,     blind: 
workers  sit  side  by  side  on  what  is  t 
known  as  the  burr  bench,  detecting 
and    smoothing    away    rough    spots 
left  on  metal  parts  by  the  machines. 
In     peacetime,     employers     were 
hesitant   in   many   instances   about 
employing    blind    workers    for    it 
seemed   incredible   that    these   men 
and    women    could    travel    between 
home  and  business   and  find   their 
v;ay  about  working  premises  with- 
|out  accident.  Their  wartime  experi- 
ences, however,  show  that  such  rou- 
tine   presents   no    hazard    to    com- 
petent blind   persons.  So   far,   sta- 
tistiQs    obtaijnable    from    factories 
Vhere  blind  people  are   being  em- j 
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ployed  indicate  that  the  incidence 
of  accident  among  blind  workers  Is 
notably  less  than  that  among  their 
sighted   fellows. 

Many  employers  have  reported 
concerning  their  blind  employees 
that  not  only  are  they  proving 
their  ability  to  equal,  and  even  in 
jsome  cases  surpass,  the  production 
jof  their  sighted  co-workers,  but  that 
jthey  are  making  a  definite,  if  un- 
iconscious,  contribution  to  morale. 
■The  very  presence  of  these  cheer- 
ful, assiduous  men  and  women  work- 
ing among  them,  despite  their 
serious  handicap,  seems  to  stimu- 
jlate  the  sighted  workers  to  greater 
leffort  and  better  spirit. 

Some  3,000  blind  men  and  women 
,re  directly  employed  in  filling  or- 
ciers  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  These  j 
are  workers  in  what  are  known  as  j 
sheltered  shops  which  were  set  up 
by   local   agencies  in   various  parts  i 
bf  the  country  long  before  the  war.j 
emergency.  The  Wagner-O'Day  Act  j 
passed  by  Congress  in  1938,  directs ; 
that   all  Federal  departments  pur- 1 
phase  for  certain  of  their  require-  j 
^ignts  goods  made  by  blind  workers. 
Witl^tlTls^  Act  on  the  statute  books, 
the    Ahierican   Foundation   for   the 
Blind  established  at  its  headquarters 
in    Neiw    York    City,    a    non-profit- 
marketing    agency    known    as    Na; 
tional  Industries  for  the  Blind 
act   in    a   liaison   capacity   betwrfn 
the  purchasing  agents  of  the  Fed^al 
departments  and  the  various  slfelt- 
ered  shops  equipped  to  fill  Feleral 
orders  for  certain  commoditiesJDu:;- 
ing  the  first  year  of  operatioiw  gov- 
ernment business  allocated  tablind 
workers    amounted    to    upw^ds    of 
$200,000.    The    next    year,    will   na- 
I  tional  defense  to  the  fore,  Ictivity 
in   the   54  workshops   in   26  J  States 
[.affiliated   with   National  IncMtstries, 
'increased    to    such    an    extezl   that 
some  of  them  found  it  nece.s^i'y  to 
iwork  overtime. 
Increased   Employment 

This  increase  in  governmentlbusi- 
ness  brought  about  a  resultinl  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  blindlpeo- 
ple  which  the  workshops  have  Men 
able  to  employ.  In  fact,  since  \ie 
heightened  tempo  of  war  efrlft 
some  600  blind  men  and  women  w 
hitserto  had  been  denied  the  op 
portunity  to  earn  a  livelihood  have" 
jbeen  placed  in  self-supporting  work 
in  these  shops. 

One  interesting  aspect  of  this 
sheltered  shop  activity  in  filling 
government  orders  is  noted  on  the 
west  coast.  Here,  where  blackouts  are  | 
the  order  of  the  day,  the  sheltered 
shops  have  functioned  without  let- 
up, for  blackouts  hold  no  terrors 
for  sightless  workers. 

The  high  compliment,  however, 
for  the  sightless  workers  in  doing 
their  part  to  help  win  the  war  aris- 
es from  the  fact  that  they  are 
worthy  Wards  of  society  and  deserve 
a  decent  and  honorable  living  with- 
out having  to  work.  Yet,  possibly 
without  exception,  they  prefer  to 
support  themselves  by  their  hands, 
and  for  that  reason  a  country  whcih 
they  help  to  protect  should  continue 
to  give  them  opportunity  when  the 
war  is  ended. 
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AIDS  WAR  EFFORT— Rex,  his  Seeing  Eye  dog.  stands  guard  beside* 
blind  Ercole  O.istaglio  as  he  assembles  parts  for  precision  war 
ti^vtres  Hf  t>taiTr"^f  Brown  Instrument  Division  of  Minneapolis- 
Honey^^  RggjUat^jPomgany. 
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BLIND  MAN  HAS 
FULL-TIME  JOB 
AT  WAR  PLANT 

Newton    Ottone    Goes    Back 

to  Work  for  Bosch,  Aided 

by  "Seeing  Eye" 

\  Newton  K.  Ottone,  former  American 
Bof^ch  employe  who  had  to  drop  out  of 
industrial  employment  five  years  aan 
because  of  blindness,  has  returned  to 
a  job  in  >var  ijroduction  at  the  Bosch 

{plant   in   Chicopee   Falls,  doing  a  full 

Way's  work  through  bi.s  .skill  with   his 

fhantls  and  sense  of  touch. 

Deiiioiistrate.s  Courage 
Ottone  hius  demonstrated  his  courage 

[in  overcoming  the  handicap  of  bliiid- 
pe>s.   brought  on   by  a  .glandular  dis- 

8 ease,  in  his  activity  as  a  Scout  organ- 
teer  and  leader  and  by  diligent  study 
and  trainitig  to  provide  for  hiniseK 
Miitice  he  lost  his  .sisht. 
■  Now,  l>ecausp  of  his  past  experience 
end  skill  in  .shop  work,  he  has  been 
a.>--.<»i;;ne  I  to  important  work  in  war 
protluciion. 

His  achievement  is,  of  course,  aided 
by  his  superbly  trained  pal  "Erz,"  one! 
of  the  famous  secins  eye  doRs  and 
the  only  one  nosv  servina  a.s  s'lide  and 
■protector  for  a  blind  per.son  In  Spring- 
field. 

Ottone  .<iaid  last  niRht  that  he  startedl 
work  Monday  at  the  Bosch  plant  and 
works  on  the  day  shifi.  He  .snid  the 
rxperience  of  walkinjr  through  tne  in- 
oustrial  plant,  with  its  maze  of  aisles 
:,  n'l  turns,  is  a  .suj>rcme  test  of  his  co- 
..i<iinati(;n     with     his     "seeins:    eye."| 


While  walking  through  the  streets 
Ottone  said,  the  curbings  and  feel  ofl 
the  sidewalk  are  a  great  help,  but' 
the  plant  lacks  the  aids.  Only  the 
fact  that  he  had  shop  experience  lie- 
fore  losin.g  his  -sight  enables  him  to 
make    his    way    about. 

Uses    Busses 

Ottone  now  lives  at  46  i^angdon 
Street,  nenr  l^ilierty.  When  he  started 
in  work  this  v\'eek  he  traveled  by  bus 
t<!  the  ( 'hircjijce  phint.  However,  other 
employes  have  provided  for  automo- 
bile transportation  at  present,  but 
ottone  says  he  will  use  the  busses 
frequently. 

At  the  shop  Ollonc'.s  time  card  has 
been  printed  in  Kraille  nnd  he 
punches  his  ov\n  time  like  all  othei' 
employes. 

Friends  near  his  bendi  ha\c  |)i'o- 
vided  a  comfortable  kcund  ;ilso  for 
"Erz"  while  he  patientl.\-  stands  by 
as  ottone  works  dui-lng  the  day.  The 
blind  workman's  duties  are  on  war 
production  which  he  said  he  could 
not  reveal,  but  he  said  the  work  he 
does  can  be  pei'formed  wholly  by 
touch,  ba.sed  on  his  pi-evious  shop 
experience. 

I^ollowing  his  blindnes.s.  Ottone  im- 
mediately attended  classes  to  learn 
Braille  reading.  He  acquired  the 
knack  of  chair  caning  and  handcraft 
Work  quickly,  has  built  up  magazine 
subscription  work,  Christmas  card 
sales,  and  for  a  time  worked  on  the 
Brialle  project  for  the  blind.  The 
chance  to  get  back  into  industry  i.s 
the  h-jppiest  event  yet  in  his  deter- 
mination to  enjoy  life  as  fully  as 
possible. 


NEW  TON  K.  OTTONE 
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BLIND  MEN  INSPECT  SOMIB  FOSES.  Jim  Burns,  leftr^^ 
Charles  E.  Burns,  boA  bJawd,  pass  ©m  Jhe  accuracy  of  parts  for 
bomb  fuses.  Parts  am  so  iim0ill  tlhey  ireiC||u5re  unusually  close 
inspection.  Their  precise  stemsa  of  j^amtch  on  gauges  is  a  marvel. 
They  are  at  the  Los  Amgeilfes  Airmy  ordinance  headquarters. 

CHICAGO,  Dec.  19  r^P)— "reach- 
ing men  in  the  United  States  Army 
bignal  Corps  how  to  repair  radios— 
m  the  dark—is  the  job  to  be  under- 

,  taken  by  a  blind  Chicago  youth 

I  Byron  H.  Webb  wil)  begin  his 
new  duties  in  a  blackout  room 'at 
a  laboratory  where  his  extra-sensi- 
tive fingers  will  teach  soldier  stu- 
deists  how  to  make  emergency  re- 

I  pairs  on  radioj  under  conditions  of 

(darkness.  " 

L/r^''4  Harry  Brewer,  who  during 
Mr.  Webb-s  four  years  in  college 
has  been  his  "eyes"  in  his  studies, 
said  he  has  developed  his  special 
talents  to  such  an  extent  that  his 
fingers  and  keen  hearing  take  the 
place  of  his  eyes  in  radio  repair 
work  The  method  he  has  devel- 
oped depends  largely  on  the  use 
of  ear  phones  instead  of  meters,  I 
which  are  more  commonly  used  in  i 
radio    repairing,    ' 
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'    THE  BUISD  J/V  WAR  WORK.         Tools  for  the  Blind 


.Sonic  or  Them  Are  Employed  In 
\     Preeisiou  Work  on  Bombers. 

Blind  persons  are  being  employed 
in  rtw  ■mrr«««rt-itt-Uic  Kansas  City 
area  by  working  in  airplane  plants, 
making  parts  of  tents,  manufac-, 
turing  brooms  and  other  activities,! 
Dean  Phillips,  director  of  personnel 
of  North  Jimerican  Aviation,  Inc.,: 
said  last;  night.  Blind  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  bomber  plant  of  thatj 
company  here  have  speeded  up  their 
work  beyond  attainments  of  many' 
seeing  persons  on  similar  jobs,  he 
said. 

Among  the  blind  workers  are  Rob- 
ert Barnhart,  a  precision  assembler 
of  machine  parts;  Norman  N. 
Laudemann,  operator  of  a  tube  flar- 
ing macliine;  Lois  Belden,  operator 
of  an  automatic  riveting  machine, 
and  Elizabeth  Bartlett,  operator  of 
a  terminal  stake-on  machine  in  the 
electrical  wiring  department. 

Phillips  said  his  staff  was  working 
with  the  Kansas  State  Association! 
for  the  Blind  in  placiiig.ottie]:Jjl«id 
work"ers  In  jobs. 

The  Kansas  City  Association  for 
the  Blind  is  employing  119  blind 
workers  on  war  contracts.  Forty 
work  at  1844  BroadwaV  on  brooms 
being  made  for  war  units  and  a  sub- 
contract for  parts  of  tents  has 
brought  employment  to  twenty- 
seven  blind  women  at  2918  Tracy 
avenue,  and  sixteen  blind  men  at 
321  Southwest  boulevard,  and  thirty- 
six  Negroes  at  1325  East  Eishteenth 
street.  They  weave,  splice  and  whip 
tent  ropes. 

Fred  N.  Sturm,  manager  of  the 
industrial  department  of  the  asso- 
ciation, said  the  workers  start  at 
$11.25  a  week  and  some  now  are 
earning  as  much  as  $45  a  week.  Some 
of  them  put  10  per  cent  of  their 
earnings  Uito  war  bonds. 


Dcsjiite  tlu'  nianpDwev  slioitago,  only 
some  "ioO  blind  people  in  i'oiiitoon  stales 
are  workinj'-  in  major  war  industries,  lie- 
twoen  3,000  and  4,000  others  in  small 
workshops  are  turning;'  out  niatciials  not 
requiring  great  accuracy  (such  as  pillow 
slips,  dungarees,  and  spliced  ropes  for  the 
armed  forces) .  That  many  more  of  the 
estimated  30,000  to  50.000  employable 
blind  could  be  put  to  work — and  in  pre- 
cision jobs  at  that — was  demonstrated 
last  week  in  the  development  of  two  new 
instruments  for  the  sightless:  a  Braille 
Micro-Chek  for  gauging  and  an  "audio 
scale"  for  weighing. 

Already  in  quantity  production  by  the 
Trico  Products  Corp.  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
the  simple  but  highly  efficient  Micro-Chek 
measures  small-  and  medium-sized  articles 
to  within  tolerances  of  1/10,000  of  an 
inch.  Trico  adapted  it  from  its  standard 
gauge,  which  works  like  this:  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  tolerances  for  a  given 
article  are  set  on  a  dial,  and  if  a  swinging 
needle  doesn't  stay  between  them  it  must 
be  rejected.  It's  so  sensitive  that  varia- 
tions are  magnified  200  times;  the  thick- 
ness of  a  sheet  of  paper  swings  the 
gauging  needle  half  an  inch.  To  turn 
it  into  a  Braille  gauge,  the  firm  simply 
removed  the  glass  face  from  the  dial 
and  turned  up  the  ends  of  tine  three  indi- 
cators so  they  could  be  felt  by  the  opera' 
tor's  fingers. 

The  audio  scale  also  originated  in  Buf- 
falo: a  blind  woman  there  named  Evelyn 
Watson  suggested  it  to  the  Toledo  Scale 
Co.,  which  worked  it  out  and  demonstrated 
it  last  week  at  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  in  New  York.  The  scale 
operates  on  the  airplane  radio-beam  princi- 
ple. It  buzzes  a  Morse-code  A  (dot-dash) 
if  an  article  is  underweight,  N  (dash-dot) 
^or  overweight,  and  a  steady  signal  for 
correct  weight.  Toledo  officials  said  blind 
workers  could  weigh  fuse  powder,  mica  for 
radio  receivers,  buttons  for  soldiers'  uni- 
forms, and  other  war  goods — and  that 
they  could  do  it  as  rapidly  and  accurately 
as  seeing  operators.  They  added  that  the 
scale  should  also  prove  a  boon  to  sighted 
\\orkers  who  have  to  operate  in  the  dark, 
such  as  photographic  dark  rooms. 

Backed  respectively  by  the  Services  for 
the  Blind  of  the  United  States  Ofiice 
of  Education  and  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  the  Braille  Micro- 
Chek  and  audio  scale  thus  promised  to 
open  up  many  industrial  in.spection  jobs 
for  the  sightless. 


State  Changes 
Rules  to  Hire 
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Blind  Typists 

'  Tlie  civil  service  comijlis^lon  re- 
'ported  Friday  it  has  set  up  a  special' 
classification  to  permit  employment 
<>t  blind  typists  by  state  agencies,  inj 
an  effort  to  help  solve  a  labor  short-l 
age. 

Special  examinations  will  be  given 
blind  persons  who  have  been  trained 
to  transcribe  notes  from  voice-re- 
cording devices,  and  they  will  re-i 
ceive  the  same  salary  as  a  "typist 
clerk  C,"  $110  to  $125  a  month,  al- 
though they  will  be  relieved  of  fil-j 
ing  and  certain  other  duties  of  a 
seeing  typist.  ' 

Dr.  Edward  Litchfield,  classsifi-; 
cation  executive,  said  this  was  based 
on  the  theory  the  blind  typist  would 
do  as  much  work,  although  not  of 
the  same  kind. 

One  Blind  Typist  on  Rolb 

The  state  social  welfare  depart 
ment  became  the  first  state  agency 
to  employ  a  full-time  blind  typist 
under  the  new  classification,  he 
said,  although  the  school  for  the 
blind  here  employs  such  typists  on 
half-time  basis. 

John  D.  o:Connell,  state  social 
welfare  director,  said  he  found  Miss 
Matilda  Svaboda,  the  blind  typist, 
"a  very  satisfactory  employe"  and 
hoped  to  employ  others.  He  pointed 
out  the  welfare  commission  employs, 
a  blind  placement  director  to  find' 
work  for  sightless  persons  and  might 
be  expected  to  set  an  example  for 
other  employers. 

Miss  Svaboda  places  a  notation 
on  each  letter  that  "this  letter  vsfi 
typed  by  a  bUnd  typist." 
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inind  Do  Fine  War  Work 
&i  Newbury-st.  Shop 


THEY  DO  THEIR  PART — Blind  workers  splitting  sections 
of  mica  at  Newbury-st.  headquarters. 


"Some  sightless  workers  through 
uncommon  sensitiveness  of  touch 
and  hearing  are  excelling  the  efforts 
of  sighted  workers  using  microm- 
eters in  the  gaging  of  mica  for  vital 
war  use,"  "William  H.  McCarthy, 
state  director  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  division  of  the  blind, 
said  today. 

"We  have  a  project  in  operation 
at     our     Newbury-st.     workshops," 
continued    Mr.    McCarthy,    "where 
approximately  45  of  our  men  and 
women  are  engaged  in  the  impoitant 
task   of    splitting  mica   for   use   inj 
delicate    flying    and    radio    instru- 
ments  for  the  Army  and  Navy.    It  is  | 
an    extremely    delicate     operation,' 
the  mica  being  split  from  a  thick-] 
ness  of  one  thousandth  of  an  inchi 
to  one  three-thousandths  of  an  inch. 
It  is  accomplished  through  the  use 
of    a    small    knife    inserted    in    the 
material    at    the    desired    thick.iess 
which   the   operator  quickly  senses 
through  sensitive  touch." 

"Four  of  our  young  women  are 
gaging  mica  in  a  New  Bedford 
plant  and  are  doing  a  job  xi'.at 
would  be  a  credit  to  sighted  work- 
ers," he  continued.  "We  have 
some  working  on  the  assembly  line 
in  a  plant  manufacturing  delicate 
precision  instruments.  Others  are 
A'orking  in,  shoe  factories  near  Bos- 
Ion.  Their  job  consists  of  rubbing 
.he  seams  or  backstays  of  Army 
;hoes  to  make  them  mo^a  comfort- 
ible  for  their  soldier-wearers. 

"In  our  Cambridge  shop  for  girls," 
te  said,  "they  are  now  employed  in 


making  pillow  slips  for  the  Army, 
while  in  our  shops  in  Cambridge, 
Lowell,  Worcester,  Pittsfield  and 
Fall  River  our  people  are  busy 
manufacturing  brooms  and  mops  for 
the  armed  services.  The  great  de- 
mand for  mica  will,  no  doubt,  ne- 
cessitate the  expansion  of  that  proj- 
ect while  other  projects  vital  to  the 
war  effort  are  now  under  considera- 
tion and  probably  will  be  in  opera- 
tion soon." 

Most  of  this  war  work  developing 
from  Federal  sources  emanates  from 
the  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind,  the  sole  agency  through 
which  the  government  places  orders 
of  this  nature.  The  work  is  then 
passed  along  to  the  states  whose 
agencies  and  cornmissions  to  aid  the 
blind  are  best  able  to  handle  it. 

In   some    states    it   has    been    re- , 
ported  that  blind  workers  are  oper- 1 
ating    drill    presses,    lathes,    power  i 
presses,  staking  and  box-folding  ma- 
chines, as  well  as  sorting  aluminum  j 
rivets    for    plane    construction    and 
various  forms   of  inspection  opera- 
tions through  use  of  the  gage. 

Many  blind  persons  are  being 
given  employment  in  aviation  and 
shell  factories  where  the  operation 
can  be  handled  through  the  sense  of 
touch  or  a  "feel"  job.  In  practically 
all  cases  where  they  are  at  work 
they  have  given  an  excellent  ac- 
count of  themselves  through  in- 
creased production  on  the  phase  of 
operation  to  which  they  are  as- 
signed. The  demand  for  increased 
manpower  in  the  war  effort  may 
have  the  beneficial  effect  of  widen- 
ing the  occupational  scope  lor  blind 
workers  after  the  war  is  over. 


Blind  Youth  to  Teach 
Army  'in  the  Dark^ 

CHICAGO,  Dec.  19  (^)— Teach- 
ing men  in  the  United  States  Army 
Signal  Corps  how  to  repair  radios —  | 
in  the  dark — is  the  job  to  be  under- 
taken by  a  blind  Chicago  youth.       | 

Byron  H.  Webb  will  begin  his 
new  duties  in  a  blackout  room  at 
a  laboratory  where  his  extra-sensi- 
tive fingers  will  teach  soldier  stu- 
dents how  to  make  emergency  re- 
pairs on  radios  under  conditions  of 
darkness. 

Mrs.  Harry  Brewer,  who  during 
Mr.  Webb's  four  years  in  college 
has  been  his  "eyes"  in  his  studies, 
said  he  has  developed  his  special 
talents  to  such  an  extent  that  his 
fingers  and  keen  hearing  take  the 
place  of  his  eyes  in  radio  repair 
work.  The  method  he  has  devel- 
oped depends  largely  on  the  use 
of  ear  phones  instead  of  meters, 
which  are  more  commonly  used  in 
radio    repairing. 
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BLIND  LAWYER  HUB  S  ACE 
PLANE  SPOTTER  M  DEFENSE 

By  PAULINE  WARREN 
One  of  the  invaluable  volunteer*  in  the  great  army  of  citizens 
manning  the  Aircraft  Warning  Servi»  t  for  the  First  Fighter  Command 
is  a  man  who  is  totally  blind. 


His  hearing  is  so  acute  he  can 
"six)t"  planes  long  before  "spot- 
ters" with  sood  eyesight  know 
they're  in  t    •  sky. 

Not  only  can  he  hear  planes 
still  far  distant,  but  he  can  report 
instantly  the  type  of  plane,  its 
rate  of  speed,  how  high  it's  flying 
and  where  it's  coming  from,  as 
well  as  the  direction  in  which  it 
is  heading. 

His  name  is  George  Greene  and 
he  has  been  performing  this  spec- 
tacular feat  in  a  quiet,  unobtru- 
sive manner  for  nearly  a  year. 
In  private  life  he  is  a  lawyer,  with 
offices  in  the  Tremont  Building — 
offices  he  has  occupied  for  more 
than  20  years. 

Lately  he  joined  public  life  by 
getting  elected  as  a  representa- 
tive to  the  state  legislature. 

Unpaid  and  unsung,  he  chose 
"plane  spotting"  as  his  way  of 
serving  Uncle  Sam,  when  he  founa 
that  no  matter  how  he  tried  he 
could  not  enlist  in  any  of  our 
Armed  Forces. 
ASKED  TOUGHEST  TRICK 

He  wanted  to  find  something 
where  his  keen  sense  of  hearing 
could  be  employed,  and  airplane 
spotting  with  its  long  lonely  vigils 
in  Tain,  snow  and  below-zero  teni- 
perature  was  the  answer  to  his 
urge  to  defend  his  country. 

Deliberately  he  selected  the  mid- 
right  to  6  a.  m.  shift  because  it's 
the  hardest  to  fill.  On  the  morn- 
ings when  he's  on  duty  he  trudges 
to   his   wind-swept   post  —  a   high 


GEORGE  GREENE  * 

Ears  Are  His  "Eyes" 

Greene  was  blinded  at  the  age 
of  13  as  the  result  of  an  accident 
at  a  party  when  a  bottle  of  tonic 
was  passed  over  his  shoulder  and 
exploded  in  his  face.  A  piece  of 
glass  blinded  one  eye. 

Later,  the  other  became  affect- 
ed and  he  never  regained  lijs 
sight.  He  finished  schooling,  en- 
tered Boston  University,  then 
studied  law  at  Northeastern  Uni- 
versity from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated Cum  Laude  and  was  made 
honorary  president  of  his  class. 

Genial,  fond  of  company, 
Greene  belongs  to  many  clubs,     j 

He  is  married  and  has  two 
small  daughters  who  have  inher- 
ited their  mother's  musical  talent. 
Mrs.  Greene  is  a  violinist  with 
the   Women's   Symphony   Orches- 
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tower  west  of  Boston— by  foot  and  tra  and  also  works  as  a  volunteer 
street  car,  entirely  alone,  finding  for  the  office  of  Civilian  Defense, 
his  way  the  best  he  can.  but  not  as  a  "spotter." 

The    steps    leading    up    to    the      The    family    home     is   "at    31 
tower  baffled  him  at  first,  but  he  Hutchins  st.,  Roxbury. 
now  has  mastered  them  to  such 
an  extent  that   he  can  climb  or 


descend  them  as  fast  as  anyone. 
CORRECTS  SUPERIORS 

His  fellow  spottesr  tell  of  an 
incident  not  long  ago  when  two 
of  his  superiors  grabbed  the 
phone  to  report  a  plane.  Greene 
quietly  told  them  it  wasn't  b 
plane. 

They  once  more  trained  binocu- 
lars and  found  it  was  not  a  plane, 
but  a  flight  of  birds. 

It  is  his  contention  that  the 
blind  could  be  of  great  use  in  the 
war  effort  and  should  be  put  to 
work. 

"They  are  not  being  called 
upon,"  hre  said,  "and  much  could 
be  accomplished  by  selecting  the 
keener  minds  among  the  blind 
and  making  u.se  of  their  sensitive 
sense  of  hearing." 
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Aid  by  Bliodt 

SOUTH  BEND,  Ind.,  Dec.  20 
(INS) — The  war  has  created  a 
living  for  Carl  Yonng  and  hi* 
wife. 

Young,  almost  blind,  and  his 
wife  who  lost  a  hand,  have  start- 
ed an  "awakening  service"  far 
war  plant  workers  in  South 
Bend   and   Mishawaka. 

They  will  awaken  them  hf 
telephone  at  appmnted  hour* 
fc«    a    small    montblj    fee. 
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NEW  YORK,  Dec.  26  (AP1- 
Thirloen  blind  persons  are  help- 
ing build  fighter  and  bomber 
planes  in  a  West  Coast  aircraft 
plant,  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  reported  today. 
The  NAM  found  that,  of  A5 
representative  plants  ranging 
from  soup  and  shoe  factories  to 
machine  and  gun  shops,  35  were 
attempting  to  solve  the  problem 
of  rehabilitating  physically  handi- 
capped workers. 

About  half  of  the  companies 
said  they  employed  persons  with 
physical  handicaps  such  as  blind- 
ness, deafness,  disability  result- 
ing from  infantile  paralysis,  Iosb 
of  limbs  or  eyes,  or  other  afflic- 
tions. 
DISABLED  WORKERS  APT 

An  unexpected  angle  of  this  war- 
expanded  policy  was  the  aptitude 
of  the  disabled  workers,  the  re- 
port showed. 

The  13  aircraft  workers  were 
called  pace-setters  by  their  em- 
ployer, who  added: 

"Without  exception,  they  have 
'stimulated     the     sighted    people 
around  them  into  increased  pro- 
duction." \. 

A  New' England  arms  plant  of- 
ficial said  the  skill  of  a  blind  in- 
spector was  "unbelievable";  ftj 
New  Jersey  manufacturer  saidj 
blind  gaugers  were  far  above 
average  in  their  work;  a  New 
England  machine  tool  maker  has 
15  deaf  mutes  who  "are  among 
our  most  able  and  respected  em- 
ployes." 
DEFECTS   BLOCK   MANY 

An  employment  official  of  a 
large  Eastern  company,  the  NAM 
said,  expressed  the  opinion  "liter- 
ally millions"  were  being  kept  out 
of  the  armed  forces  and  industry 
"because  of  remedial  physical  de- 
fects." 

Many  companies,  the  NAM 
added,  are  going  a  step  further  by 
helping  prospective  employes  cor- 
rect their  physical  defects  80  they 
can  take  war  jobs. 
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v^reath-Maker  Overcomes^Sight  Handicap  olbHT  IS 


\ithur  Xelson  is  shoun  in  the  shop  at  his 
l|nrie,   145  Willis   avenue.   North  Merrlclt,   with 


several  of  the  Christmas  wreaths  which  he 

signs  and   creates.  Review-star    Photogi-i 


things  he  eiiijoys  the  most  is   thef 
Reader's  Digest,   which   is  sent  to 
him  regularly,  in  Braille. 

Mrs.  Nelson  is  very  proud  of 
her  husband  and  the  way  in 
which  he  has  overcome  his  handi- 
cap. He  moves  around  the  house 
.and  grounds  in  a  way  that  malces 
it  hard  to  believe  that  he  has 
practically  no  sight.  And  Mr. 
<  Nelson  is  proud  of  his  family 
^hich  includes,  besides  his  wife, 
a  son,  Arthur  Nelson,  Jr.,  and  his 
.wife,  the  former  Miss  Kuni  Wally  \ 
of  Merrick,  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Gladys  Peterson  of  Bayside  Hills, 
and  her  three  children,  the 
youngest  five  months  old,  the 
pride  of  their  grandfather's  life. 
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BIT  MT  HIS  LIFE 


Arthur   Nelson   Of   North 

Merrick  Conquers 

Handicap 

Arthur  Nelson  of  145'^'Willis 
avenue.  North  MerrieS,'  has  lived 
in  a  dim  land  where' the  only  con- 
trast is  faint  light  and  shadow, 
since  he  lost  most  of  his  sight  two 
years  ago,  but  this  handicap  does 
not  prevent  him  from  living  a  full 
life.  Faced  in  middle  life  with 
the  problem  of  getting  along  in 
the  twilight  as  far  as  his  sight  is 
concerned  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
Mr.  Nelson  lost  no  time  in  despair, 
tout  quickly  adjusted  himself  to 
the  condition. 

Very   Busy   Right   Now 

Today,  he  is  a  very  busy  man 
with  not  enough  hours  in  the  day 
to  do  the  work  which  he  loves, 
arranging  beautiful  wreaths  from 
fir  boughs  and  other  kinds  of 
evergreens.  Before  his  sight 
failed,  he  was  a  florist,  working 
in  such  places  as  Schling's  and 
Warrendorf's  in  Manhattan,  places 
patronized  by  the  carriage  trade. 

When  he  was  with  these  shops, 
it  was  an  everyday  occurrence  for 
him  to  be  sent  to  Pierre's  or  some 
similar  top-hat  place  to  arrange 
floral  displays  for  luncheons,  wed- 
ding receptions  and  such  like.  He 
also  worked  in  Hoffman's  on 
Commonwealth  avenue,  Boston, 
Mass.,  for  a  time.  And  he  had  his 
own  florist  business  years  ago. 

Now  he  makes  wreaths  for 
Christmas,  beautiful  green 
wreaths  with  sprays  of  silver-col- 
ored pine  cones  and  other  decora- 
tions. He  gets  his  greens  from 
[Hicks  nursery,  and  the  cones  are 
picked  up  in  the  Wantagh  woods 
,by  members  of  his  family.  ,H^., 
also  makes  many  articles  under 
the  direction  of  the  New  York 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
iWhich  provides  teachers  to  train 
Isight  -  handicapped  persons  in 
|trades. 

Mr.  Nelson  does  not  work  all 
|the  time,  but  spends  considerable 
time  in  his  favorite  hobby,  read- 
ing. When  his  eyes  failed,  it  was 
a  real  sacrifice  to  give  up  read- 
ing. The  commission  assisted  him 
to  learn  Braille,  and  he  was  suc- 
cessful in  learning^  to  read  in  this 
new  fashion  iia  five  months,  which. 
is  something  of  a  record,  it  is  said.' 

Now  the  commission  keeps  him 
.supplied  with  all  the  reading  mat- 
ter he  can  use,  through  *^he  mail. 
He  has  completed  reading  an  en- 
tire set  of  Balzac's  works  and 
many    other    books.      One   of    the 
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unci  Girl  Has 
CityJIall  Stand' 

'."^fUs  Ci^i^-s^th  Aid  of  Her 
f»  Dog. 


City  Hall  now  has  its  own  cigar 
stand. 

It  W8.*i  opened  for  bu.'siness  in  the 
'.obby  this  moinini;.  with  Mayor 
Eugene  C.  Builer  and  Corpoiation 
Counsel  Clarence  W.  Greenwald  as 
the   first  customers. 

Under  ordinary  ciicumstances, 
those  two  statements  would  tell  the 
story. 

But  thk  stand  is  not  ordinary.  It 
is  operated  by  Miss  Dorothy  Fenish, 
of  2726  Willow  avenue,  who  is  blind. 
Miss  Fenish,  with  the  aid  of  her 
pert  little  Seeing  Eye  dog,  Molly, 
will  occupy  the  stand  from  8<30  a. 
m.  until  5  p.  m.  daily,  .supplying 
the  cigar,  cigarct,  gum  and  candy 
needs  of  city  employes  and  City 
Hall  visitors. 

The  Niagara  Falls  young  lady 
visited  Morristown,  N.  J.,  in  October, 
1941,  to  obtain  Molly  and  there  she 
received  her  training  to  utilize  the 
sight  and  the  guiding  ability  of  the 
Seeing   Eye   dog. 

An-angements  for  the  installation 
of  the  stand  in  the  City  Hall  lobby 
were  made  by  Charles  W.  Townend, 
of  New  York  City,  employment  as- 
sistant for  the  Bureau  of  Services 
for  the  Blind,  New  York  Stale  De- 
partment  of   Social   Welfare.    . 

Mr.  Townend,  who  also  has  lost 
his  sight,  conducts  surveys  and  de- 
termines locations  for  stands  to  be 
operated  by  blind  persons  in  order 
that  they  may  engage  in  gainful, 
competitive  employment. 

Paying  tsibuce  to  Mayor  Butler 
and  members  of  the  City  Council 
for  their  wholehearted  endorsement 
of  hLs  proposal  that  Miss  Fenish  be 
permitted  to  operate  the  stand  An 
City  Hall,  Mr.  Townend  today  de- 
clared that  their  cooperation  /was 
excellent.  / 
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